THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Art. I.—1. Petitions to the Houses of Lords and Commons, com- 
plaining of the Criminal Procedure and of the Licence of Pri- 
soners’ Counsel, by which Parties injured were deterred fro 


seeking Justice for fear of further Injuries. 
2. Lord Brougham’s Speeches; Speeches on the Queen’s Trial 
and the Bankruptcy Bill. 


HE defence of Courvoisier by Mr Charles Phillips shocked 
and excited the public feelings, and was made the subject of 
comment by the newspapers, on the supposition that Mr Phillips 
had exceeded his line of duty as an advocate. We shall, how- 
ever, show that his defence came within the rule which the bar 
have laid down for themselves. 

Petitions were presented to both Houses of Parliament, setting 
forth the fact, which ought to be more extensively known, that 
the usual treatment of witnesses in our criminal courts operates 
to deter prosecution, and consequently to give impunity to cri- 
minals. ~ answer to the petition which Mr Hawes presented 
in the House of Commons, the Attorney-General pleaded that 
the practice complained of was one not for the benefit of counsel, 
but for the advantage of the public. We shall join issue on that 
plea. We conceive that it may be proved that the rule is most 
pernicious in its operation on the penal administration of the 
country, and we hope to aid in its abrogation. 

The investigation of the state of crime in this country by the 
Constabulary Rnd Commissioners has shown, that a great part 
of the long career of impunity of professed depredators in places 
where there is a police force, is occasioned by the prevalent re- 
luctance to prosecute, or to give that information which may 
lead to prosecution. 

The state of our penal procedure is such, that few persons, of any 
respectability, who have once prosecuted or given evidence in 
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any of our penal courts, could ever be induced voluntarily to 
prosecute or give evidence a second time. Part, no doubt, of 
this reluctance is ascribable to the trouble and loss of time im- 
posed on the prosecutor or witness by the mode of the procedure, 
needlessly encumbered as it is with forms, which afford no real 
protection to the innocent, and give only chances of escape to 
the guilty; but a most serious part of the reluctance is the, 
dislike of persons of any sensibility to expose themselves to the 
assaults of the prisoners’ counsel,—to their express or implied 
imputations of mendacity ;—to their imperious deportment and 
to their efforts to confuse witnesses,—assaults which modesty 
and timidity only serve to invite, and against which innocence 
or ordinary respectability affords no protection. 

The following instance which came to our knowledge may be 
given of the reluctance of persons to implicate themselves in a 
matter which might bring them into court as witnesses:—* As 
we were rowing on the Thames, near Windsor, we saw near the 
banks the body of a man floating ;” said a young gentleman, 
who was one of a boating party. “Did you go near to exa- 
mine it?”—* No, we kept off and rowed away, for we — have 
committed ourselves as witnesses, and have made ourselves lia- 
ble to be examined in court if we had gone near it.” We 
apprehend that there are few persons who have been engaged 
in making any legal or other investigations in which the examina- 
tion of witnesses is involved, who have not experienced the fre- 
quency with which persons of respectable character will evade 
the disclosure of facts known to be in their possession, when it is 
made apparent that they may be called upon to give their testi- 
mony upon them in a court of justice. When an outery, or 
sounds indicative of violence, or distress, or suffering, is heard 
in the streets, it is generally only the young, or the labouring 
classes, who are seen to yield assistance ; the p dhs or the sen- 
sitive ride past or hurry from the spot, for fear of being drawn 
in as witnesses and forced on that repulsive stage, a court of law. 

Public attention is sometimes roused by the very slight pecu- 
niary penalties which are awarded in police courts for even mur- 
derous assaults, and the newspapers call down indignation against 
the magistrates who impose such inadequate punishments ;—yet 
it will in general be found, notwithstanding the slight pecuniary 
penalty which police magistrates are able to impose, that sum- 
mary conviction is the one earnestly preferred and sought by 
the party injured, and the punishment is inflicted by the magi 
trate in the consciousness that to send the criminal to trial before 
a jury is to inflict another and a severe injury on the prosecutor. 

The case of Courvoisier was extraordinary in the cireum- 
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stances of the crime, whilst the procedure of its trial only pre- 
sented to the public an exhibition of the common practice m our 
criminal courts, and has brought the barristers before the public 
to justify the description given of them, as “ indiscriminate 
defenders of right and wrong, by the indiscriminate utterance of 
truth or falsehood”—as it may serve their cause. On the oeca- 
sion of the presentation ofa petition on this subject to the House 
of Lords, by the Bishop of London, when he challenged the con- 
formity of the practice with Christian precepts; the rule and 
practice were defended by Lord Brougham. The reports in the 
newspapers of what passed on that occasion are extremely im- 
perfect, but his Lordship’s dicta on the subject, contained in the 
corrected report of his speech on the Queen’s trial, will serve to 
bring the rule and the practice of the bar before us in its full 
extent for examination. 


““T once before took leave to remind your Lordships, which was 
unnecessary, but there are many whom it may be needful to remind, 
that an advocate, by the sacred duty of his connexion with his client, 
knows in the discharge of that offtce but one person in the world— 
that client, and none other.” 


His Lordship might have been asked for a definition of the 
sacred duty, and the authorities wherein that duty is set forth. 
According to him, the counsel, who has for a client a murderer 
or a robber, is to know that murderer or robber, and “none 
other.” 


“To serve that client,” continues his Lordship, “by all expedient 
means, to protect that client at all hazards and costs to all others” — 
[even the party already injured]— aird amongst others to himself, is 
the highest and most unquestioned of his duties.” 


His Lordship was assuredly mistaken when he asserted that the 
duty was then unquestioned. It had been powerfully questioned 
in the ‘ Rationale of Judicial Evidence ;’ we hope it will be 
further questioned, and that the bar will be relieved from such a 
degrading duty, and elevated to a practice dictated by common 
morality. 

‘And he must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, 
the destruction, which he may bring upon any others.” 


The legislature will, however, be called upon to regard this alarm, 
this suffering, this torment, indiscriminately and wantonly in- 
flicted by aspersions on respectable witnesses in our courts of 
justice :— 

“ Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot from those of an 
advocate, he must go on, reckless of the consequences, if his fate 
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should unhappily be to involve his country in confusion, for his 
client.” 


We venture to doubt the legal authority for this extravagant pre- 
tension, and were it fully made out in law, we conceive that it 
may be peremptorily challenged as equally pernicious to public 
justice and morality. 

We would refer his Lordship to the ‘ Mirror,’ chap. 2, sec. 5; 
stat. Westm. prim. chap. 29,* 2 Inst. 213, for an early legal 
authority, or to Sir Matthew Hale for a later authority and 
practice. 


“ Sir Matthew Hale’s father, according to Bishop Burnet, quitted 
the bar because he disapproved of the common our of giving colour 
in pleadings, which he thought a culpable deviation from truth. Sir 
Matthew Hale, whenever he was convinced of the injustice of any 
cause, would engage no more in it than to explain to his client the 
grounds of that conviction ; he abhorred the practice of misreciting 
evidence, quoting precedents in books falsely or unfairly, so as to 
deceive ignorant jurics or inattentive judges; and he adhered to the 
same scrupulous sincerity in his pleadings which he observed in the 
other transactions of his life. It was as great a dishonour as a man 
was capable of, that for a little money he was hired to say otherwise 
than he thought.” 


We have heard that Serjeant Lens and several other counsel 
might be named as more recent examples of the like practice. 

In the course of his speech on the subject of Paakiviapcy 
Courts Bill, Lord Brougham stated, that— 


“‘ Any man who wishes to see talents beneficially exercised, would 
do well to go into a court of law.” 


In the course of his description of this theatre, on which his 
Lordship himself was so distinguished a performer, he says— 





* Duty of a Serjeant or Advocate—Chescun serjeant-counter, est charge- 
able per serement que il ne maintenera ne defendera tort ne faixime a son 
scient eins guerpera (mislead) son client a quel heure quo il puit son tort a 
perceiver. Auxi que il ne mitter in court faux delaics; ne faux tesmoignes 
ne mouera, ne profera; ne aux corruptions deceits, mensonges, ne aux 
fauxes lies reconsentera ; mes loialment maintenera de droit de son client ; 
qu'il ne chiet per follie negligence ne default de luy ne de personne que 
a luy appendroit de prononcer et per mesterie, leding despiser coup, 
polie, tenson, manace, noise, ne villanie ne disturbera judge, party ser- 
jeaunt, ne auter en court per quoy il disturbe droit ou audience.—Mir- 
ror, ca. 2, sec. 5. 

St. Westm. prim. cap. 29.—Purview est ensement que si ul serjeant- 
counter ou auter, face ul maner de disceit on de collusion én la Court le Roy 
ou consent de faire la, en disceit de la court pur enginer le court ou la par- 
tie et de ceo soit attaint, lors puis eit la prisonment d'un an et un jous 
sous et ne soit oye en le Court le Roy a counter pur nullily, &c. 
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“ The jury see the witness; they have the opportunity of watching 
his demeanour while giving his evidence, and then they see him 
submitted to a cross-examination; after which comes his counsel, 
comforting and restoring, as it were, the poor man, after the flagella- 
tion he has undergone, and setting up the broken credit of the wit- 
ness, damaged by the cross-examination. After the cross-examination 
of the adverse counsel, which has impaired the credit of the witness 
for the moment, then comes the skilful counsel, who restores and 
comforts the poor man, and gives him a better opportunity of ex- 
plaining the case and setting himself right with the jury, until at last 
the conflict being over on both sides, the evidence of the witness is 
fairly before the court.” 


In all the self-laudation of their own skill and of the value of 
their own talents, no perception appears to exist as to the effects 
which must be produced by the indiscriminate application of 
such skill to respectable as well as to untrustworthy witnesses. 
What person of respectability, who is acquainted with the practice, 
will voluntarily come forward in aid of public justice if he be 
aware that no respectability or truthfulness will protect him from 
having his “ credit broken” by false imputations ; from under- 
going the flagellations of an unscrupulous tongue? Can it be 
"oi may of any “ poor man,” of retiring habits, that he will be 
induced voluntarily to endure this infliction of pain from the 
forensic gladiator on a public arena, by any assurances that he 
will have his “broken credit set up,” and that he will be “ re- 
stored” and “ comforted” by the skill of the counsel on the other 
side. The learned Lord has, in the admiration of his art, for- 
gotten the feelings of the sufferers. But we apprehend there 
are few who would receive a flagellation or have their credit 
broken, on assurance of a restoration, as there are few who 
would place themselves in the way of getting a broken limb, on 
the assurance that it will “be set up” by the skill of a Brodie; 
but what if he should fall into less skilful hands, and the attempt 
to rescore it should be a botch? In general, witnesses go out 
of court with as little “consolation” to their feelings as the wit- 
nesses received in the case of Courvoisier. 

But the “shattering” and “flagellation” of witnesses is not 
conducive to the end of investigation,—viz. the truth. 


“Clothed in authority derived from the authority, and in symbolic 
robes analogous to the judge, the advocate,” says Mr Bentham, 
“observing in an honest witness a deponent whose testimony pro- 
mises to be adverse, assumes terrific tones and deportment, and 
pretending to find dishonesty on the part of the witness, strives to 
give his testimony the appearance of it. I say a bona fide witness ; 
for in the case of a witness who by an adverse interrogator is really 
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looked upon as dishonest, this is not the proper course, nor is it taken 
with him. For bringing to light the falsehood of a witness really 
believed to be mendacious, the more suitable, or rather the om 
suitable course, is to forbear to express the impression he has inspired. 
Supposing his tale clear of suspicion, the witness rans on his 
course with fluency till he is entangled in some irretrievable contra- 
diction at variance with other parts of his own story, or with facts 


notorious in themselves, or established by proofs from other 
sources.” 


We happen to be aware, from the practice of persons of the 
highest experience in the examination of witnesses, that this 
description is almost without exception correct, and that, as 
a general rule, it is only the honest and timid witness who is 
confounded by imperious deportment. The practice gives pre- 
eminence to the unscrupulous witnesses who can withstand such 
assaults. Sir Roger North, in his ‘ Life of Sir Dudley North,’ 
relates, that the law of Turkey, like our absurd law of evidence in 
some cases, required the testimony of two witnesses in proof of each 
fact, and that a practice had, in consequence, arisen and had 
obtained the sanction of general opinion, of using a false witness 
in proof of those facts which admitted only of one witness. Sir 
Dudley North, while in Turkey, had numerous disputes which 
it became necessary to settle by litigation, “and,” says his bio- 


grapher— 


“Our merchant found by experience, that in a direct fact a false 
witness was a surer card than a true one; for if the judge has a mind 
to baffle a testimony, an honest, harmless witness that doth not know 
his play cannot so well stand his many captious questions as a false 
witness used to the trade will do; for he hath been exercised, and is 
prepared for such handling, and can clear himself, when the other 


will be confounded ; therefore circumstances may be such as to make 
the false one more eligible.” 


Many exemplifications might be given of the “ handling” which 
a bona fide witness will sometimes receive, in cases where there is 
no opportunity of casting direct imputations upon him. We 
might adduce such practices as that of the advocate turning his 
eyes away from the witness-box whilst he asks the witness a 
question. The simple witness, doubting whether the question 
was addressed to him, or believing that it was addressed to some 
one else, hesitates, or does not answer. When the witness 
has evidently lost his self-possession, he is asked, in a thun- 
dering tone, why he is so reluctant to answer: or if that does 
not promise success, he is plied with another question which 
leads him away from explanation, and thus an impression is pro- 
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bably made on the minds of the inexperienced jurymen, that the 
witness had been fearful of the effect of his answer, and had, for 
sinister purposes, withheld it. The following is an instance of 
the practice of Garrow, who was held up as a “masterly cross- 
examiner.” The case was that of a witness who was deaf, and 
whose deafness it was this advocate’s part to make appear pre- 
tended. He said to the witness, in a low tone, “So you have 
the misfortune to be deaf ?”—* Yes, sir.”—“ You have great 
difficulty in hearing ?”—“ Yes, sir, very.”—“ And it was not till 
I raised my voice thus (lowering it still more), that you could 
hear what I said at all?” —“ No, sir.” The jury and the whole 
of the auditory roared with laughter, and the witness might as 
well have been utterly deaf and dumb too, for the service of his 
testimony in the cause of justice. And yet any person of expe- 
rience with individuals hard of hearing, knows well (and no one 
knew better than the counsel) that Eitinctnces of enunciation 
will often, better than loudness, enable a witness to hear or com- 
prehend what is addressed to him. In this instance the enuncia- 
tion of the advocate was painfully distinct: and it might be that 
the deaf witness saw what the cross-examiner said, rather than 
heard it: the counsel’s voice looked loud, and the witness be- 
lieved it to be so. 

It is not often that this noxious ingenuity, or any inge- 
nuity whatever, is exercised for such purposes at the courts 
adverted to; there the weapon of attack is chiefly imperious 
and coarse deportment, in a word, bullying. ‘This is often 
carried to an extent which arouses the sympathy of jurors for 
the witness, and excites them against the cause in behalf of 
which it is used (as is well known to those who use it), but no 
matter; the case being hopeless, it affords the ——— of a 
defence, and, as one of the practitioners in the Old Bailey once 
alleged in a brawl with another, gratifies the low and ignorant 
client and his associates. As they come out of court they may 
be overheard in the avenues using such language as this,—“ The 
jury went against us, but how wailed for us! how he did 
give it to that d—d witness.” 

Lord Brougham is reported to have repeated the common- 
place defence of the practice, that if the counsel were to refuse 
a brief, he would be assuming the functions of the judge, and 
pronouncing condemnation. ‘But the questicn is not as to the 
refusal of a brief, but as to the counsel’s behaviour when he holds 
the brief? whether, when he holds it he shall do that which is 
not required by the innocent and can only serve the guilty? 
The gravamen of the charge against the — of counsel is, 
however, that they do habitually usurp the functions of the judge, 
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and of a violently unjust judge too, and without evidence or 
against evidence, on their mere instructions, and on their own 
suggestions as part of the “expedient means” to serve their 
client, by pronouncing condemnation on the witness as if he 
were a culprit. 

We shall recall to recollection some incidents which occurred 
on the trial of Courvoisier, as illustrative of the common style 
of usurpation of the functions of the judge by the counsel of our 
ited courts. It is to be borne in mind, that twenty-four 
hours before the defence was made, Mr Phillips, the prisoner’s 
counsel, had received the confession of the prisoner’s guilt. 
The rule which the bar has prescribed to itself in such cases is 
thus stated in an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ said to 
have been written by an eminent counsel, No. 79, March, 1824. 


“Even in the very few instances where the accused has entrusted 
his defender with a full confession of his crime, we hold it to be 
elear that he may still be lawfully defended.” 

That the prisoner should be defended; lawfully defended we 
do not deny ; we admit that it is certainly a useful rule that the 
bar, having a privilege of defending and accusing persons, should 
not be allowed to refuse their services to any person who may 
parr to retain them. Though a counsel may properly be 

ound to defend an accused person, it does not follow that he is 
bound to defend in any way, to make an immoral defence—and 
still less does it follow, that when hired for defence of the ac- 
cused, that he is engaged to attack those who are not accused. 
We have quoted the doctrine in its common, wide, and unre- 
strained generality, to show that the rule of the bar is with Mr 
Phillips. But we are assured that Mr Phillips is really a man 
of olined perceptions, and like Lord Brougham in private life, 
a man of kindly feeling, and probably being uneasy at the duty , 
which the rule imposed upon him, it is stated that before he 
made his defence he privately communicated the fact of the con- 
fession to the judge, and obtained his sanction to the doctrine 
that he must * do his best” for the prisoner. With the know- 
ledge of the fact of the prisoner’s guilt, the counsel thus assailed 
one of the witnesses—Madame Piolans, the wife of the keeper 
of a foreign tavern in Leicester square, after having, without any 
other ground than that there was a billiard table in the house, 
charged her with being the keeper of a gambling-house :— 

“ He did not know Mrs Piolans. If she did speak the truth no 
one corroborated her. He hoped some ef the jury knew Leicester 
place, that they knew something of that locality. Here was ‘ this 
woman,’ hearing of this murder of Lord W. Russell, for three long 
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weeks living with her husband, never opened her lips to him re- 
specting this murder, though Courvoisier had left a large parcel in 
her custody. Was there anything more absurd than that a woman 
should never open her lips in such an affair as the murder? Was it 
not strange that nothing had been heard of the plate, though fifty 

unds reward had been offered for it, till the first night of this trial? 

he woman had heard, she said, of the case through a French paper.” 


The police are the common subjects of disgraceful and unmea- 
sured attack by the prisoners’ counsel in our penal courts. In 
this case the degrading terms applied to three humble, but 
respectable, officers, were “ruffians,” “gang,” ‘ miscreants,” 


*¢ bloodhounds.” 


“Was it right of Mr Mayne, the commissioner of police, and a 
magistrate to boot, to send this inquisitorial ruffian Pearce to a pri- 
vate room with the prisoner, to brow-beat and frighten him into an 
admission of his guilt? Of course Mr Pearce was not at all influenced 
by the reward of 4501. But I forgot—he had the candour to admit 
that he expected to receive some portion of the reward. Yes, gentle- 
men of the jury, the money is to be divided upon the coffin of my 
unfortunate client, should you pronounce him guilty, and Mr In- 
spector Pearce and the rest of the police myrmidons will, when they 
receive their respective shares, write the ‘Teceipt in the blood of the 
prisoner. I had hoped, gentlemen of the jury, that the days of blood- 
money had passed away. I thought the atrocious system had been 
put an end to by the praiseworthy interference of an alderman of 
the city of London; but I am afraid I am mistaken, and that the 
system is about to be revived again. . . . . Now, gentlemen, allow 
me to ask you if youremember Mr Baldwin, the constable, and how 
he gave his evidence? When I asked him about the reward, do you 
not recollect the manner in which he attempted to baffle my question? 
Poor man, he did not know how to read, and he never heard any- 
thing about a reward; and yet the miscreant bloodhound was obliged 
to admit to me afterwards that he had heard the placard offerin 
reward read at the station-house over and over again. Now, I tell 
the commissioners of police, and I tell the government from this 

lace—I tell them with the freedom and independence of a man who 
bes nothing either to fear or expect from them—that they are acting 
upon a bad and vicious system in offering rewards to their men for 
hunting out the blood of their fellow-creatures.” 


Now it is very well known to be the general rule of the new 
police, which it never was of the old system of thief-catching, 
not to allow rewards to be taken by the men, although they are 
offered. ‘This appears to have been explained to the judge. 
Could the fact have been unknown to the prisoner’s counsel ? 
Does not the tenor of the defence warrant the presumption that 
he was as well aware of it as he was at the time aware of the 
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truth of the charge against the prisoner, and consequently of the 
falsehood of every pom oe walle inst the pardeatioe wit- 
nesses when, assuming to himself a: lentes of a judge, he 
poured upon them virulent condemnations as conspirators and 
culprits? With the full knowledge of the prisoner’s guilt, the 
sanctions of religion were evoked, and the jury thus assailed :— 


“ And now, gentlemen, having travelled through this case of 
mystery and darkness, my anxious and painful duty is ended. But, 
tlemen, yours is about to commence, and I can only say, the 
Almighty God guide you to a just conclusion. The issue of life and 
death is in your hands. To you it is given to consign that man once 
more to the enjoyments of existence and the dignity of freedom, or 
to send him te an ignominious death, to brand upon his grave the 
awful epithet of sistem Gentlemen, mine has been an awful task ; 
but still more awful is the responsibility attached to the decision upon 
the general fact or circumstances of the case. To violate the living 
temple which the Lord hath made,—to quench the fire within his 
breast, is an awful and a terrible responsibility ; and the decision of 
guilty once pronounced, let me remind you, is irrevocable. Speak 
not ‘nat word lightly—speak it not on suspicion, however strong— 
upen conviction, however apparently well grounded—upon inference 
—upon doubt—nor uponnything but the broad, clear, irresistible 
noonday conviction of the truth of what is alleged. I speak to you 
as a friend, as a fellow-Christian, and I tell you, that if you do not 
act in the spirit which-I have called upon you to do, that the deed 
of to-day will never die within you,” &e. &c. 


We might ask our learned friend and fellow-Christian, as well 
as the learned and noble editor of ‘ Paley’s Natural Theology,’ 
and his ether fellow-professors of the religion which says that 
“lying lips are an abomination to the Lord”—to explain to us 
how they reconcile the practice under their rule with the Chris- 
tian precepts, or avoid the solemn scriptural denunciation. 

“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter. 

“Which justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him.”—Isaiah, chap. 5. 


The course of the particular defence may be disavowed by 
seme of the bar as going too far, that is, as going beyond the 
“ expedient means;” for their rule allows them to abandon a 

isoner’s defence if, in their discretion, they consider that the 

lence would be injurious to him. The common experience of 
our criminal courts would, however, prove such means to be well 
calculated tothe end. ‘The aspersions thrown upon the testimony 
of Sarah Mansell, upon the police, and the other witnesses, the 
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assaults upon the fears of the jury, were well fitted te confuse and 
shake the judgments of the rade, untutered minds which are com- 
monly called upon te exercise the new and, to them, difficult fune- 
tions of weighing evidence and deciding on the fate of a fellow- 
creature. The escape, by the like means, of several atrocious 
criminals, of whose guilt no reasonable person can doubt, might 
be adduced to show that they were well calculated for the pur- 
pose. Indeed, but for the accidental finding of the plate before 
the trial instead of after, we think the probabilities are, that the 
defence would have prevailed, and that the case of Courvoisier 
would have been added to the case of the murderer Gould, as an 
instance of the mischievous defect of our law, in not permitting 
an intermediate verdict of not proven, allowing the party to be 
again tried on the discovery of new evidence. 

The crime was revolting, as the horrible outbreak of rapacity, 
and its mastery over ab Gena and social duties; but it also 
was a crime which arouses the common sympathies of mankind 
for its repression. -To us, the existence of a law or practice 
which permits the occurrence of such a defence, the want of sym- 
pathy with mental pain, and the recklessness of its infliction on 
the witnesses, the public violation of the ordinary rules of mora- 
lity, not to speak of either the code of morality, of which, as 
gentlemen, the bar in private life are properly tenacious, or of the 
Christianity which they profess, appear almost equally revolting 
indications of a state of moral depravity, which, though less 
violent or intense in the suffering it creates, is perhaps the 
cause of an equal sum of evil from its greater frequency. 

Suppose, in any private circle of the middle classes of society, 
the investigation of any serious charge by the respectable head 
of a family. Imagine aspersions cast — previously unim- 
peached and respectable witnesses. Would he feel easy in wit- 
nessing the infliction of a false or a mistaken accusation, until he 
had endeavoured to allay the irritation and sooth the painful 
feelings which he must, judging from his own, believe to have 
been excited in the breast of the person accused. We need 
scarcely say what would be the conduct of gentlemen, of these 
on whom a false imputation on their credit is a wound too griev- 
ous to be endured with life. Neither do we need to advert to 
what is the judicial procedure of gentlemen of the military pro- 
fession at their courts-martial, re, we apprehend, no such 
reckless impatations would be allowed to be inflicted on the 
most rude of the soldiery without an apology. 

Whilst adverting to the rules of Coalon: current amongst 
the class of gentlemen, we must remark that it is one rule to put 
a double restraint upon themselves where they are protected, as 
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in the cases of clergymen and old men. Those who have been pre- 
sent in our common law courts, will say whether the bar does not 
avail itself of its authoritative protection to cast off all restraints 
against all parties. To serve the client by ‘all expedient means, 
to protect that client at all hazards and costs to all others,” or, ac- 
cording to the noble and learned Lord who vindicates the practice 
as a duty, to disregard the “alarm, the suffering, the torment, the 
destruction, he may bring upon any others,” we have seen inno- 
cent and respectable females so confused and assailed with such 
imperious gestures and condemnatory tones, on the assumptions 
(as groundless as the assumptions in the conspicuous case of Cour- 
voisier), that they had committed perjury, as would make any 
father or brother shudder at exposing daughter or sister to, and 
in such a manner as the counsel using the “ expedient means” 
neither could nor would use under any circumstances in respect- 
able private society. ‘Ihe most demoralizing effect produced by 
these exhibitions appears to us to be the treatment given to 
persons of the labouring classes, servants, or policemen. If good 
conduct is to be promoted in them, one means of doing so 
is surely to increase their estimation of the value of charac- 
ter; one means of raising their moral perceptions is rather to 
assume that they are keenly alive to the pleasures and pains 
of self and social estimation, than that they are dead to them. 
We have frequently witnessed such treatment of witnesses 
as that displayed in the case of Courvoisier, but we never hap- 
pened to witness an attempt “to comfort” the shattered wit- 
ness of that class. ‘Though the depraved state of the bar permits 
the practice of such inflictions in public trials, it does not prevent 
the judge from doing justice, by endeavouring to soothe the 
irritation, and at the same time manifesting the feelings of a 
gentleman. We shall endeavour to aid the conception of the 
practicability of such a course of reparation by supposing the 
following scene. 
JuDGE. 

* And now having passed the sentence of the law on the cri- 
minal, and expressed the opinion of the court on the aggrava- 
tion of the character of the crime by the foul character of 
the defence, a duty rémains towards those persons who have 
come forward to further the ends of public justice. Madame 
Piolans, you have come forward with praiseworthy alacrity to 
state the fact which was extremely important to the ends of pub- 
lie justice. The court has to regret that in doing so you have 
been accused of perjury, and that your respectability has been 
questioned. You will consider that your credit, instead of bein 
impaired by this false accusation, is confirmed and increased by 
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your conduct in this case. I would that this expression of the 
favourable opinion of the court might compensate as well as 
relieve any pain to which you may unfortunately have been sub- 
jected in the performance of what, under any circumstances, 
must be a painful and embarrassing duty toa private person and 
a female. 

‘“‘ Sarah Mansell, you will understand that the verdict of the 
jury is a verdict of their belief of your trustworthiness and truth; 
let not the painful recollections of the horror of the scenes you 
have witnessed be aggravated by doubts that there exists a sus- 
picion in any mind that you have acted otherwise than with a 
good intent, and to the best of your capacity, as became a faithful 
subject. 

(To the Police). ‘ The court regrets that, in the zealous per- 
formance of your duty, you have individually been subjected to 
deeply criminal accusations. The court must accompany the 
verdict which establishes your innocence of the charges preferred 
against you, with an expression of their opinion that in this case 
you performed your duty actively and honestly. It would be 
unjust to criticise with the advantage of afterthought ; but it must 
be said that, in a case which, happily, must be almost as extra- 
ordinary to you, or to a still more experienced force, as to any 
other persons, and in the absence of instructions devised from 
past experience to meet such cases, we think the mode in which 
the duty was performed in respect to skill to be a subject of great 
indulgence. Let those whe have heard the contumelious expres- 
sions detracting from the general character of the force know, 
that the general conduct of the new force has been the constant 
theme of approbation by grand juries in this court and others, 
and in the present instance their conduct has been highly satis- 
factory to the court.” 

A few words to this effect would appear to be a natural and 
simple expression of the feelings of a judge on such an occasion. 
The witnesses would then leave the court with a less painful 
perception of the wounds which the feelings of private persons, 
and especially persons of the poorer classes, receive, when, from 
a sense of duty, or from unavoidable circumstances, they are 
forced to aid in the administration of justice. 

Obtuseness of feeling, and sympathy with the practices of the 
bar, from which they have been taken, are the chief reasous which 
suggest themselves for this otherwise unaccountable apathy of 
the bench on this subject. In more than one instance the de- 
portment of the judge has afforded the example of habitual im- 
periousness, and justifies the suggestion. In other cases, from 
what is well known of the character and superior practice of 
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some of the judges when at the bar, there can be little doubt 
that they have a sufficiently nice perception of the feelings of 
boné fide witnesses to enable them, in the character of judge, to 
protect such persons, yet they fail to de so. The want of this 
very common benevolence is ascribable to the pusillanimity of 
men of keen sensibility, whose infirmity, whose cowardice we 
might properly say, prevents them from giving pain by strong 
expressions, either in direet reproof of these whom they have 
daily im their presence, or in protecting from assaults those whom 
they may never see again. 

tT he evil complained of is, it appears to us, implicated 
in the rules that a prisoner shall be protected against being 
“compelled” to criminate himself, mn in the practice of the 
English courts, that the character of the prisoner’s defence shall 
not affect the sentence. 

The counsel, it is held, must be free to do what the prisoner 
may do in his defence, and the prisoner's defence must be 
entirely free. 

Without acceding to the unqualified proposition as to the 
extent of the prisoner’s defence, we think it may be observed 
that counsel do more for a guilty prisoner than he could do 
for himself. It will aid in giving a correct conception of the 
real character of the licence of counsel, if we conceive the 
terms of a counsel’s speech in a defence, or the counsel’s general 
terms and tones of questions to witnesses proceeding from the 
mouth of the prisoner, the party whom the counsel represents. 
Innocenee is calm and gentle, and in meeting false testimony 
vindieates itself without assuming the tone of furiously passionate 
condemnation. What would have been the jury’s conclusion 
upon Courvoisier after he had poured forth a few sentences of 
the description of those we have quoted, decorated with the epi- 
thets “gang,” “ruffians,” conspirators,” ‘ blood-money,” and 
the insinuation “this woman,” against a respeciable female ? 

If the suppressio veri be permitted as the privilege of counsel, 
and the Magna Charta of delinquents in England, still we must 
venture to propose as an innovation that the freedom of defence 
should be restricted so far as it may be conceived to con- 
sist in the suggestiv falsi. Inasmuch as the law restricts 
the freedom of an accused person from the use of such 
physical means of defending himself against capture as a knife, 
se we think the use of foul weapons of mental assault and injury, 
such as perjury and false imputations on parties, may be bene- 
ficially forbidden to the prisoner, and, by consequence, to his 
counsel. 


Professional men will not obtain credit with the public if they 
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assert that it is impraeticable with all the appliances of art; and 
of what they call legal seienee, to conduct an investigation in 
court with as much discrimination, and with the same avoidance 
of vituperation, or of false accusation ef witnesses, that any 
well-informed man would exercise when acting as an arbitrator 
or presiding in any domestic tribunal in the investigation of any 
serious accusation. The practical rules of law which we should 
propose for the abatement of the evil, in addition to the real 
examination of the accused, would be to the following effeet :— 

That no man, whether the accused or his agent, shall be 
allowed to use false accusations, or do that in court for his de- 
fence which he would be punishable for doing out of court, for 
any other purpose than for his defence. 

That the counsel shall not assume a witness to be untrust- 
worthy, or be allowed to treat him as such, unless upon some 
fact set forth in his brief, which shall be producible in court. 

That the attorney shall be responsible for the exercise of 
reasonable care in the preparation dictation, that no ground- 
less or wilfully false imputations be used in the defence. 

It is not presumed that, in capital cases, such a rule as that 
formerly proposed could be made available against a prisoner, 
except as a bar to any mitigation of punishment, nor, in truth, 
are such evil courses generally resorted to by the prisoners 
themselves. Vituperation or unsustained inuendoes, passionate 
declamation or aecusatory epithets, in a prisoner’s mouth, gene- 
rally fall harmless upon the objects, and tend to ensure his own 
condemnation. 

The accusations made by the counsel against Madame Pio- 
lans were, that she was the keeper of a disreputable heuse— 
a common gambling house—and was unworthy of credit. We 
will suppose, under an altered rule of law, such a course as the 
following. 

The counsel, on using the term “this woman” invidiously, 
and coupled with expressions which convey the imputation, is in- 
terrupted by the judge :—“ Mr Phillips, you of course are aware 
as yet that no evidence has been elicited to show that the house 
kept by Madame Piolans is disreputable ; we presume that your 
instructions set forth facts which you are prepared to adduce that 
will justify the course you have taken with respect to her.” 

CounsEL.—Certainly, my Lord. 

But the trial cnthainn and no facts justificatory of the alle~ 
gation have been adduced— 

The Jupee to Counset.—In the course of the defence, impu- 
tations of a painful nature were cast upon one of the witnesses, 
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Madame Piolans, who came forward in aid of public justice. 
It is our duty to call for your instructions. 

CounseL.—They are these, my Lord. ‘ The witness, Ma- 
dame Piolans, is the keeper of a disreputable house—a common 
gambling house—the resort of persons of no character.” 

Jupce.—Mr Attorney, this imputation a pears to be entirely 
unsustained. How is it that it was ramet § in the brief? 

Arrorney.—Upon the prisoner’s instructions, my Lord ? 

Jupce.— What facts did he communicate to you to justify the 
accusation ? 

Arrorney.—The fact that a billiard-table was kept in the 
* house. 

Juper.—But the possession of a billiard-table, any more than 
the possession of a pack of cards, does not make the place a 
gambling-house. Did you send to the neighbourhood to ascer- 
tain, from respectable persons, what is the mone of the house, 
or learn whether there had been any proceedings before a magis- 
trete, or convictions had against it ? 

Attorney.—No, I did not, my Lord. 

Jupece.—Then you failed in your duty. Had you made reason- 
ably diligent inquiry, you must have learned what now appears, 
that there was no foundation for the imputation. Your culpable neg- 
lect must have been the occasion of pain to a respectable witness, 
and has created an example calculated to operate most injuriously 
‘on the interests of public justice. ‘The law entitles a prisoner to 
have his offence legally proved, and to have a free defence ; but 
the liberty of defence does not include the licence to resort to false 
imputations. ‘To the offence of which he has been convicted, he 
has added another, though a minor offence, to which you have, 
by your culpable remissness, been accessary, and have given 
efiect. To him no additional punishment is assigned, because it 
is impracticable ; but on you the court must pronounce a sen- 

tence of suspension from your practice, and the party injured— 
‘the witness and her husband, whose house you have been the 
means of defaming—will have an opportunity of seeking compen- 
sation for the injury. 

The practicability and the efficacy of such a course will surely 
not be fisputed. And we are at a loss to perceive in what pos- 
sible mode the interests of an innocent prisoner could be affected 
injuriously by it. We conceive, indeed, that in artificial, as in 
natural procedure, a more prompt interference would be justified 
and required on the part of the judge for the protection of the 
witnesses, and for the instantaneous removal of false and injurious 
impressions from the minds of the jury. We can conceive, on 
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the utterance of the word “ ruffians,” “ inquisitorial ruffian,” 
“gang,” &c., applied to the police, such a scene as the following: 

Jupce (interrupting the counsel).—Mr Phillips, the term 
“ruffian”’ is one which you are not entitled to apply, even toa 
particular witness, much less to a whole class. Witnesses as well 
as prisoners are to be presumed to be innocent until they are 
proved to be guilty, “ty of the adequacy of that proof it forms - 
no part of your duty to decide. You are at liberty to urge any 
facts which you may conceive to be destructive of the testimony 
of a witness; but, in applying epithets implying condemnation 

ou usurp the functions of the jury, and also those of the judge. 

t will aid your conception of the impropriety of such a course if 
you imagine that the counsel on the other side had been per- 
mitted to anticipate conviction, and had been allowed to apply 
the like epithets against the prisoner. 

It is said we abound in mercy, but we give so much of it to the 
guilty, that we have none to spare for the innocent. Criminal 
justice ‘has been made to vacillate in this country between two 
sets of blind presumptions,—the ancient one, which presumed 
guilt in all who were accused, and the modern one, which pre- 
sumes that all who are accused are innocent, and which even 
after conviction, overlooks the party injured and the tendency of 
the crime, and bestows unbounded sympathy on the criminal. 
A treatise might be written in illustration of the mischiefs of 
acting on presumptions, when the facts of the particular case are 
developed and require none. Our English practice, it appears 
to us, requires,the terdium quid of “not proven.” ‘The sym- 
pathies of the Old Bailey bar are, we must say, on the same 
side with their lucre, and with all the inmates of the gaol; with 
them, all policemen are what they were designated in Cour- 
voisier’s case, bloodhounds,—and witnesses, persecutors of the 
innocent. Entire innocence is always in peril in the dock, and 
has no other security than in the aid of counsel. When an ex- 
tension of summary punishments in the case of juvenile delin- 

uents was lately proposed, the Old Bailey bar was in arms for 
the defence of the right of jury trials, and the lagrewtere was 
scared from much needed and highly beneficial reform by their 
outcries of danger to the innocent. 

In plain matter of fact, however, such a case as a wilfully false 
accusation of an innocent person is a case of the most rare occur- 
rence. A committal for trial, except upon satisfactory evidence 
and really known guilt, is almost as rare. ‘The cases of error 
which have of late years occurred in our courts have been such 
cases as this,—a burglary is committed, and being discovered 
within an hour by the police, they make immediate pursuit, and 
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before daylight find the stolen goods in a suspected house, the 
house of the nearest receiver, who is taken with the goods in his 

ossession, of which he can give no satisfactory account. The 
jury are charged that it is a “presumption of law” that recent 
possession unaccounted for is evidence of guilt, and on the pre- 
sumption of law the receiver is convicted of the particular act of 
which he is innocent. Another case: an offence has been com- 
mitted, and the offender has been seen, but has escaped, and a 
description is given of his person. ‘The police are put in pur- 
suit, and from amongst the habitual delinquents they apprehend 
the one who comes the nearest to the description, or who may 
happen to fit it. The position of a prisoner under such cireum- 
stances is perilous in proportion to the closeness of the personal 
resemblance, and the known bad character on which he was 
apprehended. An officer, on hearing the description, will de- 
clare, what he believes, that he knows “the man,” and a servant, 
or a terrified female witness, has no difficulty in persuading her- 
self of his identity, and swearing positively to him. ‘The prisoner 
can prove no satisfactory alibi, for, being a thief, he has only bad 
characters with him, and was perhaps out that night himself upon 
the prowl in another part of the district. He is asked if he has 
any witnesses to character? ‘The gabler and the officers present 
in court restrain a smile at the question, or betray a conscious- 
ness that there are none. ‘The prisoner looks despairingly; he 
is convicted, and suffers, whilst he protests his innocence, which 
nobody believes. Accessories have sometimes been convicted as 
= als; but the accusation or the conviction of a person in 

umble life, who is respectable as well as innocent, is so rare as 


not to be felt by any class as a danger, and is sufficient to nega- 


tive the pretext for alarm which the Old Bailey bar is so ready 
to raise against any reform of the present peat procedure. 

The very rule for which the English practitioners endea- 
vour to maintain a superstitious awe, the rule forbidding the 
interrogation of the accused in any stage of the procedure, 
either at what was originally intended to be Ais examination, 
or at the trial, — that rule which shuts the mouth of the 
guilty for fear he may commit himself, also shuts the mouth of 
the innocent man who may be accused, and prevents him giving 
the circumstantial explanations which he dete could give in 
answer to any questions put to him. An innocent person could 
really be in no more dangerous hands than in those of a practi- 
tioner of the class belonging to the criminal courts, who invete- 
rately act on the latent presumption that their client is guilty, 
and cannot open his mouth without endangering himself. 

In the doubtfal case where an accused person would, by his 
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explanations in answer to the interrogatories of a judicious magis- 
trate, obtain an early liberation, having his tongue tied by the 
English procedure, being advised, as he always is, by his attorney 
and counsel, when he has one, “ not to disclose his defence,” but 
** to reserve himself until his trial,”—he is committed and endures 
a long term of imprisonment, then an anxious trial, in itself a 
punishment, before he obtains his acquittal. And here on the fa- 
vourite legal ground for the exclusion of testimony, viz. interest, 
we might fairly challenge the competency of the practitioners 
of the criminal courts to give an opinion on the subject. If sucha 
question were determined merely by dicta, we believe the disin- 
terested practitioners of other courts would assent to the reform. 
An attorney who resists the committal of his client for trial, or who 
favours such explanations as may have that effect, at the first 
stage of the procedure favours a course in which some five or 
ten guineas of costs are obtainable, instead of a prolonged course 
of several hazardous stages, from which twenty, thirty, fifty, or 
a hundred guineas of emolument are obtained, or more, according 
to the means of the accused; whe, independently of any ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence, may always in this position be termed 
“a victim of the law.” The substitution of a pure procedure for 
the present course in a which gives to the ninety 
per cent. of clear and undoubted cases of guilt, defences on 
such false assumptions of persecuted innocence, and of malice 
and dishonesty of witnesses, as were displayed in the defence of 
Courvoisier, would present to the imagination of the practitioner 
the apparent loss of ninety per cent of his business—we say ap- 
parent, because the professional aid of avocats de prison would 
nevertheless be frequently required to submit extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Summary convictions before the professional magis- 
trate would, it must be confessed, occasion a dire diminution of 
business and professional emoluments in the superior courts ; and 
we might put it to the gentlemen who practise in them, whether 
they are competent to judge calmly of anything which may so 
powerfully affect them. 

All that we have indicated as an alteration may be shouted 
against as theoretical, or what is worse, tending to the French 
practice. We are, however, prepared to repudiate the French 
practice, whilst we vindicate the principle that a judicial investi- 
gation should be conducted with the same full and careful 
examination of the accused as would be given in private life 
by sensible and judicious persons. That aversion which may 
naturally be felt to the mention of an examination of prisoners, 
even of one who has the strongest presumptions of guilt against 
him, generally has its source in the conception that prisoners 
would be treated as innocent witnesses are treated. 
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Without going into France, however, we may find in the 
practice of tland the example of a procedure grounded on 
the surer foundations of the prisoner’s being allowed and en- 
couraged to tell the truth. The principle of excluding the 
suggestio falsi or the suppressio veri, is carried out in Scotland by 
the exclusion of the attorney or the counsel from communica- 
tion with the prisoner until his precognition is over, and until 
his liberation or his committal is determined upon. The first 
examination of the prisoner takes place in the presence of the 
local judge and the public prosecutor. We are from the ac- 
count of the practice as given by Mr Sheriff Alison, the text 
writer on the criminal law of Scotland :— 


“The peculiar and delicate situation of witnesses, at the com- 
mencement of a precognition, and the great facility of corrupting 
or diverting the sources of evidence at the commencement of the 
investigation, has from the earliest times given rise to the rule, that 
the precognition is strictly an ex parte proceeding, at which neither 
the accused nor his friends or legal advisers can claim to be present, 
nor to put questions on his behalf, nor to claim a copy of, or even 
see the declaration of the witnesses. It is the principle of our law, 
that the evidence in criminal cases is in a great degree made up of a 
comparison between the statements of the witnesses and the admissions 
which the accused has emitted in his declaration; that this com- 
parison, while it often tends to make out the criminality of the 
guilty, is in general favourable to the interest of the innocent prisoner, 

y the coincidence which it establishes between what he has said, 
and the declarations (to him unknown) of the persons examined 
against him; that this benefit could not accrue to the innocent, nor 
this additional evidence be obtained against the guilty prisoner, if 
either were present at the declarations of the witnesses, because this 
would give the one the means of machination, and making up a 
declaration consistent with what they had said, and deprive the pe Ba 
of the observation that it was impossible: and therefore, that the 
strict seclusion of the prisoner in the interval between arrest and 
commitment to stand trial, and the ex parte nature of all proceedings 
in precognition, is essential to the great objects of criminal juris- 
prudence, the conviction of the guilty, and the speedy liberation of 
the innocent prisoner.” 


At this examination, according to the more humane law of 
Scotland— 


“It is not to be imagined that it is the intention of the law that 
he should be prevented from bringing forward such genuine and 
unexceptionable evidence as may by establishing his innocence both 
save him from the disgrace and mischief of a lengthened confine- 
ment, and the public from the burthen of maintaining a person for 
months in diel whe is ultimately to be acquitted. 
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“ The principle of law, and the rule of common sense is, that every 
deed done, and every word spoken by the prisoner subsequent to the 
date of the crime charged against him, is the fit subject for the con- 
sideration of the jury, and that if duly proved it must enter into the 
consideration of their verdict. Of course, among the circumstances 
which may be of weight, either for him or against him, none can be 
more material than what he deliberately said himself when brought 
before the magistrate for examination. If the story then told is pro- 
bable in itself, and agrees with what the witnesses have wets in 
those particulars in which it is susceptible of confirmation, it is as 
material a circumstance in his favour, as, if it be absurd or incredible, 
and contradicted by their testimony, it is a circumstance of weight 
against him. If the prisoner chooses to decline any or all of these 
questions, he is perfectly at liberty to do so, and no compulsion 
whatever can be legally employed to compel him to speak out ; but, 
on the other hand, the prosecutor is entitled to have the question, 
and the fact of the prisoner’s having declined to answer it is put 
down in the declaration ; a thing which is constantly done in prac- 
tice, and by which it frequently happens that the most important 

resumptions are obtained agaiust a prisoner ; for certainly nothing 
in general tells more against a prisoner with a jury, or any body of 
sensible men, than a refusal to answer all the questions which have 
any bearing on the crime with which he is charged. A declaration, 
therefore, is in general as great a benefit to an innocent, as it is a 
disadvantage to a guilty person; and in both cases it conduces to 
the great ends of criminal io. the conviction of the guilty and the 
acquittal of the innocent.” 


The practical ape of the Scotch law, though capable of 


amendment, may be established by abundant evidence. One 
_ result of the careful preliminary examination is that fewer doubt- 
ful cases are sent to trial, and fewer persons tried escape 
conviction.* Suspected persons obtain ready discharge on ac- 
counting for themselves, and the pursuit of criminals is bet- 
ter directed.+ But for the power of interrogating suspected 
persons which was exercised by Captain Stewart, chief of the 
police at Edinburgh, in his capacity of public prosecutor, Burke 
and Hare would both have escaped, as Gould and several mur- 





* The criminal returns do not distinguish the cases tried in the supreme 
courts ; but it appears from the returns from the whole of Scotland, that of 
the persons committed for trial, from ten to twelve per cent. fewer are ac- 
quitted than in England. If the same proportion were convicted in England, 
upwards of two thousand more persons would be convicted annually ; i. e. 
either that number of innocent persons are improperly committed for trial, 
or that number of criminals are annually set at large, in consequence of the 
defects of the procedure. There canbe no doubt of this last alternative 
— true one. 

+ Were the whole of the officers, from the procurator fiscal, or public 
prosecutor, to the Lord Advocate, prevented taking private practice, and 
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derers, of whose guilt no rational doubt can be entertained, have 
escaped in England, to the great injury of public justice. ‘The 
procedure being shorter, and private individuals being relieved 
from the burthen of prosecution, parties come forward with 
greater readiness, and fewer persons who have once prosecuted 
will hesitate to go forward a second time in aid of publie justice. 

We cannot speak from observation as to the habits of the 
Scotch bar in respect to the examination of witnesses, but no 
complaint is heard, and the procedure above described takes 
away the greater part of the foundation for abuse. 

In general a contrite acknowledgment of the fact (confirmed 
always by other evidence connecting him with the criminal pro- 
ceedings) is in all correct practice received, and has weight with 
the court in Scotland. In England no account is taken of con- 
trition, either in its effects upon the prisoner, or upon the peo- 
ple. Yet we conceive such occasions afford to a judge of high 
moral or truly Christian perceptions, valuable opportunities of 
impressing the sacred obligation to adhere to the truth on all 
occasions. The closing scene of the trial even of Courvoisier 
might have allowed of words of consideration, had the counsel, 
acting under a proper rule, come forward when he received the 
confession, and announced that the fact of the guilt being con- 


fessed to him it was his duty to declare it, and to confine himself 
to the facts in extenuation. Some such expressions as the fol- 
lowing on the part of the judge to the prisoner would not have 
been unbecoming on the occasion. 

Jupce. “It is some relief to the contemplation of the horror 


subjected to increased responsibilities for the due performance of their duties, 
the machinery for penal administration in Scotland, which is at present highly 
superior to that in England, might be made the best in Europe. _ The fiscal 
is usually a writer of the signet, or an attorney. In one part of Scotland 
a public clamour was a short time ago raised against the public prosecutor 
for not proceeding against a landed proprietor, who was accused of having 
committed a grave offence. The case was investigated, when it really ap- 
peared to be an unfounded charge. But the fiscal happened to be the law 
agent to the accused! As private practitioners, it frequently happens that they 
are agents of the parties against whom accusations are preferred. The expense 
of so great a number of officers as the fiscals would probably be stated as the 
obstacle to making the public prosecutor independent, and above suspicion, 
and of extending the advantages of their services. In some counties in Scot- 
land a paid constabulary force on the plan of the English is in the course of 
introduction. They would do well to appoint men of education as the chief 
officers, and confer upon them the functions of the procurator fiscals, of which 
they have an advantageous example in the chief of the police at Edinburgh. 
The chief officer must be Gemnentr instructed on the spot as to the circum- 
stances of the crimes committed, and to instruct a third i intermediate person, 
even when it can be as fully done, which it rarely can, is a great loss of time 
to the parties, and in all ordinary cases a needless expense to the public. 
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of your crime to find that it has not entirely extinguished in 
your breast all social feelings ; that one feeling, at least—a regard 
for truth—has so far returned to you as to make you abstain 
from casting abroad upon your fellow-servants, and all other per- 
sons who might have been liable to suspicion, the imputation of 
your crime, and that you have so far manifested a returning con- 
sciousness of what is due to the feelings of others as to put an 
end to any suspense or alarm that the real murderer might yet 
be at large. Foster those feelings whilst you may, as they will 
best enable you to meet your doom, and best mitigate the suffer- 
ings of your parents and of those who must feel it a painful 
reproach to have been related to or connected with one so guilty.” 

We need say nothing to enforce the moral superiority of the 
peneties which receives the contrition to that which rejects it. 

n ordinary cases the English law, which proceeds with such 
scrupulous regard to the feelings of the accused, is indiscriminate. 
No attempts are made to distinguish between first accusations 
and first offences and first convictions. In Scotland the culprit 
is warned that the present offence will be taken into account if 
he is a second time brought under accusations. In England a 
large portion of the persons who have not thrown themselves 
upon society as professed depredators, and who are accused of 
first offences, such as servants, especially female servants, ap- 
peates who have robbed their masters, young persons who 

ve yielded to casual temptation to pilfer, frequently fall into 
abject contrition and acknowledge their guilt, and would gladly 
pas guilty and have the case adjudicated at once, as in Scot- 

d, in cases of first offences incurring secondary punishments, 
where they thus avoid the painful repetition of the narrative of 
their guilt; but in England this is barbarously forbidden; the 
form at least of a new trial must be gone through, and then 
Christian judges, our ministers of truth, are seen by the people 
to urge the contrite on to pleas implying conscious mendacity ;— 
their feelings of contrition are suppressed, and they are usually 
sent to indiscriminate confinement with hardened criminals, whose 
associates they become for life ! 

When the statute book was filled with capital punishments 
there might have appeared grounds of alarm that any change in 
the criminal mee would render the punishment of death 
more frequent, or occasion it to be swanded erroneously ; but 
since capital punishment has fallen so much into desuetude, 
those fears of any alterations in the procedure are groundless, 
and the way is open to an extensive reform of the barbarous and 
demoralizing practice of our superior courts of criminal juris- 
diction. E. 
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Art. I].—1. Woman and her Master. 2 vols. 8vo. H. Colburn. 
2. Women of England. By Mrs Ellis. Fisher and Sons. 


8. Essai sur le Caractdre, les Maurs, et l’ Esprit des Femmes, 
Par M. Thomas. Paris. 


4. Rev. S. Smith on Female Education. Edin. Review, 1810. 
5. Woman’s Mission. Sixth Edition. Parker. 


6. Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. By Mrs 
Jamieson. 


%. Plain Letters to the Lord Chancellor on the Infants’ Custody 
Bill. By Pearce Stevenson. 


8. Society in America. By Harriet Martineau. 
9. Means and Ends, or Self-Training. By C. M. Sedgwick. 
10. Woman's Rights and Duties. By a Woman. 2 vols. Parker. 


ig is evident, from the number of works tliat have recently 

appeared entitled, or addressed to, ‘* woman,” that the situa- 
tion of women is, at this moment, a matter of interest and dis- 
cussion, especially to themselves. To what degree they are and 
ought to be considered as inferior and subordinate in relation to 
men is an important part of the question. Whether their sub- 
jection has not been carried farther by the prevalence of mere 
physical force than nature makes necessary, at least in an age of 
refinement; and consequently whether the laws which concern 
women in the domestic relations as daughters, wives, and mo- 
thers, may not now be improved in their favour, while those 
restrictions which affect them in their individual capacity as 
human beings, and which are rather the effect of custom than 
of positive enactment, may not admit of being mitigated or 
abolished—are all questions of deep interest, which are main- 
tained in the affirmative by a reforming party. Another party, 
more conservative, maintain that it is just as little desirable 
as it is possible for woman to throw off Son allegiance to man. 
Some are even scandalised at the degree of liberty already 
allowed her, an a few sigh for the good old times of our 
grandmothers, when hoops and trains added to the confinement 
of petticoats. 

On one material point, however, there is now a general agree- 
ment—that there is no good in female ignorance. On the sub- 
ject of intellectual education, publie opinion and practice have 
undergone a complete change within a very few years, so that 
the distinguishing and sumetinions epithet of blue-stocking grows 
as obsolete and obscure in origin as Whig or Tory. There are 


¢ 
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academies for ladies where they may learn mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, confer no 
distinctions. All ladies now-a-days read pede some 
write pamphlets and conduct journals—are members of scien- 
tific associations, and “grace the galleries” on occasion of pub- 
lic meetings. What daeimen, it may be asked, remains? The 
ladies (some of them at least) do not mean to remain in galleries ; 
—they are about to descend to the arena, and become speakers 
in place of listeners—say the apprehensive party—and then 
what becomes of female modesty and the peace and purity of 
the domestic hearth? Who is to make tea? and take care of 
the children ? 

Women, say the agitators, meet with nothing but injustice ; 
so dle is this, that men, their tyrants, do not pretend to deny 
it, and as Mr O’Connell tells his countrymen, “ Who would be 
free, themselves must strike the blow.” Not to mention Wols- 
toncraft’s ‘ Vindication of the Rights of Women’ and other older 
works, some good hard blows have been struck in our own day 
by Miss Martineau for the cause of female freedom, and Lady 
5 Se is now taking up the cudgels for her sex. These ladies 
are not content with what, according to their own showing, is 


bondage. ‘There are, however, an equal or greater number of 
female writers who are satisfied with their social position, and 
say it is no bondage. 
At the risk of pleasing nobody, we must confess we think 
both sides in the right, and both somewhat in the wrong. 
We are indeed fully —s that the progress of civilization 
i 


will discover, nay, has discovered, many faults and defects in the 
laws which concern women’; and it would be hard indeed to 
adhere to the wisdom of our ancestors only with regard to them. 
While any causes of complaint remain, it ought not, we think, 
to be a subject of regret, that they are liable to be exaggerated. 
And it is ake satisfactory that the persons who suffer, or fancy 
they suffer, injustice, are now able, by means of pens and print- 
ing presses, if not in public pares Fon to make their wrongs 
known. How these are to be redressed is another question. 
Eventually, we think, this must become the business of the 
Legislature, and the redress of female grievances must proceed 
on the same grounds of a more impartial justice for all, which 
have brought about every other reform in law, although the 
ame of absolute equality must always, in the case of women, 
modified by their different situation (we need not call it infe- 
rior position) from men. 
e may remark in passing, that a rage for governing and 
making laws is inherent in an early stage of society, and that as 
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society advances there are vastly more foolish restrictions to take 
off than useful regulations to make. Man, it would appear, is 
naturally legislative, and acquires with difficulty the wisdom 
of “Jetting” even “well alone.” So far, it will be observed, 
we go with the “ Movement” party, “Ne quid nimis.” We 
expect, as they seem to do, that the complainants are them- 
selves to take the lead in the remedial legislation we have been 
contemplating, while we disbelieve that, for the sex’s peculiar 
interests, womanhood requires to be “represented” by itself, 
or, in fact, admits of being so. On different grounds we think 
it desirable that women should be admitted to share more 
directly in the benefits of our reformed, civil, and political insti- 
tutions. 

But before proceeding to the improvements we anticipate, we 
shall glance backwards to what have been attained. 

The battle of Education, which was fought for women, be- 
tween earlier Reformers and Conservatives, is now, as we have 
already observed, altogether won. It was, after all, but a question 
of time, for let cultivation onee spread very generally ae men, 
and no prejudice can long exclude women from it. ‘The two 


sexes,” says Thomas, “ always follow one another (though at a 
little distance, by imitation,)—and are elevated and improved, 


or weakened and corrupted together.” * 

Although it is almost like “ slaying of the slain,” we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote a short passage from a little essay 
on Female Education, + unrivalled for its practical good sense, 
pointed and set off by a happy strain of playful humour. Be- 
sides the relish that attaches to almost every morsel of the au- 
thor’s, this is useful for suggesting, in a simple but striking 
manner, a principle which may guide us in the farther changes 
which are proposed in the condition of women, showing clearly 
that though some of them may be deemed impracticable, they 
need scarcely be apprehended as unsafe. 


“ A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties of life neces- 
sarily devolve upon the female sex. The arrangement of all house- 
hold matters, and the care of children in their early infaney, must of 
course depend upon them. Now, there is a very general notion, 
that the moment you put the education of women upon a better 
footing than it is at present, at that moment there will be an end to 
all domestic economy, and that, if you once suffer women to eat of 
the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family will very soon be re- 
duced to the same kind of aerial and unsatisfactory diet. These, 





* ‘Essai sur le Caractére, les Moeurs, et l’Esprit des Femmes.’ Par 
M. Thomas. Paris, 1792. P. 75. 
+ ‘Female Education.’ Works of the Rev. S. Smith. 
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and all such opinions, are referable to one great and common cause 
of error ;—that man does everything, and that nature does nothing; 
and that everything we see is referable to positive institution, rather 
than to original feeling. Can anything, i example, be more per- 
fectly absurd than to suppose that the care and perpetual solicitude 
which a mother feels for her children, depends upon her ignorance 
of Greek and mathematics, and that she would desert an infant for a 
quadratic equation? We seem to imagine that we can break in 

ieces the solemn institutions of nature, by the little laws of a board- 
ng school, and that the existence of the human race depends upon 
teaching women a little more, or a little less; that Cimmerian igno- 
rance can aid parental affection, or the circle of arts and sciences 
produce its destruction. In the same manner we forget the princi- 
ples upon which the love of order, arrangement, and all the arts of 
economy depend. They depend not upon ignorance, nor idleness ; 
but upon the poverty, confusion, and ruin which would ensue from 
neglecting them. Add to these principles the love of what is beau- 
tiful and magnificent, and the vanity of display; and there can 
surely be no reasonable doubt, but that the order and economy of 


pare life is amply secured from the perilous inroads of know- 


e.* 

“e of the prejudice so happily dealt with here, doubtless, 
arose from some confusion of ideas between domestic duties in 
general and the performance of certain acts which, by a natural 
association, seemed to constitute an essential part of them. But 
the progress of the arts and manufactures alone, without reference 
to any change in opinion, occasions an entire alteration in the 
nature of domestic employments. An attendant effect of luxur 
and civilization is to procure leisure for the housekeeper as well 
as for everybody else. 

A woman may still ** be virtuous, and look well to the ways of 
her household,” without being: required with her own hands to 
spin, weave, bleach, dye, dig, sow, reap, thrash, grind, bake, and 
brew. The greater perfection and division of labour procures for 
us all the necessaries and comforts of life almost ready made,— 
and it is better economy so to purchase them,—while the ener- 
gies thus graphically described in the proverbs find their exer- 
cise only, in all classes of society, in a choice of articles or com- 

ison of prices; among the higher in a general superinten- 

ence or stewardship. 

But if a close attention to particular manual arts, as in 
one age, weaving and spinning, in another, cookery or needle- 
work, ceases to be looked on as an indispensable duty in a woman, 
still less can it be conceived to include all that is necessary to 





* «Edin, Review,’ 1810. Sidney Smith on ‘Female Education;’ p. 301. 
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enable her “ to do a husband geod, and not evil,” or to train a 
child in the way he should go ;—that is, to be an agreeable com- 
panion for educated men, or a fit guide for youth. Intellectual 
education is at length discovered to be no hindrance to the - 
liar duties of women, but, on the contrary, to be absolutely 
necessary for the right performance of them. It is now, there- 
fore, argued for on the very plea it was formerly refused, viz. 
to make good wives and mothers; and, for this purpose, it is the 
fashion with almost all writers on the subject to exalt and mag- 
nify the nature and extent of female influence. This is a con- 
siderable step gained, and one of which the good effects are 
already so apparent as to furnish a complete answer to all who 
might fancy, because no female Bacons, Shakspeares, or New- 
tons have appeared, that the advantages to society from female 
improvement are less material than those communicated by the 
superiority of distinguished men. But why, we would ask, 
must the right of half the human race to have their reason 
cultivated be still made to rest on the benefits thereby ac- 
cruing to the other half? This notion of a bargain is 
humiliating to both parties. It cannot satisfy refined or liberal 
minded men, any more than it can be agreeable to women of 
intelligence and spirit. ‘ Let us not confine ourselves,” said 
the most amiabie of French philosophers, “ merely to the advan- 
tages society might derive from the education of women; let us 
go farther, and have the justice and humanity not to deny them 
what may sweeten life for themselves as well as for us. How often 
have we experienced a power in mental culture and the exercise 
of our talents to withdraw us from our calamities and to console 
us in our sorrows; why, then, refuse to the more amiable half 
of the species destined to share with us the ills of existence, the 
solace best fitted to enable them to be endured!”* The melan- 
choly tenderness of these expressions belonged to the writers’ 
peculiar character, but the generous sentiment they contain is 
worthy to be laid to all hearts. In a more cheerful spirit, the 
culture of the mind may be advocated as a certain means of 
increasing the enjoyments, as well as of soothing the ills of life. 
The — of sex have a tendency to make women be 
regarded oftener in the dependent and subordinate position in 
which they appear in relation to man, than as possessing, in 
common with him, a moral, rational, responsible, and, therefore, 
independent existence of their own. T o make only a passing 
allusion to the unfortunate circumstances which may produce 





* ‘@uvres Philosophiques, Historiques et Literaires de D’Alembert.’ 
Tome vy, p. 352. 
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s¢ an utter disdain for the character of women, a brutal indiffer- 
ence to their misery, which is the worst fault, as it is the surest 
punishment of the finished libertine,”* and to notice only com- 
moner and less painful results of a limited experience—woman, 
in the eyes of enamoured youth, is as a— 


“ Phantom of delight— 
A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.” 


We may be excused for borrowing a poetical, and yet faithful 
description. ‘The happy husband, who— 


*¢ Sees her in a nearer view, 
A spirit yet a woman too— 
A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


may think of her merely as a part of himself, the complement, as 
it were, of his own existepce. Perhaps it is only the disinte- 
rested affection of a father that will always sufficiently recognize 
in her (to use the words of the same beautiful poet)— 
“ The being breathing thoughtful breath, 
The traveller betwixt life and death.” 


Yet it is in this high light that woman claims, not as a boon, but 
as aright, to be first addressed by education,—that education 
which has for its object the virtue and happiness of each indi- 
vidual submitted to it; for these, as we learn from reason and 
religion, are in every human being of equal importance. We 
do not mean to say that, in the actual intercourse of life, the 
moral independence of women is not felt and acknowledged, as 
it is in the study of the philanthropist; but we do assert that it 
is often overlooked, and that it has not yet taken its proper place 
as a principle in almost any system of female education which 
has fallen under our notice. 

We shall give an example of the defect we allude to out of a 
recent deservedly popular work,+ premising that no one, accord- 
ing to our poor judgment, has done more to improve and mo- 
dernize the common notions of female duty than the author of 
* Woman’s Mission.’ 

‘¢ The fact of moral and intellectual equality being established, it 
seems somewhat irrational to condemn women to obscurity and 
detail for their field of exertion, while men usurp the extended one 
of public usefulness. And a good case may be made out on this 





* Article on London University, ‘ Edin. Review.’ 
+ ‘Woman's Mission,’ p. 49. J. W. Parker, West Strand. Chap. v, 
‘ Proper Sphere for the Influence of Women, Nature, and Extent.’ 
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very point. Yet the conclusions are false and pernicious, and the 
prejudices which we now smile at as obsolete, are truths of nature’s 
own imparting, only wanting the agency of comprehensive intelli- 
gence to make them valuable, by adapting them to the present state 
of society. For, as one atom of falsehood in first principles nullifies 
a whole theory, so one principle, fundamentally true, suffices to 
obviate many minor errors. This fundamentally true principle, I 
am prepared to show, exists in the established opinions concerning 
the true sphere of women, and that whether originally dictated by 
reason, or derived from a sort of intuition, they are right, and for 
this cause—the one quality on which woman’s value and influence 
depend is the renunciation of self, and the old prejudices respecting 
her inculcated self-renunciation. Educated in obscurity, trained to 
consider the fulfilment of domestic duties as the aim or end of 
her existence, there was little to feed the appetite for fame, or 
the indulgence of self-idolatry. Now here the principle funda- 
mentally bears upon the very qualities most desirable to be 
cultivated and those most desirable to-be avoided. A return to 
the practical part of the system is by no means to be recommended, 
for with increasing intellectual advantages it is not to be supposed 
that the perfection of the conjugal character is to consult a husband’s 

alate, and submit to his ill-humour, or of the maternal, to administer 
in due alternation the sponge and the rod. All that is contended 
for is, that the fundamental principle is right—* that women are to 
live for others ;” and therefore all that we have to do is to carry out 
this fundamentally right principle into wider application,” &c. 


* That women are to live for others,” as a general observation 
on life, is a just one, and, in as far as it may be said to be a law 
of nature, we see in it nothing “ inconsistent” or “ irrational.” 
It is only when suggested as “ a fundamental principle in their 
education,” that we object to it, not for what it comprehends, 
but for what it leaves out. To live for others as well as for our- 
selves is the duty of all; but the degree, as well as manner, in 
which we are to do so, is a question referable to higher princi- 
ples in morals, and which cannot, for women, any more than for 
men, be thus solved and set at rest by a single stroke of the pen. 
The adapting system demonstrates its own absurdity imme- 
diately on trying the converse of any of its propositions. Are 
men to live for themselves? Do they not require at least as 
much to be taught (if teaching could do it) to repress their selfish, 
to cultivate their social affections, while women (such is the 
different tendency of their situation) are found to be most want- 
aS the opposite qualities of self-respect and self-reliance ? 

e think there is much good sense and good feeling in some 


observations of Mrs Jamieson’s on this subject. 
This lady seems fond of giving her readers surprises. With the 
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view, as she tells us, “ to show that the education of women, as 
at present conducted, is founded on mistaken principles,” she 
made some very charming criticisms on the female characters in 
Shakspeare, which she chose to call “ characteristics of women ;” 
showing, at-any rate, that she herself possessed something of a 
kindred genius. In a later publication,* which led us to expect 
some account of Canada,—she has done more to accom- 
plish her design: her winter studies and summer rambles 
there having the same object,—the nature and situation of 
women. Many of her thoughts, although set down in the 
most desultory and hasty manner, and taking often a very fanci- 
ful shape, are acute and profound, displaying an intimate 
acquaintance with life (ladies’ life especially), and a pretty exact 
appreciation of the point that society has attained in refine- 
ment, conventional or real. Apropos of the difficulty a gentle- 
man settler has expressed to her of finding a wife to suit his 
situation and taste, she remarks on the peculiar disadvantages 
which women, most of all English women, have to encounter in 
emigration. 


‘¢In women, as now educated, there is a strength of local habits 
and attachments, a want of cheerful lbtenuins a cherished 
physical delicacy, a weakness of temperament—deemed, and falsely 
deemed, in deference to the pride of man, essential to feminine grace 
and refinement—altogether unfitting them for a life which were 
otherwise delightful; the active out-of-door life in which she must 
share and sympathise, and the in-door occupations which in Eng- 
land are considered servile; for a woman who cannot perform for 
herself and others all household offices has no business here. But 
when I hear some men declare that they cannot endure to see women 
eat, and others speak of brilliant health and strength in young girls 
as being rude and vulgar, with various notions of the same kind too 
grossly absurd and perverted even for ridicule, I cannot wonder at 
any nonsensical affectations I meet with in my own sex, nor de 
otherwise than pity the mistakes and deficiencies of those who are 
sagely brought up with the one end and aim—to get married. As 
you always used to say, ‘ Let there be a demand for a better article, 
and a better article will be supplied.’ 

“A woman blessed with good health, a cheerful spirit, larger 
sympathies, larger capabilities of reflection and action, some know- 
ledge of herself, her own nature, and the common lot of humanity, 
with a plain understanding which has been allowed to throw itself 
out unwarped by sickly fancies and prejudices—such a woman would 
be as happy in Canada as anywhere in the world. A weak, frivo- 
lous, half-educated, or ill-educated woman, may be as miserable in 
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the heart of London as in the heart of a forest. But there her 
deficiencies are not so injurious, and are supplied to herself and 
others by the circumstances and advantages around her.” * 

Another point has, we think, been gained over to the side 
of liberality: the propriety of leaving open to women any em- 
ployment which can procure for them independence. It is so 
essential to every feeling of delicacy that ~y should not seek 
‘matrimony as the only creditable method of retaining their 

lace in society, that we are not surprised to find female writers, 
acasvot disagreeing in other matters, of one accord in this. 

Hear what is anid, even by those who are fond of a fixed sphere 
for woman’s duties or exertions. 


“The increasing demands of luxury in a highly civilized com- 
munity operate most injuriously on the cause of disinterested affec- 
tions, and particularly so in the case of women who are generally 
precluded from maintaining their position by any other schemes but 
matrimonial ones. I might say something here on the cruelty of 
that conventional prejudice which shackles the independence of 
women, by attaching the loss of caste to almost all, nay, all of the 
very few sources of pecuniary emolument open to them,” &c.t ~ 


The opinion here implied, we must remark, is not legiti- 
mately = ee from the “ fundamental principle” formerly 
quoted, that “ women are to live for others,” but has been 
worked out in the writer’s mind by quite another process. 

We meet with a passage to the same effect in Mrs Ellis’s 
* Women of England’ This work may be called a complete 
manual of the social and domestic duties. The chapters on kind- 
ness and consideration are highly deserving of study, and convey 
a very persuasive recommendation of the minor moralities of life. 
With these merits there is to us an air of rather offensive John 
Bullism, in exalting the character of English women over that 
of allthe other women in the world. With all respect for Eng- 
lish * homes and hearths,” we think this Sodaaek dietitian 18 
neither fair to our neighbours nor advantageous for ourselves. 
** For different reasons,” as Ferdinand says, “ have I loved 
different women.” In the practice, by women, of many useful 
arts, in the art of conversation, in the moral management of 
children, very beneficial hints might, we think, be taken from 
the continent for social and domestic use in England. 

Neither is Mrs Ellis altogether free from the old prejudice 
which loves to contrast economy and learning, and to represent 
science and goodness of heart as somewhat incompatible, or from 





* «Women in Canada,’ p. 153. 


+ Chap. on ‘Love and Marriage—Woman’s Mission.’ Second Edition. 
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the more fashionable one of suggesting, as the very highest 
motives for improvement in women, the happiness and virtue of 
men. Yet, thus conservative, she gives it as her opinion, 


‘‘ That women whose parents are possessed of slender means, or 
engaged in business, and who can with extreme difficulty accomplish 
even so much as what is called ‘ making their way ;’ that women in 
this class should be educated not simply for ladies, but for useful 
and active members of society, and for this purpose that they 
should consider it no degradation to render their activity conducive 
to the purposes of trade. 

“Tt is a curious anomaly in the structure of modern society, that 
gertlemen may employ their hours of business in almost any de- 
grading occupation, and if they have but the means of supporting a 
respectable establishment at home, may be gentlemen still, while if a 
lady does but touch any article, no matter how delicate, in the way 
of trade, she loses caste, and ceases to bea lady. With the im- 
provements of art and the increase of manufactures, there must be 
an increased demand for mechanics and work people of every descrip- 
tion ; and supposing English society to be so divided, as it soon must 
be, into four classes, there surely can be no reason why the second 
class of females should not be so trained as to partake in the advan- 
tages resulting from this extended sphere of action and useful occu- 
pation,” &c. 


She next proceeds to show how this may be done. This is 
the hardest task, and we do not think that the difficulties encoun- 
tered by women in engaging in business are altogether attri- 
butable to the prejudice here complained of. For, as the duties 
of wives and mothers are not compatible with a very close atten- 
tion to a mechanical pursuit, so a natural expectancy of these 
unites with vanity in themselves and in their families to pre- 
vent the early training necessary for success. The few, there- 
fore, who enter the field of competition with men, do so at great 
disadvantage, and the temptation is strong for a woman, who 
happens to possess any capital, to decline improving it by trade 
on her own account. It is thus we explain the fact which has 
been. remarked as strange, that shopkeeping, which, for the 
variety and lightness of its toil, approaches the nearest to domes- 
tic employments, should have been so little resorted to by women 
in this country. But still prejudice or custom must be allowed 
an influence, for in France shops are almost universally superin- 
tended by women. 

Necessity will in all probability soon remove some of the 
impediments to female industry. It is becoming every day 
more difficult to provide for daughters as mere ladies; and as 
opinion quickly conforms to necessity, to have nothing to do, 
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and to do nothing, will cease to be considered essentially oo 
like. At any rate, we anticipate that the prejudice against ma 
ing use of the hands for profit will be modified for women by 
the same circumstances which have so greatly changed it for 
men. ‘There was a time when war was the only genteel trade, 
and— 


‘“* To give a gentleman right education, 
The army’s the only good school in the nation.” 


Very nice distinctions were once drawn between the learned 
professions, strictly so called, and those of every species of mer- 
chandise and manufacture. But these are fast dying away, and 
science and the working man rise in importance together. 

To return to our ats subject. We should be well pleased 


to see the idea of female independence carried a little further 


and a little higher than a mere independence of fortune or cir- 
cumstances; and, even when no absolute necessity for pro- 
euring subsistence sets them to work, wherever the domestic 
duties do not afford sufficient exercise for all their energies, 
we should be glad if the possession of some vocation derived 
from the cultivation of any talent should come to be considered 
as a proper object of ambition for women. When we speak 


of a vocation, we do not mean that it must be practised in secret 
and not allowed to be useful to the world as well as to themselves 
or their friends, or not to receive reward in reputation as well as 
in profit. We are aware that there are the same -or greater 
drawbacks to the success of women in the higher as in the lower 
professions, and the same impediments to these being even 
attempted by them. They may be classed generally under the 
disabilities of sex. We shall not stop to consider how all these 
seeming contrarieties are to be reconciled, for it is best done by 
instances, and these already abound to prove it can be done. 
We can perceive, for example, that ladies no longer write only 
for the circulating libraries, but occupy all the departments of 
literature, light and heavy. It may seem superfluous to com- 
ment upon such a well-known fact. We shall, therefore, content. 
ourselves with observing that the first effect of opening edu- 
cation to women has been felt, not only through all the domestic 
influences, but in the leading part which individuals among them 
are now taking in it, as applicable to full-grown society as well 
as to infants. A few years ago political economy was considered 
a study peculiarly uncongenial to the female mind, and yet, of 
two ladies who have written on it in our own day, though neither 
has been an original discoverer, the one has produced an ele- 
mentary treatise recommended as among the best to initiate the 
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youth of our universities, and the other has done more than any 
single writer to familiarise the public mind, from the prince to 
the peasant, with many of the most abstract truths of the science. 

e objection of female modesty, is put forward against 
all sorts of public appearances. Tew, though the highest 
piteh of civilization will never, we hope and believe, do 
away with a single virtue which can adorn the female or the 
human character, it may change the manner in which female 
virtue is shown; for true modesty does not put on unnecessary de- 
fences. The English woman walks abroad unveiled, meets and 
converses with men at public places, gives the tone to society 
everywhere, and is all the while, or may be, more truly modest 
than the poor Turk confined to the harem. Our countrywoman 
does oak which, in a barbarous age, she would not have wished, 
and could not have been suffered to do; and if, along with a 
greater refinement of manners, we shall attain to greater purity 
of morals, woman in this country may yet do many things un- 
dreamed of for the present. 

Mrs Jamieson is again rather in advance of most other writers, 
in the degree of latitude and freedom she bespeaks for the exer- 
tions of the “sisterhood,” as she loves to name them, while the 
teference with which she sets out to what may be called the salic 
law of nature, is sufficient, we should think, to calm the greatest 
alarmist for petticoat invasion. 


“‘Tdle to-day, and though I read a good deal, I translated very 
little, and noted less. 

“ Yet the following passage struck me. The conversation turned 
on the German poetesses, and Rehbein, Goethe’s physician, insisted 
that the poetical talent in women was ‘ein Art von geistigene Gesch- 
lechtstrieb.’ ‘ Hear him!’ exclaimed Goethe, ‘ hear the physician, 
with his intellectual impulse of sex?’ Rehbein explained himself, 
by observing, ‘ that the women who had distinguished themselves 
in literature, poetry especially, were almost universally women who 
had been disappointed in their best affections, and sought in this 
direction of the intellect a sort of compensation. When women are 
married, and have children to take care of, they do not often think 
of writing poetry.’ 

‘“‘ This is not very politely or delicately expressed ; but we must 
not therefore shrink from it, for it involves some important conside- 
rations. It is most certain, that among the women who have been 
distinguished in literature, three-fourths have been either by nature, 
or fate, or the law of society, placed in a painful (or a false) posi- 
tion; it is also most certain, that in these days, where society is 
becoming every day more artificial and more complex, and mar- 
riage, as the gentlemen assure us, more and more expensive, hazard- 
ous, and inexpedient, women must find means to fill up the void in 
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existence. Men, our natural protectors, our law- ivers, our mas- 
ters, throw us upon our owa resources; the qualities which they 
pretend to admire in us,—the overflowing, the clinging affections of 
a warm heart,—the household devotion,—the submissive wish to 
please, that feels ‘every vanity in fondness lost,’—the tender, shrink- 
ing sensitiveness which Adam (she should have said Milton) thought 
so charming in his Eve,—to cultivate these, to make them, by arti- 
ficial means, the staple of the womanly character, is it not to culti- 
vate a taste for sunshine and roses, in those we send to pass their 
lives in the arctic zone? We have gone away from nature, and we 
must, if we can, substitute another nature. 2 

‘ Art, literature, and science, remain to us. Religion, which 
formerly opened the doors of nunneries and convents to forlorn 
women, now mingling her beautiful and soothing influence with 
resources which the prejudices of the world have yet left open to us, 
teaches us another lesson, that only in utility, such as is left to us, 
only in the assiduous employment of such faculties as we are per- 
mitted to exercise, can we find health and peace, and compensation 
for the wasted or repressed impulses and energies more proper 
to our sex—more natural—perhaps more pleasing to God; but 
trusting in his mercy, and using the means he has given, we 
must do the best we can for ourselves and for our sisterhood. 
The cruei prejudices which would have shut us out from nobler 


consolation and occupations have ceased in great part, and will 
soon be remembered only as the rude, coarse barbarism of a by-gone 
age. Let us then have no more caricatures of methodistical, card- 


playing, and acrimonious old maids. Let us hear no more of scan- 
dal, parrots, cats, and lap-dogs—or worse !—these never-failing 
subjects of derision with the wih ar and the frivolous, but the source 
of a thousand compassionate all melancholy feelings in those who 
can reflect! In the name of humanity and womanhood, let us have 
no more of them. Coleridge, who has said and written the most 
beautiful, the most tender, the most reverential things of women— 
who understands better than any man, any poet, what I will call 
the metaphysics of love—Coleridge, as you will remember, has 
asserted that the perfection of a woman’s character is to be character- 
less. ‘ Every man,’ said he, ‘ would like to have an Ophelia or a 
Desdemona for his wife.’ No doubt; the sentiment is truly a mas- 
culine one; and what was their fate? What would now be the fate 
of such unresisting and confiding angels! Is this the age of Arca- 
dia? Do we live among Paladins and Sir Charles Grandisons, and 
are our weakness, and our innocence, and our ignorance, safeguards, 
—or snares? Do we, indeed, find our account in being ‘fine by 
defect, and beautifully weak?’ No,no; women need in these times 
character beyond everything else; the qualities which will enable 
them to endure and to resist evil; the self-governed, the cultivated, 
active mind, to protect and to maintain ourselves. How many 
wretched women marry for a maintenance! How many wretched 
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women sell themselves to dishonour for bread !—and there is small 
difference, if any, in the infamy and the misery! How many un- 
married women live in heart-wearing dependence ;—if poor, in soli- 
tary penury, loveless, joyless, unendeared ;—if rich, in aimless, pitiful 
trifling! How many, strange to say, marry for the independence 
_ they dare not otherwise claim! But the snare-paths open to us, the 
less fear that we should go astray. 

‘‘ Surely it is dangerous, it is wicked, in these days, to follow the 
old saw, to bring up women to be ‘happy wives and mothers; 
that is to say, to let all her accomplishments, her sentiments, her 
views of life, take one direction, as if for women there existed only 
one destiny, one hope, one blessing, one object, one passion in exist- 
ence ; some people say it ought to be so, but we know that it is not 
80; we know that hundreds, that thousands of women are not happy 
wives and mothers—are never either wives or mothers at all. The 
cultivation of the moral strength and the active energies of a wo- 
man’s mind, together with the intellectual faculties and tastes, will 
not make a woman a less good, less happy wife and mother, and will 
enable her to find content and independence when denied love and 
happiness.” * 


As yet it has been only the extreme party among the agitators 
which has advocated the propriety, or even conceived the possi- 
bility, of conferring upon females any political rights, and the 
have done so, first, on the grounds of abstract justice,—that it 
is as unfair to exclude women from representation as it would be 
to exclude so many men—and also on the special consideration 
that for want of representation women suffer in their sex’s pecu- 
liar interests. We do not go so far as the first proposition, and 
not at all into the second. Whatever reasons may be found for 
giving them, as individuals, a voice in the legislature, we can 
see none for their requiring it as a class. In the latter point of 
view they seem to us to need representation about as much as 
colleges do (an absurdity, by the bye, that is still suffered to 
remain). 

But if we are now arrived at such a pitch of civilization as 
allows of women’s possessing any of the privileges of citizens, 
we think it highly desirable that they should enjoy them. 
Wherever they are singly incurring the liabilities, or performing 
the duties of citizens, we would say they have aright to enjoy them; 
for rights and duties have, to our minds, a necessary connexion. 
Ever since the Reform Bill—that era of better hope—it has 
appeared to us a needless, if not prejudicial inequality, to 
exclude women altogether from representation. ‘In the Eng- 





* Jamieson’s ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada—Position 
of Women.’ Vol. i, p. 201. March 13. 
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lish Reform Act,” says Mr Baillie, who has devoted a chapter, 
in his ‘ Rationale of Representation,’ to consider very seriously 
and philosophically the propriety of the limitation of the elective 
franchise by sex, and has given it strongly as his opinion that 
there should be no such limitation— 


‘In the English Reform Act a very small concession, without 
disturbing the legal relations in which the sexes stand to each other, 
would have ‘evel the appearance of injustice to females. No evil, 
in fact, could have arisen from placing men and women on such an 
equality in regard to the franchise, as the present system of law 
would admit. Wives and sisters and daughters, living under the 
same roof with husbands and fathers and brothers, would have been 
excluded not.on the ground of sex, but on account of not being 
householders, sharing in this respect the condition of sons residing 
with their fathers and of other mere lodgers. It would have been 
only widows or single women keeping house or possessing the requi- 
site amount of property, that could have been entitled to vote, and it 
is difficult to conceive the shadow of a reason why they should be 
debarred from the privilege, except the tumultuous proceedings 
which are the unruly progeny of unskilful arrangements.” 


Compared with the general community, such persons (few in 
number to be sure) have yet a direct interest in the economy of 
public establishments, in the security of property, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, in a word, in all the objects of govern- 
ment. While they contribute to its support, and are not 
exempted by the weakness of their sex from paying taxes, it 
Seems to us a plain case that they should have a voice in the 
management of the revenue, or at least beable, like other loyal sub- 
jects and citizens of the same grade in society, to ‘ lay this flatter- 
ing unction’ to their souls; and we agree with Mr Baillie that it 
might be made quite consistent with female delicacy to register 
and go to the poll; as consistent, at any rate, as to go to the cess 
office, or to receive the visits of the tax-gatherer or rate collector. 

Any objections that we have heard against the permitting 
females who possess the requisite qualifications to enjoy this first 
and lowest degree in politi¢al power, have appeared to us ex- 
tremely slight, if not wholly groundless. 

The pres sway of male relations has been made an objec- 
tion. At most this could only neutralize the biassed votes of 
females, and, acting indifferently on all classes, could not be 
turned to the advantage of one party more than another. 

This objection was urged by Fox,* and used as an illus- 





* ‘Speeches of the Right Hon. C. J. Fox.’ Vol. vi, p. 363. 
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tration of the disadvantages of universal way on occasion of 
Mr Grey’s motion for a reform in Parliament, May 26. 


“Tn all the theories and projects of the most absurd speculation, 
it has never been suggested that it would be advisable to extend the 
elective suffrage to the female sex; and yet justly respecting, as 
we must do, the mental powers, the acquirements, the discrimi- 
nation, and the talents of the women of England, in the present 
improved state of society—knowing the opportunities which they 
have for acquiring knowledge—that they have interests as dear 
and as important as our own—it must be the genuine feeling of 
every gentleman who hears me, that all the superior classes of 
the female sex of England must be more capable of exercising 
the elective franchise with deliberation and propriety, than the 
uninformed individuals of the lowest class of men to whom the 
advocates of universal suffrage would extend it. And yet why 
has it never been imagined that the right of election should be ex- 
tended to women ? hy! but because by the law of nations, and 
perhaps also by the law of nature, that sex is dependent on ours; 
and because, therefore, their voices would be governed by the rela- 
tion in which they stand in society.” 


This argument, good in the main, is not, however, strictly 
applicable to the class of women whose rights to representation 


we are disposed to advocate, for of such it cannot be said that 
they are directly influenced, any more than they are represented 
by men. 

"tt must be observed that Fox did not admit the objection of 
incapacity, the only remaining one we can think of besides a 
eneral alarm of danger to the state, and detriment to our 
Sseedhe and altars, which we do not feel it necessary to combat. 

We do not expect that the greatest legislators, or most pro- 
found politicians, will be found among female bousaheldeam, 
after the elective franchise has been extended to them. ‘The 
Reform Bill, however, does not proceed on the supposition that 
the knowledge or wisdom of a statesman is required in an elec- 
tor, but on this, that within certain limits of intelligence, and 
opportunities of instruction, every one understands his own 
interests best, and has a right to let them be known by the 
fittest deputy he can find. Now, wherever we see a woman able, 
by her own exertions, unassisted by the stronger arm, or head 
of man, to place herself in a situation which would entitle him 
to have a vote in the choice of a member of parliament, we 
think it clear that such a woman is not without the necessary 
qualifications. We have not this assurance so completely in a 
higher class of women employed in only the dolce far niente. 
Yet, granting between a lady and her coachman an original 
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difference of capacity (in favour of the latter for the affairs of 

overnment) we think it is making too much account of it in 
its undeveloped state to give him the right, and withhold it from 
his mistress. 

The argument of incapacity loses much of its forte at present, 
when “a woman sits at the helm of government in England.”* 
This was well shown before the event had taken place in a clever 
article in the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ p. 638. 


‘‘Tt is not strange that the egregious anomaly should have been 
felt of institutions which sometimes invest woman, educated in very 
unfavourable circumstances, with the state and amplitude of supreme 
political authority, and which, nevertheless, uniformly deny to 
woman, though trained in the most favourable circumstances, the 
exercise of the very lowest and simplest political function, that which 
is essential to political existence, the elective franchise. In the common 
opinion of common statesmen, the fitness of women to vote for an 
individual’s elevation to the temporary dignity of a legislator in the 
House of Commons, is a mere joke; yet her naming scores of per- 
sons legislators for life, and all their heirs legislators too, through 
all generations, is an essential portion of that perfection of ancestral 
re ms under which we live. She is vested with the entire power of 
the state, or not entrusted with its meanest fraction.” 


The writer further very happily observes that— 


“ Sundry caprenen of the discrepancy are scattered about 


society, with that beautiful contempt of uniformity which the Reform 
Bill so happily copies from our older institutions, in order that the 
constitution may not go to total wreck and ruin. There are sundry 
little clubs and dignities about the country, in selecting for which a 
woman's judgment, if she possess property, may be legitimately 
exercised. She may have her portion of parochial representation in 
the vestry. She is perfectly competent to pronounce on the skill of 
a physician who may save or sacrifice life, on a large scale, in the 
county hospital. She helps to elect the sovereigns of India, who 
hold their sittings in Leadenhall street. All this is reasonable and 
constitutional, but—vote for a member of Parliament—preposterous ! 
What makes this matter still more odd is, that a man does not vote 
because he is a man, still less because he is an honest man, or a wise 
man, but because he is a ten-pounder or upwards. There, and there 
alone, is his qualification. But though the woman be a fifty-pounder 
and upwards, and both honest and wise into the bargain, yet it 
availeth not. Truly it is very mysterious.” 


We feel persuaded that if this use of their capacities were 





* ‘A Political and Social Anomaly—Monthly Repository,’ Sept. 1832. 
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once permitted to women, it would do somewhat to improve 
them, and would rather diminish than increase the number of 
those ignorant meddlers who now go by the name of female 
politicians. Although the injustice of not being allowed any 
voice in the legislature can only be substantially made out in 
the case of a few individuals of the sex, it is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that, in as far as their exclusion affects public 
opinion, the inequality is felt by all of them, implying and 
helping to produce, an inferiority of rank in the social scale. 
And in this point of view the removal of the limitation by sex 
might prove a general benefit to society. 

Agreeing as we do with Mr Baillie in the propriety of the 
change proposed by him, we dissent, for the most part, fen the 
reasons adduced by him for it, and we shall enter the more 
readily into some discussion of them, because we think his argu- 
ments are precisely of that kind which lose their force by proving 
too much. 

If we could believe, as he asserts, “ that the interests of the 
female sex are so far from being identified with those of the male 
sex, that the latter half of the human species have almost uni- 
versally used their power to oppress the former,” all idea of re- 
presentation for women would appear to be out of the question, 
or at any rate something still more secret than the ballot must 
first be devised to protect their feeble votes from the control of 
their “oppressors.” What a poor remedial expedient is sug- 
gested by Mr Baillie himself: how little would the slender 
voices of a few old maids and widows avail to “represent” their 
sex’s peculiar interests! The relative situation of man and 
woman bears so very faint an analogy to any conceivable form 
of government, that we think it could only Boe occurred toa 
very enthusiastic politician to compare them, or to wish that 
‘the irresponsible power which, to a certain extent, men wield 
over women,” should be reduced according to the “ fundamental 
maxims of representative government.” Histone has not left this 
matter so unprovided for, or allowed the position of women to 
depend so much on the “ regulations of society.” 

She has, in the first place, furnished so many counter in- 
fluences to man’s power, as to make it, in pala | be but little 
felt, barely perhaps acknowledged, on either side. A larger 

rovision for the security of women is in the almost perfect 
identity of interests between the two sexes, whenever they are 
“in juxta-position. In this we prefer following the common 
sense of mankind to Mr Baillie’s peculiar view, when he says— 
“In the actual relative position in which, by nature, the sexes 
stand and must always remain, as two parties marked by peculiar 
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and indelible differences, separate interests cannot fail to grow 
rn them;” but he could not controvert the more 
absolute assertion we venture on, that their true interests are 
in every position inseparable. Without taking into account the 
variable and inconstant attraction of love, something also is, we 
think, to be attributed to tenderness towards women ; to a sen- 
timent of humanity, called forth by a consideration of .their 
weakness, as it is in every human breast in a more powerful 
degree for young children. Some may reject this idea as fanci- 
ful; but it isa matter of fact that; as his connection is more 
intimate, so; in the case of injustice to woman, is man’s punish- 
ment more near, severe, and certain. 

That ‘man has almost universally used his power to oppress 
woman,” is, we believe, only so far true—that wherever there 
is power, the evil tenden¢ies will show themselves in oppression ; 
and even the greatest identity of interests will not prevent its 
occasional occurrence; for a man may prefer his own good at 
the moment to his own good in the future. That “ the power 
of man over woman is constantly misemployed,” as a general 
assertion, seems to us, therefore, to be just as true, as it would 
be to say the influence of woman over man is constantly misem- 
ployed. If we look off the book, and think of actual life, we 
shall infallibly be able to note among our acquaintance quite as 
many petted and peevish, or exacting and domineering wives, 
as we can of cruel or tyrannical husbands. On the other hand, 
we must grant to Mr Baillie’s view of the question, that the 
laws of which man was himself the framer appear to -favour 
his design of oppressing woman, or at least to throw no obstacle 
in the way of his doing so; and power seems thus of a permanent 
and transmittable nature, while influence dies with the possessor. 
Legislation, it is evident, as regards the balance of power be- 
tween the sexes, is a very delicate matter. Bentham’s exposi- 
tion of the necessity there is for the legal sanction to follow, not 
oppose the decree of nature, appears to us perfectly satisfactory. 
It comes with peculiar force from him, one of the greatest lovers 
of abstract justice that ever lived.* 


*¢ First Conpit1on.—‘ The wife should submit to the laws of the 
husband, saving recourse to justice.’ Master of the wife as to what 
gene his own interests, he ought to be guardian of the wife as to 
what regards her interests.+ Between the wishes of two persons who 





* See the works of Jeremy Bentham: edition by Bowring—‘ Principles 
of the Civil Code,’ Part iii. ‘Of the rights and obligations attached to 
different private conditions.’ Chap. v of Marri e. ‘ 

+ We would change “the guardian of the wife as to what regards her 
interests” into the arbiter as to what regards their common interests, 
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pass their life wate there may at every moment be a contradiec- 
tion. The benefit of peace renders it desirable that a pre-eminence 
should be established, which should prevent or terminate these con- 
tests. But why is the man to be the governor? Because he is the 
stronger., In his hands power sustains itself. Place the authority 
in the hands of the wife, every moment will be marked by revolt on 
the part of the husband. This is not the only reason: it is also pro- 
bable that the husband, by the course of his life, possesses more 
experience, greater aptitude for business, greater powers of applica- 
tion. In these respects there are exceptions, but the question is, 
what ought to be the general law ? 

“T have said, ‘ saving recourse to justice;’ for it is not proper 
to make the man a tyrant, and to reduce to a state of passive 
slavery the sex which, by its weakness and its gentleness, has the 
ees need of protection. The interests of females have too often 

een neglected. At Rome the laws of marriage were only the code 
of the strongest, and the shares were divided by the lion. But those 
who, from some vague notion of justice and of generosity, would 
bestow upon females an absolute equality, would only spread a dan- 

erous snare for them. To set them free, as much as it is possible for the 
aws so to do, from the necessity * of pleasing their husbands, would be, 
in a moral point of view, to weaken instead of strengthen their em- 
pire. The man, secure from his prerogative, has no uneasiness 
arising from his self-love, and derives enjoyment even from sacri- 


ficing it. Substitute to this relation a rivalry of powers, the pride 
of the strongest would be continually wounded, and would prove a 
dangerous antagonist for the more feeble; and placing a greater 
value upon what was taken, than upon what was still possessed, it 
would direct all its efforts to the re-establishment of its pre-emi- 
nence.” 


Bentham says “ the interests of the female sex have too often 
been neglected.” We think this has happened in the laws affect- 
ing marriage, and chiefly, in all probability, from the difficulty 
in unenlightened times of defining, nay of conceiving, rights 
which are not to be absolute. 

We may remark, in the first place, that whatever arguments 
can be used for the necessity of feminine dependence, they apply 
only, in strict justice, to the conjugal sein, And if it be 
taken for granted that even in that it is desirable that women 
should possess as much liberty as does not eee attended with 
any positive evil, we do not think it would be difficult to show, 





* “Necessity,” we suspect, adds little to the powers of pleasing. There 
is a necessity for serving, for not offending, the duty “of doing good, and 
not evil ;” but for pleasing is it not necessary that there should be no neces- 
sity, that the obligation should be sunk ?—This may seem too great refining, 
but we can hardly look round without realising the reflection. 
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in a variety of ways, how the age we live in admits of an exten- 
sion of privilege in favour of wives, or, to speak more correctly, 
of an exemption from some of the penalties formerly imposed. 
Neither our space nor our ability permit us to enter into the 
point farther than to suggest generally, that in the progress of 
society there comes to be in every relation of life, less disposi- 
tion to exact or to yield submission to individual authority. 
Notions of reasonableness, of utility, of security, of duty to 
which both parties, superior and inferior, are willing to conform, 
take the place of it. The implicit obedience of a vassal of the 
twelfth century to his liege lord, is neither given nor required 
between a master and servant of the nineteenth. ‘Take another 
example, where no prejudice, either of rank or sex, can shut our 
eyes to the change that has taken place, or to its advantages. If 
we look a very little way back in English history, we are imme~- 


diately aware, by the conduct related, both of sons and fathers, 
that the parental authority was of a much sterner kind than any 
now exhibited. Going still farther into musty records, we dis- 
cover that it was once thought necessary, for the good govern- 
ment of families, that fathers should possess the power of life 
and death over their children. It need not be imagined that 
the instincts of nature were often outraged in the exercise of 


such a power; yet it must be allowed that, while it furnished on 
one side, perhaps, a wholesome restraint, it would tend to justify 
acts of violence and cruelty on the other. It is long since a 
better ascertained justice and better regulated iaw has done 
away with this terrible power. We need not observe, that 
nothing like it is now found necessary for the due discipline of 
youth, but may ask if its restoration could now be supposed to 
add to filial reverence, or to be productive of anything but dis- 

ust and abhorrence. In this country, and in the present day, 
it is disgraceful as well as illegal to strike a woman, in whatever 
rank or station ; although, by the old common-law, it was ruled 
that a husband might, for due cause, chastise his wife with a 
stick “* as thick as the thumb.”* 


The injustice to women, and other evil consequences incident 
to the omnipotence of fathers, is made very manifest in the case 
of separation between man and wife. It appears by the law’s 
decrees (only of late perfectly ascertained) that the best be- 
haved wife and mother has not the right to look at the most 
tender infant without the leave of the worst-behaved husband 
and father! A rebellious mother refusing to part with her chil- 





* Blackstone’s Comm. 444. 
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dren to such a husband, may be put in prison, while the husband 
may do his pleasure on the children, for as the law stood, says 
Mr Justice Patterson, “ the Court of King’s Bench has autho- 
rity to restore a father to his rights, but has no power to compel 
him to do his duty!” It is difficalt, we confess, to reconcile 
the opposition which the Infant Custody Bill, prepared to correct, 
in some degree, this barbarity, lately encountered, with the 
idea we are fond of entertaining, that the world grows every day 
not only wiser, but more humane. To save the world’s credit, 
we readily adopt the explanation of Mr Stevenson, who lays the 
blame on the House of Lords. We agree with him, that the 
situation of our hereditary legislators is so far removed from 
human sympathies as to render them less fit judges in many 
cases which require only common sense and common feeling to 
decide than the lowest and most ignorant of their fellow-men. 

‘*The House of Lords,” says Mr Stevenson, “ (forming, as they 
do, the einen check on the representatives of the entire nation) 
are apt to consider questions as narrow and trivial which do not 
affect the interests of great masses ;.they are men whose age, rank, 
and fortune, make habits of luxury and comfort usual and indis- 
pensable. You cannot get the Peers to sit up till three in the 
morning listening to the wrongs of separated mothers, and the re- 
cital of the cases from De Manville down to Greenhill; they are 
disturbed at the preposterous importance set by the women on the 
society of their infant children, and doubtful as to the effect of such 
a claim on the authority of the heads of families. On the whole, 
they are rather puzzled and provoked than interested.” * 


Not all Mr Talfourd’s eloquence, and he argued wisely and 
well, in support of the measure he introduced into parliament, 
that “It was not in those extreme cases in which despair had 
made a feeble and timid woman bold, that the present law was 
most to be dreaded. It was the silent operation of its power ; 
the threat which the husband dared scarcely utter by which he 
might compel an innocent wife to resign property, or to endure 
— ignominy, disgrace, even the endurement of daily 
dishonour, on pain of being excluded from the sight of those 
objects which are dearer to her than life,” &c. Not all the 
learned Sergeant’s powerful appeals pleased us so much as 
we were amused by the tenor of argument — 7 by the 
adversaries of the bill. The greatest lawyer in the House of 
Commons “ believed that honourable gentlemen knew very little 
of the depth and strength of a mother’s feelings!” &e. They 





* *A Plain Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Infants’ Custody Bill.’ 
By Pearce Stevenson.—Page 122. 
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might, by altering the law, remove the tie that bound woman to 
man, for the strongest tie between a husband and wife was the 
birth of a child!” What a vision of Sir John Brutes is thus 
conjured up! surely he spoke a libel on mankind. That a 
woman, if allowed any separate share of the company of her 
children, would infallibly desert her husband! That it is neces- 
~e | for the husband to possess the power of withholding the 
sight of them, as a bribe to induce her to remain under his roof. 
Again—what romantic championship of women in the speech of 
the most learned among lords! What a fuss is here, said Lord B, 
about a little trifling piece of injustice to women ; from the cradle 
to the grave they meet with nothing else. It would take us too 
much-time and trouble to put this matter to rights. Besides, if 
we must reform, better begin at the beginning, &c. 

The progress of luxury leaves, perhaps creates, some frightful 
discrepancies; but on the whole it must be allowed that civili- 
zation equalises the condition of the sexes. In the first woe by 
depriving mere physical force and courage of the absolute swa 
they obtain in barbarous ages. It thus does for women what it 
does for the more infirm among men, making existence more 
tolerable for them, and rendering the lives of the two sexes more 
similar. They are as unlike as possible when the occupation of men 
is war; and war and the chace are the constant pursuits of early 
nations. Women were decidedly not made for blows. It is rather 
more than we can do to believe, even in a single race of amazons. 
In the next place, civilization affects the social position of women 
by promoting feelings of humanity and tenderness; thus converting 
the disabilities of sex from a subject of contempt into a privilege 
for courtesy. This feeling attained a romantic height when 
newly risen in the days of chivalry. It has probably now reached 
its aeme in European countries, for the same circumstances that 
bring out the talents of women make their helplessness less 
conspicuous. By refining men’s tastes, a greater security al- 
lowing of the cultivation of .the arts of peace in which women 
ean share as well as sympathise. The exercise of the imagina+ 
tive and thinking powers reduced to great facility of exhibition 
by the discoveries of art, carry on the refinement. There is 
hardly any species of learning of which it might not be said, in 
the words of the Latin poet, “ emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.” 
The highest degree of refinement is found in the society of cul- 
tivated women, and a relish for this is among the last aequire- 
ment of nations. 

But (most of all) civilization improves the female condition by 
purifying and exalting our notions of justice. It thus does for 
women, or it will do, what it has begun to accomplish for the 
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peasant, and even for the slave. It teaches their masters that 
all human creatures have rights which those who are depressed 
by nature or by fortune require to be encouraged to enjoy, and 
that it is a nobler aim to elevate another in the scale of being, 
opening up to him or her all the possible benefits of education 
and free government, than to reign as lords of the creation over 
an inferior or degraded race. 


‘¢ A genuine love of liberty,” says the high-minded Romilly, ‘*'8 
not a little selfish feeling confined to ourselves and to the contracte 
circle of our privileged associates ; it expands itself to all, without 
distinction, who are under the protection of the same state. It is as 
indignant at that injustice which we see done to others, as at that 
which we feel pressing on ourselves. It delights in the security of 
the meanest peasant in the land; even rejoices that it is unable to 
exercise, as it is secure from suffering, an unjust dominion.” * 


The political non-existence’ of women all over the world is a 
very certain fact: except in criminal cases, and oftenest as cul- 
rits, the law scarcely recognizes in them any individual ex- 
istence. This, as Miss Martineau‘observes, seems hard. In noe 
country, however, but America, are they, as respects political ot 
social rights, much worse off than a large lower portion of the 
community, male and female, who are liable to be put in prison, 
transported, hung, as well as married and buried, according to 
laws, with the making of which they have had nothing to do. 

But we do not quite like her own reproachful tone, as if, 
because the democrats of America are as despotic towards women 
as the aristocrats of the old world, there were in-man a con- 
stant desire to do woman “ wrong ;” in woman a base inclination 
to give up her “rights.” She joins the author of the ‘ Rationale 
of Representation’ in complaining of “ oppression,” and at the 
same time attacks her own sex for submitting to it. When 
there is a little truth, it is always difficult to point out an error 
of assertion which is only in degree. ‘The tendency of different 
situations is to different faults, as well as virtues. The powerful 
are apt to be cruel and tyrannical; the weak to be cunning and 
servile. “Il ya toujours dans homme,” says a French epi- 

rammatic writer, “ala cour ou a la campagne quelque chose 
e la béte feroce, dans la femme quelque chose de |’animal 
domestique.” 

This is cleverly and truly said, and yet we should conceive 
it a monstrous and unfounded libel on humanity, to consider 
women (as a class universally) as either aggrieved or degraded. 
“Men arrogate for themselves,” says Miss Martineau, “the 





* ‘Romilly’s Diary.’ Vol. iii of ‘ Life and Correspondence,’ p. 348. 
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right of deciding on women’s rights and duties.” We have heard 
silly youths rather dictatorial about what “ladies ought and ought 
not to do;” but what of this? after all that the schoolmaster and 
mistress can do, there will alwys be more fools than philosophers. 
With a few exceptions, which are easily accounted we think 
it is an invariable rule, that superior men are as free from a feel- 
ing of contempt as superior women are from envy of the other 
sex. Miss Martineau bestows much scornful pity on the women 
of New Jersey, for having given up, without a murmur, the right 
of voting at State elections, after they had been inadvertently 
suffered to doso. To us it only appears a proof of indifference 
to public matters, and in persons absorbed in the cares of a 
family, which in a new country women must be, such indif- 
ference is neither to be wenden at nor accounted a crime. The 
comparison of such women.to slaves unable to bear their freedom 
is, at least, inexact: as if there were no difference between the 
bonds of love and the chains of slavery, between the free will, 
which is lost in the desire of pleasing and making happy, and 
that which is destroyed by the dread of” offending and the despair 
of giving satisfaction. We have already observed, that the first 
degree of political privilege, as neither requiring close attention 
nor any particular education, is eminently within their reach, and 
that some individuals among the sex do desire to possess it, no 
one who reads this spirited Essay of Miss Martineau’s can doubt. 
It is, indeed, a pithy and, in fact, unanswerable argument, that 
she says so expressly for herself. 

And for those women who do desire to assume political duties, 
not one of the general reasons given against female politicians 
can apply; not exactly because, as Miss Martineau expresses it, 
* God has given time for all duties,” which is but begging the 
question (her enthusiasm permits not to doubt), but because, as 
we believe, the peculiar duties of women are guarded by instincts 
and feelings far more powerful than the desire of political power, 
even in the most elevated or least “‘ degraded” of the sex. We 
likewise heartily agree with Miss Martineau, that images of 
petticoated prime ministers and generals are b»gbears unworthy 
to be legislated against. 

In believing ‘that women have the power, if they had the 
right, to represent their own station, their sex’s peculiar interests, 

iss Martineau and Mr Baillie coincide. We have already 


sufficiently explained in what respects we differ from this opinion. 
Should the claims of women to representation be anywhere ad- 
mitted, we incline to think they will be so first in our own old 
aristocratic, over-taxed, over-populous, broken down country of 
England, rather than in young, free, democratic, thriving Ame- 
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rica, where representatives in husbands may be easily obtained, 
and where “ helps” (finding also representatives) can with diffi- 
culty be procured. 

e had, in our prophetic wisdom, written this before we met 
with Miss Sedgwick’s useful, agreeable, and elegant little work,* 
designed “ for the young women of America,” teaching them 
— useful things, such as how to bake bread, make beds, to 

9 


ge to sweep, to dust, to take care of their own and their friends’ 
health (domestic duties are no joke in America), when we 
discovered a chapter devoted to “ the Rights of Women.” 
We subjoin a short extract as a good specimen of peaceable 
agitation. 


“There has been a subject much agitated, my young friends, of 
late years, which deeply concerns you, and which you cannot too 
early take into your serious consideration ; for on you mainly depends 
the result, devoutly wished for by all the wise, good, and generous. 

“ As you come into life and mingle in society, you will hear much 
talk of ‘ the rights of women!’ You will hear some persons main- 
taining that they have been defrauded of their own rights; that men, 
taking advantage of their own physical superiority, have made the 
laws such as to deprive women of the exercise of their natural and 
equal rights, and to keep them in a condition of perpetual subordi- 
nation and inferiority. Yon will hear it even asserted by some of 
the bold advocates of your own sex, that women ought to have an 
equal participation in making laws and framing constitutions; and 
that, while they are deprived of this right, they do not owe obedience 
to existing laws or fealty to established constitutions. : 

“‘ You will hear your more moderate champions maintain that 
there are certain steps in the advancement of your sex for which 
society is prepared ; for instance, that women should be so educated 
as to develope and fortify their reasoning powers, and to qualify 
them for more various and higher employments than are now open 
to them; that the laws be so amended, that a woman, ill-treated by 
her husband, should be permitted to leave him, and to retain the 
custody of her children ; that married women, who come into pos- 
session of property by their own acquisition, by inheritance, or by 
gift, should be permitted to use, retain, or dispose of it in their own 
right; and that, at the death of the husband, the wife should have 
the same rights over the property and the children that the husband 
has when he is the survivor. 

“« In opposition to this, you will hear it said, that these are new- ° 
fangled doctrines, which are only advocated by those who have 
renounced all subordination and obedience, not only to the laws and 
to usage, but to religion. 

* ‘Means and Ends, or Self-Training.’ By C. M. Sedgwick. Chap. xxi, 
p. 261. London, 1839. : 
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‘¢ Others, more gentle, but perhaps not much less bigoted to cus- 
tom, will warn you to beware of overstepping the modesty of nature. 
They will say, that to talk about ee a ‘ woman’s reason, 
and claiming her ‘ natural rights,’ is very unfeminine, and that her 
language to man should still be,— 


‘ My author and disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unargued, I obey.’ 
They will urge you to keep within ‘ woman’s true sphere,’ and will 
limit that jt to your conjugal and domestic duties, and the soft 
charities of life. These are such as will talk to you of the gentle 
sway of beauty, of the charm of sensibility, and the ‘ loveliness of 
female dependence.’ 

“ Now, my dear young friends, nothing is farther from my inten- 
tion than to make you the bold asserters of your own rights, and the 
noisy proclaimers of your own powers. I believe there is but one 
~~ by which you will ever attain your own rights, and the firm 
and independent position for which Providence destined you. 

“Your might must make your right. By this I mean that you 
must qualify yourselves for the exercise of higher powers than 
women have yet possessed, before they can be entrusted to you; and 
that when you are thus qualified, they cannot long be withheld from 
you,” &e. 


The new and brilliant publication of Lady Morgan, which we 
have placed at the head of this article, is, perhaps, in its pre- 
sent unfinished state, hardly a fit subject for criticism. he 
talent, the eloquence, the research it displays, are so un- 

uestionable, that if it has not produced on he publie mind all 


the effect that might have been a we should be dis- 


posed to attribute this to anything rather than the manner in 
which the work is executed. There is something, doubtless, un- 
favourable to success in its having been divided, the first part, in 
oint of time, being necessarily the least interesting, and afford- 
ing the fewest inferences for general principles applicable to the 
‘ present state of society. Another cause is the scantiness of 
materials that are anywhere to be found for the subject. It 
would appear as if the rude apothegm of Thucydides, “ that the 
png Bory for women is not to be talked of,” is at least so 
ar true that the female character and conduct do not admit so 
easily of celebrity; at all events, they have not been well pre- 
served in history. Whoever has dipped into it must have ob- 
served, in the aceounts given of remarkable women, the ve 
great proportion of them who are represented as aromtiiinn | 
eccentric, and extremely wicked persons. As this proportion is 
not borne out in the comparison of living men and women, we 
can only explain it by the supposition that history, taking cog- 
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nizance of women chiefly as monstrosities, gives not a faithful 
picture; gives, in fact, no idea of what they were in general at 
any period. Very little is even known of the private life of indi- 
viduals among men a few centuries ago, and much less would be 
discovered, were it not that curiosity is often attracted to the 
subject by their publie actions, throwing light on what would 
otherwise have been obscure. The actions of women belonging 
almost wholly to private life, it has rarely happened that they 
have been betrayed by their domestic virtues to the notice of 
history. A few are celebrated for virtues and attainments not 
usual in their sex, but the far greater number are only mentioned 
through the circumstance of their having been specimens of vice 
of the worst and most atrocious kind. 

What a blank, as far as women are concerned, is presented by 
the history of the Greek and Roman empires, and yet how many 
more Tullias and Aspasias do we read of than Lacrttinn and 
Cornelias! Only in memoirs written by themselves are the 
thoughts and feelings of women (which for the most part fill 
their inactive lives), accurately portrayed. Such are the auto- 
biographies of a Mrs Hutchison, or Lady Russell, a Duchess of 
Marlborough, or that most living life, Madame Roland. ‘These 
are comparatively modern; and Lady Morgan, who has stopped 
before she reaches the middle ages, has arrived at no source so 
accessible or so authentic for representing the female character. 
Her histories of Sarahs and Julias, dazzling as they are by the. 
vivid light thrown on them from her own imagination, are too 
unreal to permit us to judge of them; for we have no insight 
into the motives of their actions, and all the author’s art of 
embellishing cannot hide from us that there are two views of 
almost every historical character. 

There is an imperfection, we do not hesitate to say, insepar- 
able from the subject; for what would history be, even if as full 
and authentic as could be desired, composed entirely of the 
actions or the no actions of women? We may read one life with 
pleasure, but one after another and a want comes to be felt, a 
tedium must ensue. The uniform strain of panegyric main- 
tained by the author of ‘Woman and her Master,’ does but in- 
crease the monotony and make this defect more —- 

Lady Morgan is a special pleader. She sees only the virtues 


and good qualities of her own sex, or at least blames “their 
masters” for every fault. How shall we, in terms sufficiently 
polite, express our unconverted belief that “for every Jockey 
there isa Jenny.” Seriously, and on principle, we disapprove 
of the practice of representing women as only “a little lower 


? 


than the angels;” of making a true woman stand for a good 
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woman, and of treating the feminine character as if it were in 
itself the rule of perfection. Some virtues, as some vices, are 
doubtless attributable to sex and situation, but the sum of virtue 
and vice in either, we may presume, does not greatly vary, and 
the human, not the perme fi aracter, as capable of improvement 
and of mortal perfection, should be the groundwork of our 
study and contemplation. We shall not examine how far it is 
allowable in the advocate to remember only the merits and 
claims of his clients, but we think Lady Morgan’s appeal “ to be 
heard for her cause” is irresistible. She is, indeed, well worth 
hearing. Since last before the public, her style of writing has 
gained in earnestness and vigour, and has lost none of the elo- 
a age and point that have always distinguished it. We must 
efer, however, a more lengthened notice of her book till the 
appearance of the second part, when we shall probably return 
to the subject.* Pp. M. Y. 











Art. I11.— Report to the Court of Common Council, from the 
Royal Exchange and Gresham Trusts Committee. Presented 
2lst May, 1840. 


Wwe stumbled somewhere lately on the phrase “ der verball- 

hornte Pallast Pitti,” applied to the royal edifices lately 
erected at Munich. We ascribed it to our incapacity to grapple 
with German idiom, that we were altogether unable to guess 
what a Ballhorned Pitti Palace could mean. However, by a 
fortunate chance, that page of the ‘Conversations-Lexikon’ 
which immortalises the name of Ballhorn opened before us to solve 
the difficulty. The reader, therefore, shall know (if he knew 
no more about it than we did) that John Ballhorn was a printer 
at Lubeck, who flourished between the years 1531 and 1599, and 





* The work entitled ‘ Rights and Duties of Women, by a Woman,’ has 
reached us too late to enable us to give more than a passing notice of its 
contents. It is a defence of the status quo as regards the eval position of 
women, oneepting, #2 far as it may be raised by their own efforts at self- 
improvement. e writer, like Lady Morgan, describes the condition of 
women in former states of civilization, but in a very different spirit, and 
then, like Mrs Ellis, proceeds to discuss various moral, social, and christian 
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who printed, amongst other things, a primer, or A BC book, on 
the last page of which he substituted for the embellishment which 
was usual at that time, of a cock with spurs, a cock without 
spurs, but with a couple of eggs beside him; and, on the strength 
of this substitution, announced on the title-page—“ (eatin » 
by John Ballhorn.” The expression has since become proverbial ; 
and Ballhornisiren, or Ver-Ballhornen, signifies “ to make un- 
meaning or useless alterations in anything—to make anything 
worse, instead of making it better.” 

With whatever degree of justice, or, as we rather believe, the 
contrary, this epithet has been applied to the buildings of the 
King of Bavaria, we may possibly show, in the course of the 
views we have to offer on the subject before us, that the spirit of 
John Ballhorn has been revived by the little kings of the Com- 
mon Couucil, and set at work to deteriorate down to their com- 
prehension the best of the designs sent in for the Royal Ex- 
change ; till the result which, to the shame of the city, is now at 
length destined to erection, is a piece of patchwork, Ballhorned 
from Donaldson, Cockerell, Bunning, &c.—minus only every 
characteristic merit of those architects, and plus an addle egg or 
two of abortive and monstrous conception. 

In the vigorous ‘ Historical Essay on Architecture,’ by the 
late Thomas Hope, we find it observed that each of the free 
imperial cities in the middle ages, “following the example of 
those on the other side of the Alps, as it rose in activity, in 
opulence, and in dignity, took a pride in rearing, in addition to 
its sumptuous cathedral, halls as magnificent, for its magistrates 
and merchants to meet in a body..... In each, next to the 
cathedral, the town-house, the merchants’ hall, the halls of the 
different guilds or corporations, show successive gradations of 
size and elegance ; and it is curious to see with what degree of 
precision the date, which in each of the great commercial cities 
of Germany and Belgium is borne—and the style of architecture, 
which isshown—by each of these different constructions, coincides 
with that in which their trade, power, dignity, and influence, 
attained its highest acme.” If the date of the new Palace of Com- 
merce about to be built in London coincides with that of the highest 
period of trade and of empire, it is worth asking what sort of cor- 
respondence its style of architecture will present with the exten- 
sion of that wealth and power. If purse-pride and barren egoism 
have succeeded public spirit in our merchants; if the palace in 
Piccadilly, or in Hyde Park gardens, suffices the vanity of indi- 
viduals, while the body cares not to represent itself worthily in 
what concerns the whole, then be we sure that a period of decline 
has commenced—a period, if not yet of ebbing wealth and sink- 
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ing material resources, yet of subsidence in the soul of greatness, 
of which outward decay is a sure consequence, Even regarded 
in a point of view the most positive and prosaic, noble monu- 
ments are a real item of national wealth. Who will say that the 
destruction of St Paul’s, or the Louvre, would be no substraction 
of actual wealth from London or Paris? Or who will estimate 
that loss by the mere damage of building materials, or even by 
the loss of church-room, or accommodation for pictures and 
statues? No: the higher element of mind—of genius, of which 
works like these bear the impress—forces itself even on calcula- 
tions “ immersed in matter.” That money value may be in — 
ductions which, however, mere money cannot buy, is a hard 
saying to those who value themselves solely on its possession. 
They cannot bring themselves to act as if it were true; they 
cannot conceive admiration and affluence of worshippers, except 
to their idol. Yet Christopher Wren, on his salary of three 
hundred a year, bestowed more lasting wealth upon London than 
any of its mercaztile millionnaires. And if the nation, which 
simply found him in rude materials to be stamped with immortal 
mind, have become indifferent whether their structures shall ever 

in be so characterised, ossification has already begun at the 
heart of our body politic. 

In the plan for the new City of London which the genius of 
Sir Christopher Wren conceived and marked out for its re-edifi- 
cation after the great fire of 1666, the Royal Exchange was 
appropriately fixed upon as the centre, towards which every 
avenue of the metropolis was to be made to converge. It was to 
be “after the fashion of the Roman Forum, with double porti- 
coes,” and situated in a large square, from which, as the “ umbili- 
cus imperii,” the pehetioak streets, 90 feet wide each, were to 
radiate. Sir Christopher Wren rightly judged that.no arrange- 
ment could be more significant or suitable in a commercial 
country, and that no edifice could claim more justly than this the 
— of such a position, and the advantage of direct access 

om every quarter of the globe, as well as of the country in 
which it was situated. Had this magnificent idea been adopted 
and realised, the same happy influence would doubtless have 
operated on the edifice itsel ; and those poetical conceptions and 
practical applications which, under Wren’s master hand, make 
the glory and ornament of our city in all that relates to modern 
ecclesiastical architecture, would also have been developed in 
new forms of civic and municipal splendour, and, above all, in 
the character which should designate that edifice designed as the 
centre of the commercial world. Though this was but a splendid 
dream, compared with what was accomplished in reality, there 
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can be little doubt that ‘the surveyor” had a hand in devising 
the late edifice, though of inferior extent and magnificence to the 
idea of a Royal Exchange in his mind. It was professedly exe- 
cuted by Jardine; but the obscurity of this name in all other 
instances—the internal evidence of the building itself—and the 
great and deserved influence which was possessed by Sir Chris- 
topher at the date of its erection, point to the conclusion we have 
stated above. To the south and north we had, externally and 
internally, the proposed “double porticoes.” The south front 
especially, the lofty entrance, the extraordinary lightness, capa- 
city, and boldness of the internal portico, the characteristic and 
very striking decoration of the royal statues, and many details of 
uncommon grace and aptitude, display the genius, though less 
strongly impressed, which raised London from its ashes, and 
rendered our “noble old capital,” as Hallam has justly termed it, 
amongst European cities one of the richest in beauties. 

Already one part of Sir Christopher Wren’s original concep- 
tion has been realised in the noble street recently connecting the 
Port of London with the north-west part of the metropolis, and 
intersecting the open space which the liberality of Parliament is 
now forming for the reception of the new central edifice—the 
Exchange. Although the space is less ample than it might be, 
it offers many advantages, of which the judicious architect might 
avail himself happily. It is on a rising level, and, from the 
Poultry and Cheapside, presents its western front at the con- 
fluence of five thronged and important avenues—to the bridge 
and port, to Lombard street, Cornhill, Threadneedle street, 
and Prince’s street. ‘Thus the spectator has before him, to his 
right, in the Port of London, the source of all the city’s wealth ; 
in the street of bankers, the seat of its safe keeping and adminis- 
tration; its interchange and security; to the left, in the central 
building itself, the great public purse—the Bourse ; and, finally, 
the issue towards the West end, where the enjoyment of its fruits 
is diffused through all the channels of fashion and luxury. 

The funds for this great work are too limited to render possible 
the display of that magnificence we should desire and expect on 
such an occasion. One hundred and fifty thousand pounds only are 
to be expended on this vast site of ground ;* and even that outlay 
with a view to interest, and the reinstatement of the former tenants 
in every niche not absolutely occupied by the Exchange itself. 





* This sum is advanced by the Mercers’ Company and the Corporation 
of London, on the security of the rental. There were no funds arising from 
the Gresham estate, but, on the contrary, the estate was greatly ia debt to 
the Corporation at the time of the late fire, for the expenditure incurred by 
rebuilding the Exchange after its former destruction. 
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Parliament expends an equal sum in extending the site; and 
it might have been expected that those merchants to whose con- 
venience so large a proportion of the building about to be erected 
is dedicated, and whose liberality and patriotism might be fairly 
considered as interested in the decorous aspect of this theatre of 
their enterprise and importance, would, in such times as these, 
interest themselves in the work, and would feel the becoming 
pride of their position no less engaged to see a monument 
worthy of their order than in the days of Gresham, when 728 
merchants of London subscribed from 10/. to 1002. each in aid of 
his patriotic munificence. But, while the wealth of the city of 
London has increased, beyond all comparison, since those days, 
the civic spirit of the mercantile body would seem to have fallen 
off. No symptom has been exhibited by them of any concern in 
the matter; but this is perhaps to be attributed to the fact that 
but few of our great foreign merchants now occupy more than 
counting-houses in the city, and that, individually, they have nei- 
ther the power nor the desire to interfere in affairs left in the 
hands of the unreformed London corporation and the trading 


‘<8 
he Mercers’ Company and the Corporation were appointed, 
by the will of Sir Thomas Gresham, joint trustees for the admi- 
nistration of his estates. Whatever might have been the case 
formerly, we believe there was not in the Committee appointed on 
the city side a single merchant of London, nor any one accustomed 
to appear on ’Change, or moving in the circle which the united 
Committees professed to represent, and for the interests of which 
7 were about to provide in the new building. 

he government of the day would seem a foreseen, in 
these discordant elements, some probabilities of a split, and some 
—— for a job, but not much guarantee in the respon- 
sibility of the names composing the “Grand Joint Gresham 
Committee,” that they would carry out anything great and 
honourable to the city of London. Lord Mon e, there- 
fore, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, put forward his interpre- 
tation of the act which the Committee had obtained, (to enable 
them to -_ down as well as to rebuild), stating in a correspond- 
ence with the committee—that the Lords of her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury should aid in selecting and approving the design for the 
building, as well as the site. A long correspondence ensued there- 
upon ; opinions of counsel were taken upon the act, and the Com- 
mittee of the House who had prepared it were reassembled and 
consulted. Counsel gave it in iveat of the city, and against the 
claim of the Treasury. The committee, on the other hand, fully 


_bore out the construction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The dispute seems, however, to have ended at last in a compro- 
mise, and the reservation of a simple veto by the Lords of the 
Treasury. 

The committee, meanwhile, proceeded to invite a public com- 
petition of designs for this great work upon a programme given, 
the conduct of which presented its full share of those imperfec- 
tions and errors, in the enunciation and management of an im- 
portant but a difficult problem, which have marked all our essays 
of the same sort to the present time—errors which, carried, as 
they have been in this case, to an extreme, will probably either 
explode altogether the system of competition, with all its advan- 
tages, or else, by a salutary reaction, place it on such a basis as 
in future to realise those benefits to which it pretends. 

Many predicted, from the first, that a public competition, 
judging from the way in which that ordeal has hitherto been 
conducted, would probably have no result but a great loss of 
time, and would fail, after past experience, to bring as competi- 
tors into the field those who had already earned an established 
reputation. Accordingly, when thirty-eight elaborate designs were 
sent in, the committee found many of the most eminent profes- 
sional men unengaged in the contest, and disposable as advisers 
in the adjudication of the prizes. The committee were probably 
glad to shift this responsibility from their shoulders by appoint- 
ing Sir R. Smirke, Mr wick, and Mr Gwilt, to report and 
adjudicate on the designs.* Other architects were named, but 
declined this invidious and thankless office. , 

The joint report and adjudication of these gentlemen is a 
document unique in its way, and furnishes a singular illustration 
of the wisdom of the Athenian method of competition, as it was 
characterised by the naive astonishment of the philosopher Ana- 
charsis, “ that, amongst the Athenians, artists disputed the prize, 
but it was not artists who decided the claims.” Those artists 
who assumed that function on the matter in question, assuredly 





* The first of these gentlemen connected with the city by the building of 
the Post-office and the regulation of the architecture of the new streets ; the 
second, architect to several city companies; the third, also connected with 
the city, as architect of the Grocers’ Company, accomplished in the theory 
¢ his art, but not of great practical experience in buildings of the first 
class. 

Mr Hardwick's chief work, and that by which he is most favourably 
known, is Goldsmiths’ Hall. He is also architect to St Bartholomew's 
Hospital; and here we cannot refrain from noticing a gateway of that 
hospital (in Smithfield) recently restored, where Mr Hardwick, by isolating 
a building, originaily designed to be seen only as part of a street front, has 
contrived to give it the general effect of the most singular piece of angular 
deformity to be found in the metropolis. 
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did themselves little credit by their report. This may be.said 
with the less hesitation, as the public feeling was quite unani- 
mous as to the absence of anything like enlarged prineiples of 
appreciation or criticism, and the still worse absence of all 
— disposition towards the labours of their brethren. 

e say this broadly; it is no more than was said by every one 
at the time, and may serve as a cautionary limit to the rule 
cuiguam in sud arte credendum—provided always (may be added 
in future) he has no jealousies and no ends of his ewn. Far be 
it from us to impute any such things to any of the umpires. We 
only say that, if one or more of them had been moved by such 
petty impulses, they could not have indulged them more tho- 
roughly than by just such a lame and abortive judgment as they 
gave. They could not more completely have frustrated the ob- 
jects of the committee in consulting them, nor have more effec- 
tually damaged the system of competition, to which individually 
om are known to be opposed. 

‘hese gentlemen congratulate themselves, in their joint report, 
on the extraordinary agreement of their respective opinions. 
* They regret” that they cannot recommend any one of the 
designs for adoption—“ as capable of being made practicable, ad- 
visable, and durable:” nor, indeed, approve any qualities or fea- 
tures of eight which they select, excepting three, (Nos. 50, 46, 
27,) their commendation of which they restrict to describing 
them as “the works of very clever artists,” or draughtsmen, 
but who (they say) “have sacrificed practicability to grand archi- 
tectural effects,” “and have wholly lost sight of attention to 
cost.” They exhaust their critical power on “what are called 
false bearings,” chimneys without corresponding flues, “ pas- 
sages without light,” and such like technical and minute parti- 
culars, and say nothing whatever of the various systems or 
principles of design and arrangement of which the site is sus- 
ceptible, and every class of which had been worked out in a 
variety of ways, and with the utmost ichnographic skill, by many 
oe of great ability. Entirely overlooking this (the 
whole science of the task assigned them), these umpires ex- 
ore on the details and execution of the designs, as if no 

igher or more instructive criticisms were suggested by them, 
and affect an accuracy in such particulars, which would be suited 
indeed to working drawings prepared for execution, but which 
had less direct application to general outlines of this nature. 

But the bad feeling (that we may not say the bad faith) of 
this method of judgment is still more manifest when we consider 
that one of those defects (the want of flues) ascribed, amongst 
others, to the three recognised best designs, had been stated 
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by the author of the first: of those designs, Mr Donaldson, 
as an intentional omission, for which he gave the following 
simple reasons :—‘ No fire-places are shown at all upon the 
drawings, as they can be introduced in any part required; 
but the author would recommend a general system of heating 
and ventilation to be adopted, which he thinks much more suit- 
able for public offices of this nature.” With regard to false 
bearings also, it is perfectly well known that what are technically 
called such abound in all public buildings, and that nume- 
rous instances can be quoted in the works of the umpires them- 
selves—as in the Post Office, and the vestibules of King’s Col- 
lege, London. On this point also Mr Donaldson observes, in 
his ‘ Statement of Facts,’ what is perfectly notorious, especially 
in the recent practice of architecture—that, “in an edifice of 
this class, where rooms of large size are required, as also innu- 
merable rooms of much less capacity, and which must neces- 
sarily come over the larger ones, false bearings must exist to 
some degree. ‘The introduction of iron, as a principle of construe- 
tion, has materially removed what. fifty years since were consi- 
dered almost insuperable difficulties, without diminishing the 
solidity of the construction.” 

Having narrowed their approval of those designs which they 
could not but distinguish, by-subjecting them to canous of criti- 
cism of the above microscopic nature, they proceeded to adjudi- 
cate the prizes irrespective of superior merit, and professedly 
guided solely by conformity to, or confinement within, the instrue- 
tions. ‘Those prizes they adjudicated,—Ist, to a pupil, (Mr Grel- 
lier,) of the surveyor of the Mercers’ Company (himself being 

recluded by the committee from competition, unless he 
first resigned his appointment with the Mercers’ Company) ; 
2ndly, to a foreign pupil of Mr Schinkel, of Berlin, Mr Cha. 
teauneuf, united with an English architect, Mr Mees; who 
had literally covered the whole of the trapezoidal site—following 
the irregular figure which its form presents, in all its inflections, 
with a bold i i of modern notions of unbroken straight lines 
in architecture; 3rdly, to a brother of one of the umpires, Mr 
Smirke, who, proceeding on quite opposite principles, had not 
hesitated to sacrifice one-fifth of the whole site, the value of 
which, to the Gresham committee, was more than if it had been 
 atagg with gee-seueag a rectangular temple on a lofty style- 
ate wholly inapplicable to the site and purpose; 4thly, to 
an architect of the Board of Works, Mr Pennethorne; and 
5thly, to Mr Wyatt. Finally, they single out, as “an ex- 
treme case” of impracticability of execution and excess of cost, 
the only design, No. 46 (Mr Cockerell’s), which the com- 
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mittee retained ultimately in preference to all the rest, as best 
uniting magnificence, beauty, and rental. By a scientific calcula- 
tion they ascertain and assert that, owing to the height of the 
surrounding walls of the merchants’ area, ‘ the sun’s rays would 
fall on the pavement for a few days red in the summer solstice ;” 
omitting to mention twenty-three windows in those surrounding 
walls, fourteen of which, on the south and west, would admit the 
sun’s rays all the year round. No spark, however, was elicited 
from this learned council on the matter in hand; the committee 
were left most effectually, and most professionally, in the dark, 
and in a quandary, from which, it must be confessed, some 
skill was required to extricate them; nor can it be doubted that 
to these narrow views, and this ungenerous treatment of the 
labours of their brethren, and to their timid and anything but 
luminous guidance of the committee, who had relied on their 
frank and effectual assistance, much of the wrong, the distrust, 
and scandal on all sides, is to be attributed: for what respect 
could the committee owe to thirty-eight architects, pronounced 
by their own cloth as having produced designs “ incapable of 
being made practicable, advisable, and durable,” and what esteem 
oak they bear towards umpires who added to this disingenuous- 


ness the suppression of every possible hint or principle on which 


the committee might act ? 

A judicial decision so sweepingly negative having been pro- 
nounced, the committee, falling into the trap thus laid for them, 
and composed of persons not much accustomed to the conside- 
ration of those delicate and less palpable, but not less unquestion- 
able, rights of authorship involved in the designs and composi- 
tions of artists, requested the umpires to make a hash of the best 
designs, and a joint stock plan. What may be thought still 
more surprising 1s, that this proposal was actually entertained by 
two of these three professional gentlemen, till proclaimed “ too 
bad” in the Common Council ! 

It was a a time the committee should make an effort to 
judge for themselves. Accordingly, they be by putting the 
+ ti last first; and, sleagother uhendeciag dhe See pieubamd 
designs, they resolved that the three—Nos. 50, 46, and 27, the 
designs of Mr Donaldson, Mr Cockerell, and Mr Mocatta—were 
“the best and the most splendid,” and that one of them 
should be selected, on condition that it could be executed for 
150,000/. In addition, therefore, to the assurance of the archi- 
tects themselves, the guarantee of two respectable and well- 
known surveyors and measurers* was given of the cust, and 





* Messrs Meredith and Hunt, 
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the second of these designs, No. 46, was tendered for at the 
above-mentioned estimate by a well known firm.* The other. 
estimates were also within 150,000/.; but on being submitted to 
the surveyor of the Mercers’ Company, that officer, in his turn, 
“‘ regretted” that none of those estimates could be sanctioned by 
him; even that of Mr Mocatta, a beautiful and, unquestionably, 
the cheapest design, was found to exceed the 150,000/. by a 
few pounds only, but enough to turn the scale. 

The reference of the designs to the surveyor of the Mer- 
cers’ Company was by no means a fair proceeding. This 
gentleman, as architect to the old Royal Exchange, had ori- 
ginally prepared a design for the new building. He had felt 

‘ aggrieved in neither being employed as architect, nor allowed 
to take part in the competition announced for architects of the 
new building, though he had twice petitioned the court, after 
the first competition, to be allowed to do so. Even attributing 
to such a referee the most anxious desire to do justice, might 
it not be supposed that his preconceived notions and feelin 
on the whole matter, in which le himself had so considerable 
an interest at stake, could hardly admit of an unprejudiced view 
of the case? 

Meanwhile, the advantages presented by the design (No. 46) 
obtained for it the virtual approval of the committee, which sepa- 
rated for the Christmas holidays with the understanding that no 
business was to be done till their termination; but scarcely had 
they parted when a quorum of the city side, with a casting 
vote of the chairman put an effectual extinguisher on No. 46 
(see Report, page 18); so that when the committee met 
on the 14th January in full assembly, they found themselves 
again in inextricable confusion. 

The committee now set themselves to reconsider the propo- 
sition which had been started at the outset, of a limited and 
select competition. ‘To this they invited the author of No. 46 
alone (Mr Cockerell) amongst the former competitors, and sen- 
tenced him to the ordeal of another trial against the first profes- 
sors of the West end of the town, and one of the East, not 
hitherto competing,+ but who, now that the chances were nar- 
rowing, was not unwilling to come forward. ‘The other gentle- 
men, conscious of the imputations which would naturally be 
thrown on a second competition for an object so fully considered 
already, declined; but ke latter, whose title to such an invita- 
tion at the eleventh hour, on any more adequate ground than 





* Messrs Hicks and Sons. : 
+ Sir R. Smirke, Mr Barry, Messrs Hardwick, Gwilt, Cockerell, and Tite. 
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that of city connexion, might have been questioned, with the 
—— wisdom of those who “ eame from the East,” accepted. 

robably no one, acquainted with city modes of proceeding, 
doubted the result, so soon as a former Common Councilman 
was thrust in as an after-candidate ; who, in addition to this qua- 
lification, was a colleague with the chairman in professional busi- 
ness—the same chairman who presiding over vast street im- 
provements, affecting materially all city property, had several of 
the trading committee in his pocket. Mr Tite had also, it ap- 
pears, made a friend of the surveyor of the Mercers’ Company, 
thus conciliating a strong party in the committee. What 
could resist this combination? ‘The selection of Mr Tite’s design 
was accordingly made with not very decent dispatch, by a 
majority of seven of the joint committee. 

ut Parliament had provided an appeal to the Lords of the 
Treasury, and it was confidéntly expected that those gentlemen, 
who are supposed to have higher views and responsibilities than 
city authorities, would see that this important work was placed 
ona footing creditable to the country and the age, by the exercise 
of their veto. ‘This was the more to be anticipated, as the Lords 
of the Treasury had interfered on an occasion of much less im- 
portance (the Nelson monument), but more within polite and offi- 
cial ken, apparently, than the Royal Exchange. Government, 
however, confined the range of their criticisms on this great public 
work simply to the sphere of Commissioners of Paving. ‘ We 
will have,” say the Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury, ** 40 feet to 
the north, and 50 feet to the south, for the public ways,” and on 
these terms approved the design. 

Thus terminated this notable competition. It may here be 
worth while to make a few remarks on the general uses and 
abuses of that system. ‘ 

The stimulus of competition exists at all times in professions, 
and establishes the fest and degrees of estimation ; but some 
additional stimulus to more immediate and vigorous rival efforts 
is profitable to the public and the professors, both as it may elicit 
all the solutions of the same problem, and serve as a safeguard 
against that professional routine incident to practice, and that 
undue estimation which favouritism or peculiar merits may some- 
times force upon the public, to their disadvantage and to the 
discouragement of rising talent. 

The principle was universal in all those periods in which the 
fine arts have most flourished, whether in ancient Greece or 
in modern Italy, and is therefore fully entitled to the most 
careful consideration by those desirous of the advancement 
of the arts. It must, however, be borne in mind, that com- 
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petition is a device by which the professional opinion is ob- 
tained without the professional fee; an advantage taken by 
patronage and capital of professional emulation and profes- 
sional necessities, and dishonestly so taken, unless attended with 
careful regard to justice. A public work and the greatness of 
the prize only can justify such a proceeding ; and rightly directed 
and encouraged, public duty may enlist professional expe- 
rience and exertion on its side, and make them honourable alike 
to the professors and to the work. So clear is this point, that 
no individual has ever yet ventured to invite a public com- 
petition for his villa at Clapham or at Highgate. It is suffi- 
ciently fraudulent to deprive the physician or the lawyer of 
his accustomed fee for the exercise of his experience and mental 
exertion on the delivery of an opinion or prescription; but the 
architect superadds to these the material consumption of time, 
mechanical labour, and clerical aid, inthe production of his design, 
in its architectural structure and pictorial representation. The 
total disbursements in these 38 designs for the new Royal Ex- 
change, on the part of the architects, could not be calculated at 
less than 3,000/.; in those for the Houses of Parliament not less 
than 10,000/. was calculated to have been so expended by the 
architects, in addition to their mental labour, a vast pecuniary 
subscription to this great national work. 

This consideration shows that only a rich country can pro- 
duce effective competition in talent and acquirements in this 
profession, as in the trades requiring capita] and wealth for their 
operations. Not only were these designs produced at this rate 
of disbursement, but it must be borne in mind that all the com- 
petitors had been articled and educated through a long course of 
years and probationary study, and most of them had travelled over 
the continent and the classical countries,—a costly advantage. 

The rareness of these great occasions, the glory of works of this 
magnitude and interest, and the station given by the conduct of 
them, are strong temptations to the architect. 

It may be said, indeed, that the architect, like the fair, 


“ Should not unsought be won ;” 


and that if he prostitute his acquirements and his fair name in 
such chance medleys as open competitions, and affords unasked 
the secret of his profession, he will obtain no more respect or 
consideration than the too confiding fair one who yields toe 
similar solicitations. A generous and just appreciation of such 
efforts can only be expected from higher minds, and unhappily 
these are not common. Few have the technical capacity or the 
time to estimate these labours; the many only value what they 
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pay for, and precisely in the ratio of that pies. Those 
who play at bowls must not mind rubbers, and as this world 
goes the architect must expect his share of them, or decline 
the honours of a profession which Parliament has now put 
on this footing—that of exposure, namely, to public compe- 
tition. But if a system so — to the public is ill- 
managed, the most desirable contributions are withheld, and 
adventurers only will enter the lists. Instances may be quoted 
in which this has actually taken place; advertisements for im- 
portant works have been answered by pupils and adventurers only ; 
the committee or advertisers, sometimes from a sense of justice 
and that delicacy which gentlemen feel who find that they have 
committed themselves, are obliged to accept one of these, and 
saddle themselves with an unsatisfactory design. If a new 
competition is invited, a new class of evils enters; it is probable 
that the successful candidate will, as in the case of the Exchange, 
erect himself upon the disjected members of the foregoing de. 
signs, establish his work on piracy, and, like the South Sea 
Indian, mark his prowess by ornamenting himself with the scalps 
and teeth of his antagonists. When Apelles composed his Venus, 
he found nothing in nature, or in his own mind, that was perfect. 
Assembling and uniting into one, therefore, the scattered beauties 


of many, he accomplished that wonder which has ever since been 
y boss rh with perfection in art. Those models gloried in their 


contributions, knowing that the prudent painter spared their de- 
* fects. Not so the previous competitor in architecture, who finds his 
best notions pirated without ceremony, but sometimes his defects 
too exaggerated without mercy. In vain may the sufferers mur- 
mur; the laws of literary authorship are defined, and the courts 
will take cognizance of their infraction, but the arts have no 
remedy of the kind, and it is remarkable that Mr Poulett 'Thom- 
son’s (now Lord Sydenham) aet for protection of design extends 
only to patterns for manufacturers during three months, and does 
not apply to the case we are at present discussing. The laws 
of honour do not operate equally upon all classes; the remedy, 
then, is to be obtained as it can, and chance and affection are the 
present arbiters of most competitions of artists. 

The public, occupied with its own business, suffers itself to be 
led by the nose by the formality of a regular committee, more 
especially when the matter appears to be of no vital and political 
consequence., What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness ; and transactions of this sort are done in a corner, to the 
disgrace and future inconvenience of a people. When, in the 
first competition for the work before us, the premiums were to be 
awarded, a prodigious machinery was set in motion, three eminent 
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architects were appointed, who took nam two months to deli- 
berate and award them. A great show of liberality was made by 
their exhibition to the public. But when the real prize was to 
be given, nine days, and one audience of the competitors with 
their designs, sufficed to decide the committee ; one of those com- 
petitors not being suffered to produce or to explain his design in 
the tangible and palpable form of a model. No scientific or tech- 
nical opinions are consulted, and a plan was chosen which the 
merest tyro in the profession might blush to own, and which, 
had it been subjected to the tender mercies of the umpires, or to 
still more candid judgment, would have been consigned to obli- 
vion with the rest, premiated and unpremiated. 

Against Mr Tite’s general talents and acquirements we have 
nothing to say. We have heard of them as respectable ; and he 
is, we believe, a superior man of business, employed in the sur- 
veying interests of the Blackwall and Southampton railroads, and 
in the erection of some commercial buildings of the city, in 
which capital is paramount. What he is not, is—an architect 
endowed with qualifications of that class which should have 
been selected for the conduct of a great public work. We do 
not infer this from any former designs or constructions of his; 
we are not aware of his having sis, ol any on a scale such as 
to assist our judgment. We conclude solely from the published 
evidence of his plans for the work before us; plans which 
obtained a preference of which we affirm them to be wholly 
unworthy. If we do not prove this, the reader will form his own 
opinion of our knowledge or justice ; if we do, he will know how 
to estimate the amount of those qualities elsewhere. 

We think it first but justice to Mr Donaldson, whose desi 
we have mentioned already of those selected for eminent artis- 
tical merit, though excepted against, as architectural works, 
chiefly on frivolous grounds; and to Mr Cockerell, the competitor 
who alone survived the first competition, and whose rank, in the 
estimation of his brother and foreign artists, has been so long 
established,* to give some notion, by illustrations and extracts 
from their Reports, of their designs, the former of which has 





* It may here be mentioned that Mr Cockerell has been lately successful 
in open competitions for works of great importance in the two Universities, 
At one of (Cambridge University Library) his design was the sur- 
viving one of three distinct competitions ; and between the first invitation 
to the architects, and the laying the first stone, nine years elapsed. This 
was very different from the “ more haste than good speed” of the Royal 
mea and has turned out more creditably to the accomplished arbiters 
of the University. However, it may be thought that there is « medium in 
all things. 


Vor. XXXV. No. I. F 
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been plagiarised wholesale, without taste for its beauties, or 
sense to avoid what we deem its main faults; while Mr Cockerell’s 
has also been clumsily copied in some of its details, although 
rejected for a work which it is flattery to call its inferior in all 
most essential particulars, or to bring within the line of compa- 
rison. 

We ought to premise frankly, that of these two designs, which 
were most distinguished, whether by the suffrages of the umpires 
or of the committee (before the committee fell under its Common 
Council connexions and infiuences), we consider Mr Cockerell’s 
the more true to the genius loci, as well as an admirable contrast 
to the successful one in internal arrangements. We, therefore, give 
it—as the committee first seemed to do—our decided preference. 
We do not, however, mean to maintain the perfection of all its 
parts, and by placing both before the reader we shall enable him to 
form an independent judgment. Mr Cockerell’s we shall leave with 
some portions of its author’s apart to explain itself and establish 
its own title to approbation. e are well acquainted with the 


readiness of the author himself to accept criticism when it can be 
obtained from any judicious quarter. In this case, the parties 
entrusted with the national work for which they had invited that 


gentleman to a second and selected competition, afforded no 
opportunity for correcting either his views or their own. They 
declined, as a committee, to visit the model he had pre on 
this second trial, at a great expense and on a large ce as the 
best mode of bringing his whale plan before them, and securing 
fair criticism. e most trumpery pretext was b t against 
the inspection raisonnée due to this model, which was nine feet 
six inches long. The streets on either side, from the Mansion 
House to St Peter's, Cornhill, inclusive, on the south, and from 
Princes street, comprising the Bank to Bartholomew church, 
on the north, were also modelled to scale, making altogether 28 
feet long. It expressed the internal architecture of the Ex- 
change, as well as its external west, south, and east fronts, and 
elevated to the level of the eye, enabled the tor to judge 
of its relation to all the surrounding buildings. It was alleged that 
the original instructions to the public competitors had excluded 
models, and that these instructions were binding upon this com- 
petition of two. They had already contradicted and stultified 
their og proceedings in all manner of ways; and here only they 
thoug t fit to revert to them, to exclude the best materials for 
ic j ent ! Some of the members of the committee, indeed, 
model, but as individuals only, without offering com- 

ment and without hearing explanation. The chairman (Mr 
Jones) and the Lord Mayor set their faces against considering 
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it! If this was not an absolute breach of trust in men acting 
for such a purpose, it was, at all events, a high contempt of art 
and of common sense.* The former had the effrontery to declare 
in the Common Council, that “ he found all the best authorities 
opposed to models ;” that a City builder, a friend of his, on whose 
judgment he relied, had seen this model, and had assured him 
“it was a complete deception ;” a sample of the eo used 
towards a gentleman invited ee | to employ his skill and 


zeal in this service, and so undisguised the animus with which 
his efforts were counteracted by those to whom the public have 
confided this work.+ 





* A letter, which appeared in the ‘Globe,’ gave the following authorities 
for the use of models :— 

“Leon. Batista Alberti, 1. 2, c. 1, observes, ‘that it is the of a 
wise man to have a clear idea of the work which he proposes distinctly 
figured in his mind, so as to avoid all risk of an unsatisfactory issue ; 
the practice, therefore, of the ancients,’ says he, ‘is highly to be commended, 
namely, that before the work is put into execution, the whole of the parts 
should be subjected to examination over and over i be J the architect 
and practical persons, not only by drawings, but also by models. And be it 
remembered, that in the model you may alter, add to, or renew the whole 
design, without reproach, until it is quite satisfactory.’ 

“ «Every one knows,’ says Quatremere de Quincy, ‘that Michael Angelo 
put up the cornice of the Farnese Palace in wood model, before he deter- 
mined its proportions ; nor should the most experienced architect venture 
on a spacalitive opinion and dispense with the positive evidence of a m 
That great artist frequently visited the model of St Peter’s, by Sangallo, 
he constructed his own. He made one for a palace for the Pope at St Rocco, 
and one for a church at Florence, first in clay and afterwards in wood—this 
method he also observed in the dome of St Peter's. 

“<In a letter to Vasari he laments the departure from his model by the 
contractor, and twice in that letter he says, avendo il modello fatto appunto, 
come fo d'ogni cosa. f zy 

“* Sometimes,’ says the same author, ‘a full size model is made, as the 
arch of St Antoine, by Perrault. Nor is the omission of Vitruvius as to this 
practice amongst the ancients any argument against it; and that it was 
usual, appears from Cicero’s letter to Ceelius, in which he says, “I wish to 
see, as in a model, the form the edifice of the republic now assumes.” The 
models of St Peter's by the various architects are now in the Vatican ; thai 
of St Paul's, of London, is in the fabric, as also one of the chapel at Pembroke, 
Cambridge, now in the library of that college ; the raodels of Herrera and 
L’Inarra are now at Madrid,’”’ &c. &c. 

+ With reference to these specimens of ~— epetity. we were accustomed 
to take Ralph's story of the building of the Mansion House ewm F vend 
salis ; but it must be admitted that the present case affords strong co 
tory evidence of its probability. In his ‘ Tour through London,’ p. 37, he 
tells us, that “ when it was resolved in the Common Council to build a Man- 
sion House for the Lord Mayor, Lord aa. zealous in the cause of 
the arts, sent down an original design of Palladio, worthy of its author, for 
their approbation and adoption. The first question in court was, not whe- 
ther this plan was proper, but whether the same Palladio was a freeman of 
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The following are extracts from Mr Donaldson’s general 
statement, accompanying his design :— 

‘¢ The object of the author of this design has been to produce an 
edifice of a truly monumental character, conceived in the spirit 
of antique taste, at the same time combining with its classic appear- 
ance the various conveniences required by its destination. The 
reproach of travellers and critics of modern times, respecting the 
buildings of London, has been that the public edifices of foreign 
cities are superior to those of London in size and classic feeling, 
recalling the productions of ancient times. The City of London has 
within these few years been considerably embellished by the opening 
of new streets from London Bridge to the Mansion House, and thence 
towards Finsbury; this circumstance, and the richness of the archi- 
tecture of the Bank, requires that the New Royal Exchange should, 
in scale and style of decoration, be of a leading nature, as the prin- 
cipal edifice Saat to commercial purposes in the first com- 
mercial city of the world. 

“In this design every room of the dimensions required by the 
instructions has been given, and even more; without sacrificing the 
character of the edifice, the architect has not neglected the conside- 
ration of the production of a considerable rental. 


‘““ DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANS, 


The principal entrance is marked by an eight-columned portico, 
facing towards the Poultry and the Mansion House. .... A central 
line drawn from east to west forms the axis of the whole composi- 
tion to which the portico in front and the court are at right angles. 
This throws back one corner of the portico within the limit laid 
down in the lithographic plan, thus leaving unimpeded to view 
the whole of the central mass in front of the Bank . . . . The portico 
itself would be the largest by far of any in the metropolis, and second 
only among modern ones to that of the Madeleine of Paris. The 
columns are 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, consequently larger than those 





the City or not. On this, great debates ensued, and it is hard to say how 
it might have gone, had not a worthy deputy risen up, and observed gravely, 
that it was of little consequence to discuss the point, when it was notorious 
that Palladio was a Papist, and incapable, of course. Lord Burlington's 
proposal was then rejected nem. con., and the plan of a freeman and a Pro- 
testant adopted in its room.” 

Whatever credit is due to this amusing tale, it is strikingly congruous with 
the actual state of things, as illustrated by an incident which occurred in a 
debate on Mr Cockerell's remonstrance (21st May last), in which the 
worthy deputy, Williams, argued on the right of preference of the ci-devant 
common-councilman,—whether sarcastically, or in real earnest, may be 
doubted,—but the court repelled the charge with indignation. On that day 
Mr Heppel presented Mr Cockerell’s reasonable petition, “ that before the 
Court confirmed the choice they would require Mr Tite to make a model.” 
Sir Peter Laurie and a respectable minority supported it. So bold a 
proposition excited much amusing discussion in Common Council, 
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of the Bourse at Paris. A table accompanies this description, which 
shows, by comparison, that this portico would exceed in size any 
other in London, comprising the steps, stylobate, or pedestals, upon 
which the portico or columns may be raised. The columns are 40 
feet high, and the bases and shafts should be of polished red granite, 
but an extra expense of 400/. per column would in that case be 
incurred. .... here is no door leading from the portico to the 
Court of the Exchange, but the inner order is continued through, 
enclosed by open metal gates, a new feature characteristic of the 
destination of the edifice... . . A door gives the idea of an entrance 
ito a church, or a great hall, or a covered building, but the 
openness of the entrance, with columns, announces an approach to 
a place of public resort . . . . . To the leftis a large room, which may 
be appropriated to a large shop or office. To the right is the principal 
staircase, leading up to what might be considered Lloyd’ s large 
room; there is also a descending staircase, leading down to the 
basement story, consisting of magazines, strong rooms, and cellars. 
Jose Towards Threadneedle street and Cornhill are two open 
colonnades, 10 feet wide between the columns and walls, under 
which are ranges of shops and side entrances into the Exchange. 
ose. It will be perceived, that under the two secondary staircases 
are entrances to the Exchange, affording immediate access from the 
eastern part of Cornhill and Threadneedle street ; thus there will be 
six secondary entrances, which, with the principal one under the 
great entrance portico, afford the facility of traversing the Court of 
the Exchange ta north to south, and from east to west, in every 
direction. The north, east, and south colonnades of the Court are 
23 feet wide; that at the west end 57 feet wide, affording a more 
efficient shelter in case of a very driving rain.” 





Mr Donaldson has studied to give his dovige monumental and 
antique grandeur, and has succeeded splendidly in preserving 
throughout its details the templar character selected by him, and 
carried out in his lateral colonnades, as well as his grand portico. 
He has produced a very noble composition, in which what we 
desiderate is rather more of the civic and commercial character. 
We do not consider a Greek temple the fittest mould for a pile of 
this kind. It does not look like the “ local habitation” parce its 
“name.” There is the same want of appropriate character which 
we find in the Post Office, with its portico too solemn and stately 
to suffer mail-coaches under it, or to indicate any of the busi- 
ness-like uses which belong to the edifice. Mr Donaldson’s 
design is, however, beautiful in itself, and if its outlines were to 
be those selected, as they have been since, it was certainly the 
grossest injustice possible to that architect that he should not 
have been employed to execute that which he had so clas- 
sically designed: it was no less an injury to the public to 
adopt a substitute, in which its beauties are marred or misap- 
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lied, in the style of the before-mentioned illustrious John 
Ballhorn. The reader will perceive from the engraving of 
this design, that its main features are copied and ‘ amended” 
by Mr Tite, who has contrived to borrow just enough from it to 
recal and make us regret the original. hus he has made free 
with Mr Donaldson’s principal front, except just in those points 
which form its principal merit. We have the octo-style portico, 
but without the due Fepth, and with the columns placed before 
church windows, and intercepting their light. We have the pedi- 
ment, only without its sculpture ; and, for the range of columns 
in his South front, we have certainly Mr Tite’s range of shops; 
which we do not at all mean to say he has borrowed—except 
from the hints of the shopkeepers. All that is antique in Mr — 
Tite’s exterior is Ballhorned from. Donaldson—all that is modern 
in it are its meannesses, its church and its shop-windows. We ~ 
confess we think Mr Donaldson’s design too coldly monumental ; 
but heaven preserve us from the boutiquiére obtrusion of Mr 
Tite’s amendments. 

In our opinion, the style selected by Mr Cockerell best recon- 
ciles the claims of metropolitan magnificence and commercial uses. 
It is neither fronted like an ancient temple, nor flanked with thin 
slices of Regent street. It is grand and imposing in its larger 
outlines—civic and sumptuous in its character and its details. 
The introduction of three stories of honest windows in all his 
fronts, and the manner in which he combines throughout such 
business-like parts of his edifice with rich and varied architec- 
tural decoration, seems to us very masterly. Every member 
of his structure has its use or meaning, as well as its beauty. 
With all its richness, there is no tawdry or frivolous ornament ; 
and no space wasted, with all its regular form and pictu- 
resque effect. There is no lying pretence on the exterior of 
his edifice; but the external indications correspond with the 
arrangements within, and unity of design is preserved in a very 
remarkable manner amidst multiplicity of detail, and despite an 
irregular ground. We may appear partial in our description of 
this composition—and, indeed, we are so. We think it the best 
Palladian design we have seen since Sir William Chambers, and 
the most fitted (with possible deductions, of course) for a Royal 


change. 

The folloviing extracts from Mr Cockerell’s detailed report 
may serve to illustrate his mode of contending with the irregu- 
larities of the site, and the leading peculiarities of his arrange- 
ment and composition. 


“The site contains about 50,000 superficial feet, two-fifths of which 
are to be employed in a central space for the meeting of the mer- 
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chants, and will occupy nearly the whole width from north to south; 
the remaining three-fifths (to be converted to the re-establishment 
of the origina sonnnts) must be divided into two masses, varying 
in the several plans offered, from 50 to 90 feet west and east, by the 
respective lengths of the site from north to south. These masses, 
traversed by entrances west and east to the merchants’ area, thus 
leaye four large superficials, which can only be rendered useful by 
central areas ; and where these central areas were not provided in 
the plans offered, a depth from the street light of 30 to 50 feet 
occurs, which could only be applied to warehouses or other compa- 
ratively unprofitable uses; and this inherent defect was observable 
in most of the plans. 

‘“‘ The experience of every one acquainted with the city shows that 
a distance of 15 to 25 feet, according to aspect south or north, from 
lateral lights, is the utmost distance at which a person may write or 
read. Rules of ichnography thence arise for city buildings—namely, 
that no shop or office should be made deeper than 20 to 25 feet 
in any case; again, that staircases which can be lighted by sky- 
lights, and fireplaces, should always be placed in the portion most 
/ remote from the light, leaving that element for available use; and 
, that all porticoes obstructing the light must, however ornamental, 
be injurious to the useful purposes of the building. The obtaining 
light from the area of the Exchange itself is objectionable, as inade- 
quate, and as offensive to the merchants. 

“TI know of no other solution of this difficulty, so much affectin 
the interests of the estate and the future uses of the building in a 
its floors, as respects light and ventilation, than by forming an 
arcade or street, 23 feet 6 inches wide, through the eastern mass, 
somewhat wider than the south end of Coleman street, and some- 
what narrower than the Old Jewry, taking the place of Sweeting’s 
alley, and by forcing the area of the Rechonge westward. 

‘¢ Another difficulty in the distribution of the ground occurs from 
the application of a rectangular area for the seetbente to the wedge- 
like form of the ground—namely, that elongated triangular spaces 
are left on either side at the western extremity, so narrow as to be 
of little or no use for lateral lettings, north and south. In plan 46 
this has been remedied in a way which the eye cannot detect, and 
which experience reconciles, and which the external irregularity of 
the ground obliges us to adopt—namely, by diminishing the mer- 
chants’ area in a certain correspondence with the ground. 

“ Another difficulty occurs in the west end, which has been alread 
adverted to, in the north-west access to Threadneedle street ; for, if 
a straight line be drawn from a point in diminution of that western 
side (say 8 feet 6 inches), to the north-eastern extremity it is obvious 
that a valuable space is lost in the north front. By-the plan 46, the 
west front (102 feet 6 inches) enlarges by gradation eastward, and 
accommodates itself to the entrances of the two streets westward ; 
and thus the angles impinge less obtrusively on those entrances. 
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‘¢ The internal portico forms as little obstruction to the free views 
of every part of the merchants’ area as is consistent with ~ archi- 
tecture. To see and be seen is a paramount object with the mer- 
chants during their short stay and rendezvous in this area, and any 
architectural masses, however beautiful, which would interfere with 
this object, must greatly impair its utility, as also impede the light. 
The old Exchange was a masterpiece in this respect, every corner 
being daarvenhls from any single point; but, however so well 
adapted, it was always apparent that those light columns and large 
spans of arches could not consist with durable and fire-proof con- 
struction. 

“The arcade, 15 feet wide from wall to wall below, and enlarg- 
ing upwards to 23 feet 6 inches, traverses the whole east end. 
Tt contains 31 shops, with cellars or kitchens under, and 
mezzanines over; it is wider and better lighted than most of the 
well-known arcades of London or Paris, as the plans of those 
arcades, which I have the honour to lay before you, will plainly 
show. The success of the Burlington arcade, so near, and parallel 
with Bond street, warrants the presumption that such a scheme 
would answer here. I am assured that a covered arcade has long 
been a favourite speculation in the city, and that called the City of 
London arcade, connecting Bartholomew lane with London wall, 
was, a short time ago, so far entertained as to be lithographed and 
estimated for. I have it from the best authority, that the actual 
rents paid in the Burlington arcade vary from Ils. 8d. to 12s. per 
foot superficial. ‘The Lowther arcade being less successful, does 
not produce above half this rental.* 

“Externally viewed, the architectural composition I have the 
honour to present to you unites four distinct parts into one great and 
regular whole, &c. &c. 





* As soon as this plan was known, and the respective locations of the 
former tenants, with increased accommodations, an effective battery was 
opened against it by an opposing member of the committee, the busy deputy 
of Broad street ward (ez uno disce omnes), who assembled the old tenants, 
and represented the objections which each might have who was not in the 
best place: a round Robin petition to the committee was the instant result, 
and the fire of the shopocracy had its full effect. 

The rival plan had pirated the idea of an internal area with shops, but 
wisely forbore the respective locations. Every tenant looked to the sunny 
row on Cornhill, where all presumed they should be preferred ; on it, there- 
fore, those guns told not. We shall not be surprised to see this arcade, 
as in Mr Cockerel!’s design, adopted (pillaged, perhaps, would be the right 
word) bravely and openly at once by the committee; some of the mem- 
bers of which have already expressed as much. In fact, the advantages are 
obvious ; it triples the valuable frontage eastward (170 feet) ; it contributes 
to make the rental of this plan 11,000/., while the other produces only 
9,740]. ; it provides for all the tenants, 63, while the other provides for 38 
only, leaving the rest to be satisfied by the expensive process of “ compen- 
sation.” Above all, it provides a cheerful ambulatory under cover, so much 
wanted in the City, and reinstates Sweeting’s alley with new charms. 
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‘The whole is uniformly surrounded with a principal Corinthian 
order 49 feet high, upon a stylobate 5 feet 6 inches; and with a 
subordinate Doric order, forming that of the interior fertico, and 
occasionally displaying its entire proportions externally, sometimes 
enclosing arches, sometimes the ground-floor windows and mezza- 
nines, and sometimes, as in the grand western entrance, forming the 
impost of the great archway; but uniformly throughout designa- 
ting, by its bold Doric entablature, the floor of the principal story. 
The union of two orders was frequently practised by the ancients, 
and was one of the great secrets of Palladio’s success; indeed this 
composition has been mainly formed on the model of his mayor’s 
palace at Vicenza. The connoisseur will also recognise in it the 
models of the Stoa of Hadrian at Athens, and the triumphal arches, 
and the Forum of Nerva at Rome. The Corinthian order was 
chiefly employed by the ancients, and indeed is so by the moderns, 
for civic and municipal buildings, on account of its greater magni- 
ficence, and because the proportion of the height to the diameter 
being greater, it was more convenient in the distribution of the plan. 

‘‘ The west front, being seen from a distance of 500 feet, demands 
the greatest study; in this the triumphal arch has been expanded, 
and, as it were, rendered habitable by floors. The principal and 
subordinate archways are separated by six, instead of the usual four 
columns of the Roman arch, and these are wholly disengaged from 
the building, as in those examples. They are surmounted by the 
four quarters of the globe, together with South America and Aus- 
tralasia, which the recent cosmic arrangement has admitted into 
honourable participation. At the back of these rises an attic 12 feet 
high, making the whole 61 feet high; upon this the 12 principal 
companies or corporations of London have their armorial bearings ; 
below is a dedication to her Majesty the Queen. The great rivers 
of the world repose upon these and all the surrounding arches, after 
the manner of the famous arched porticoes of Venice. 

“Tn the south front the order projects in three-quarter columns, and 
in the north in pilasters, four niches contain the statues of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Sir Hugh Myddelton, and other worthies of the city of 
London. The dragon of London, the arms of London, and the 
royal arms, and the Gresham arms, decorate different portions of 
the building. The length of unbroken cornice in those lateral fronts 
is 161 feet, a longer unbroken line, I believe, than any building in 
London at present displays. The fashionable amateurs of the day, 
therefore, who consider the unbroken line, in imitation of the 
temples of Greece and some of the palaces of Rome, to be the grand 
nostrum of architectural beauty, will not be disappointed. On these 
sides, the subordinate variety of Doric porticoes, doors, windows, 
and arches will be found conformable to the rules of taste as well as 
convenience. 

“The large openings calculated for the shop fronts are confined to 
the east end and the arcade; the dignity of the edifice will be best 
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consulted by windows in the three principal fronts, like those of the 
Treasury and Somerset House; its character will be thus more 
official, will compete less palpably with the shop property in Corn- 
hill, and the nation boutiquiere will not be betrayed so obtrusively. 

“Towers cannot be deemed unbecoming a building of this descrip- 
tion, especially when the necessity or propriety of one at least seems 
agreed on all oa the loss of Saint Bartholomew’s tower, as well 
as of St Bennet’s, about to be removed, will be much missed if the 
architectural views of this part of the city; there seems, therefore, 
a necessity for such a compensation. In so long a front, and in so 
confined a site, vertical features will be found to be of great value. 

“ The interior of the Exchange in No. 46, though larger, bears the 
same relative width and height as Guildhall. It'is also remarkab!« 
that the area between the porticoes has, within a foot, the same 
actual width and height with that of the Bourse at Paris. The 
height of the exterior order is also the same; and the same order 

the Doric) forms the interior decoration as well as the subordinate 
ivision of the external architecturalfronts. At the height of 54 feet 
from the paving are 28 windows, containing 1,344 feet of light and 
sun’s rays; these are supposed to be po Above these, 80 feet 
high, is a cove diminishing the open area from 7,250 to 3,367 feet. 
It is presumed that this cove gives great proportion and dignity to 
the interior hall, and, by diminishing the exposure to weather (in 
aid of the porticoes) by more than half, will be found a material 
advantage; and a middle course is thus taken. between opinions 
which approve or deprecate a coyered Exchange. I have it on ex- 
cellent authority, that a few years ago a subscription was contem- 
lated for the covering the Royal Exchange, in which the late Mr 
othschild took an active part. Glasgow, Dublin, Newcastle, and 
other important places, have adopted the covered Exchange. Most 
of the Continental Exchanges are also covered, particularly that of 
Paris. 

“T have taken it for granted that the ancient and loyal city of Lon- 
don will restore the statues of the Kings and Queens. of England 
according to their original form; and that this interesting and ch, 
racteristic decoration of so distinguished a public building will not 
be wanting while our venerable constitution endures.” 


After we had grees’ Big mrs the suecessful. plans while 


they were exhibited in Mercers’ Hall, and made up our own 
minds on the criticisms we shall now proceed to offer upon 
them, we had hoped that the obvious defects therein displayed 
would be corrected before they were either adopted or pub- 
lished. We knew the machinery by which they had obtained 
their ascendancy, and understood that it was necessary for those 
who had worked it to make a show of something upon which 
they could vote. Had they been designs for a church, a cotton- 
mill, or a railway station, it is probable the majority would 
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have been the same. But this purpose served, and the designs 
beginning to be canvassed in other quarters, we did expect 
that all blunders and blemishes of an obvious kind em be 
removed. Our surprise was therefore great when the ‘ Survey- 
ors’ Journal’ displayed these works (obviously from the first 
hand) with all their imperfections on their head. We think it 
high time, and fair play,-to set these forth in some detail. 

An indispensable condition of the programme was that, con- 
sistently with order and beauty of architecture, every possible 
advantage was to be taken of the site for rental. It is obvious 
that the expenditure of the committee was governed by the interest 
to be produced in rental, or ground rents; the magnificence of 
the building must therefore depend greatly on the economy used 
by the architect in the distribution and arrangement of his plan, 
so that every advantage might be derived for the necessities of 
the trust by reserving as much ground for letting as could be. 

The dimensions required by the programme were exceedingly 
embarrassing, both by their contents and their number. he 
form of the site was most irregular. ‘To what extent might this 
irregularity consist with architectural rules? Every inch of this 
protien ground was to be turned to account, pia Ke the old 
ines,— 

‘¢ Gold and silver is the sheen 
“ Of London town; no molde is seen.” 


The problem was one requiring consummate skill; a o— deal 
was bestowed upon it; and See § solution of which it was 


capable was not only given in the thirty-eight designs in classes, 
but in each class were varieties of readings, so that every view in 
which the matter might be considered was canvassed. ‘The city 
might have derived the greatest benefit to the work in hand from 
these gratuitous labours, had they been acknowledged or under- 
stood ; but they were either not appreciated, or, being so, were 
Burked—as we have already seen. 

In comparing the two plans (Mr Tite’s and Mr Cockerell’s) 
we shall find a space, between A B, in the west front of Mr Tite’s, 
sacrificed to the portico, and in the two sides two portions of the 
site, CD, EF (occupied in Mr Cockerell’s by an advanced 
or projecting portion), making a difference of no less than 
3,500 feet in the two plans, a space precisely equivalent to 
that occupied by that important establishment the Sun Fire- 
office, affording a po Pion of more than 1,000/. per annum. 
The consequence of this liberal abandonment of space is appa- 
rent on all the shops north and south westward of the lateral en- 
tranees. These vary from four feet deep to about ten feet; the 
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disproportion ofthe gaping arched lights to so shallow a shop, is 
amusing. If we ail eastward, this shallowness is compen- 
sated by an extraordinary profundity of 38 to 48 feet. he 
backs of these shops are lighted either by windows under the 
interior colonnade, ed reflection, or from a so called area, 12 by 
10—a well of 60 to 70 feet deep (see O), somewhat in the 
manner of a railroad soupirail. The shops here may possibly 
obtain a freize light over the other shops in the open court 
(NN), shaded by a tower 170 feet high, by which some of 
the darker arts of this neighbourhood may be practised; but 
no light of day can be hoped for. In the east wa is an arcade 
of shops from the new street into the Exchange; but this will 
be rendered a cul de sac, by the regulation which closes the 
Exchange at four o’clock, a regulation which cannot well be dis- 
yensed with to avoid the nuisances which would result from mak- 
ing the Exchange a thoroughfare at all hours. This arcade is 
lighted by the open court, an area, limited indeed, but communi- 
ating light a ventilation to the whole of the interior of this 
eastern portion of the building. It was the peculiarity of Mr 
Cockerell’s plan amongst the thirty-eight designs offered in the 
first competition; and the solution of the problem of arrange- 
ment, which he alone had accomplished. The plagiarism is 
evident, and the hand of John Ballhorn in it equally so. 

The captains’ room of Lloyd’s, at the north-east corner, 
66 by 35, is lighted from Freeman’s court at one end by two 
windows; at the other, under the merchants’ colonnade, by 
reflection; and two lateral lights peep over the roofs of the 
shops to the south in the open court. The cockpit, or the 
hold, might afford the captain as good a light as he can here 
obtain. 

The staircases, which may always be left dependent on skylights 
where light is precious for offices, are here placed in the most 
luminous situations, next the streets; the darker parts only are 
reserved for the shops. ‘The Lloyd’s staircase is so placed, and is 
very original in its plan, forming a semi-circle of 23 feet radius. 


A flight in the centre turns right and left, and crossing a bridge 


over the first flight, arrives in zig-zag to the principal floor, in 
which is the Lloyd’s subscription-room L, distributed longitudi- 
nally into two aisles and a nave; the six columns of the left 
aisle in false bearing, as shown in the plan; (what would the 
umpires have said here! !)—those in the right vainly attempting 
to conceal the original sin of the ground, which necessarily 
imparts to every apartment in the flanks the wedge-like vice 
of the site itself. ‘The ingenuity of this collocation is of a piece 
with the rest of the contrivance. 
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The area for the meeting of the merchants is entered from the 
west by a colonnade, relieved from the corresponding pilaster 8 feet 
6 inches only—those of the Mansion House being 8 feet. This 
depth is increased in the centre. Laterally—north and south— 
the Exchange is entered from a single archway, of equal dimen- 
sions with the shop fronts. In the interior area, four groups 
(mentioned above) of columns at either angle, offer an obstruc- 
tion to the view of the merchants of 11 to 12 feet, so that no man 
seeking another upon ’Change can be satisfied till he has run 
round each of those groups. The lateral colonnades are con- 
tracted at the ends, and the going (as it is termed) impeded, by 
an expedient to give depth to that shallowness of the shops 
we have remarked above, and which, but for this, would 
be reduced to a tangent. The open portion of the area is en- 
tirely upon the plan of the former Exchange, as respects the 
exposure to sonia.” The publication of the block plan by its 
author (of which we have given the reduced copy) enables us to 
offer these criticisms. He has wisely withheld the upper, or first 
floor plans, from the public, and we do not venture to notice 
them further than as respects the apartments of Lloyd’s. 

In the ‘Surveyors’ Journal’ of last August, Mr Tite has given 
his western front. This, together with our recollections of the 
drawings exhibited in Mercers’ Hall, and a further view of the 
interior of the Exchange, published in the same journal for 
October, will enable us to offer some remarks upon the external 
arclritecture. 

The western elevation is adorned with a portico, apparently 
in the proportion of that of the Pantheon at Rome, but about one 
fifth less (see the preceding plates) than the majestic original. 
This occupies the entire height of the proposed building, about 
70 feet, to the point of the pediment: that of the Mansion House 
is 66 feet-—backed, however, by a building 101 feet high; so, in- 
deed, is the Pantheon backed by a wall 102 feet high ; and, finally, 
the dome of that glorious building is 150 feet high. This portico 
is raised ten steps (5 feet), in correspondence with a stylobate, 
which sine ee: the building, oa is cut in the flanks into 
pernatele dividing each shop front. ‘The Bourse of Paris, which 

r Tite has been bold enough to name in comparison with his 





* It was objected to the open court of Mr Cockerell, that it suggested 
the idea of a roof, without giving one. This was really a merit in the 
design. A meeting of merchants in a damp, humid climate, should always 
be held under cover, ‘as in the Bourse at Paris, but the instructions of the 
committee required an open court. Mr Cockerell designed one to whicha 


roof could have been added at any time, without interfering with his ori- 
ginal plan. 
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own, is raised 9 feet on an unbroken stylobate. Mr Tite’s friend 
in the ‘Surveyors’ Journal’ is so tremblingly aware of the sort 
of appearance which is likely to be made by the ignoble bald- 
ness of the pediment, and want of depth and character in his 
western front (Mr Tite calls it “plain grandeur,” and says he 
could easily have produced picturesque effects had he chosen, 
but he did not choose it), that he actually recommends a separate 
block of building to be run up, to prevent Mr Tite’s portico 
being seen from the westward! We have said, and may say, 
severe things of his handiwork, but nothing so severe as this ! 
The recommendation is so incredible, though prompted by a 
friendly and just foresight, that we give it in the very words of 
Mr Tite's illustrator. After observing that the National Gallery 
is “but an insipid object” froma distance—which he attributes 
to the distance, instead of the architect, in that case as in this— 
the ‘Surveyor’ proceeds: 


‘¢ We are more inclined to deprecate than to advocate the inten- 
tion of laying the west end of the Exchange entirely open, so as to 
form a distant architectural object, when the same purpose [nay, 
the opposite purpose—that, namely, of hiding it] may be more pro- 
fitably accomplished by building upon the ground now designed to 
be left a vacant gap, and there erecting, in plainer but elegant style, 
a range of building whose western oe might be rendered sufficiently 
striking in the view from the Poultry.” 


Sufficiently screening was the right word. 

If we revert to the entourage of the Royal Exchange, which 
Mr Tite’s friend in the ‘Surveyor’ proposes, as we have seen, 
to complete by so censiderable, and, we may add, so considerate 
an addition, we find that, though its neighbour, the Bank, is low, 
the houses in Cornhill and the severe | vicinity are seldom 


less than 55 to 65 feet. The original Exchange, which may be 
considered to have been a low building, presented a height of 
471-6 feet in the general range, independent of its tower and 
accompaniments, 62 feet and 128 feet, which compensated in 
this respect, and marked the public nature of the building. 
In respect of the essential quality of height, there is nothing 
in the new elevation which can impose. Chimney-shafts eke 
out this desideratum and are made to play the t of orna- 
ment above the pediment, and in lieu of those sculptures which 
it should contain. As the plate in he. hag and Cresy’s ‘ Rome,’ 
so is Mr Tite’s elevation. The reader, however, who recalls 
to mind the glorious original, by a Roman individual (see plan 
to the same scale), will be shocked when he compares the humble 
imitation which the metropolis of this empire is about to adorn 
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itself with—boasting such a type as Marcus Agrippa has left us, 
‘ and to show how far nineteen centuries have improved upon the 
taste and grandeur of Augustan antiquity. But what will be his 
astonishment when he finds those noble niches, in which the 
colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa reposed, turned into Vene- 
tian windows, pes yon the whole height of the order, and of 
the three floors, and those Venetian windows, occupying the two 
intercolumnia, and intersected, therefore, sf the second column 
of the portico, at the distance of 9 feet only ! Mr Tite has better 
employed his business hours than in visiting the original, or he 
would have remembered that a similar displeasing effect can never 
arise to the spectator of that noble work, the distance of the 
niche being upwards of 40 feet from the columns in front of it. 
Even the flat portico of the Mansion House may be regarded as 
deep in proportion, the extent of the front considered: that of 
the Post Office is delineated in the preceding plates to the same 
scale, and the reader may judge the contrast. 

On viewing the angles of the north and south, the incongruity 
of the ordonnance of the two fronts ‘will be apparent; this has 
been studiously concealed in the ‘ Surveyor’s’ view; but we 
give on the following page a sketch of it. These flanks are 
to contain a ground floor, entreso/, and first floor. If the reader 


will then carry these through, he will perceive that he must 
subdivide the Venetian window, and conceal the section of 
those floors by ground-glass, copper bars, and other usual expe- 
dients. How will these accommodate themselves to the interior 
apartments ? 

But an equally important observation occurs at this angle, 
which Mr Cockerell laboured to — in his report, but which 


only the prophetic eye of taste, and a knowledge of pepenn 
can properly appreciate, namely, the discordance of the planes 
of the flanks with the planes of the sides of the rectangular por- 
tico, exhibited in the _ d, e, d, f. Such cases require great 
skill, and may sometimes be artfully concealed. Many buildings 
of importance, and great apparent regularity, are not, in fact, 
rectangular, of which the Grimani Palace, one of the most re- 
nowned works of San Michele, is a signal example. But when 
the two angles, as in this design, are athwart the leading lines 
= the eye, juxtaposition will be fatal to all decent perspective 
effect: However— 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


Common eyes (not common councillors’) will be sufficient te 
judge the discrepancy. 
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The application of a portico to the west front of the Exchange . 
was magnificently carried out by Mr Donaldson, and expressed 
in drawings which were amongst the most delicate and beautiful 
of the exhibition in Mercers’ Hall. That gentleman had, how- 
ever, given two intercolumniations at the side, and added to the 
depth of the centre by a receding * een which also Mr Tite 


has taken and degraded as usual. e objection we are speaking 
of (to be well appreciated in a model of good size, or in the 
final execution only) was skilfully evaded in Mr Donaldson’s 
perspective view; but would be fatal to the effect of a portico, 
projecting in rectangular direction from a plane, having an ob- 
tuse angle in juxtaposition, challenging the eye so conspicuously. 
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It was, we think, conclusive against the application of such a por- 
tico. ‘The piracy reminds us of an analogous and a technical case. 

A hodman, tempted by a bird’s-eye view of a large lead flat 
on a neighbouring and empty house, took advantage of a dark 
night to roll up these tempting sheets in a neat form, and to throw 
them over the parapet into the street, where a colleague was pre- 
pared with a truck to convey away the spoils. By a slight mistake, 
he had involved his coat-tail in this compact enrolment, so that 
when the weighty prize was heaved over the parapet into the 
street, the hodman followed—the punishment labelled to the 
crime. Mr Tite has made this slight mistake, and retribution 
will no less follow. But the application of a temple front of 
close-set columns to the mart of commercial exchange, in which 
vast space, openness, and free view are essential, appears to us 
altogether a misapplication. Character is in no sort consulted 
—the portico of a temple cannot be equally appropriate to the 
entrance of every edifice, sacred or profane. 

Continuing our observation of the flanks, we are struck with 
the flatness of a range of pilasters, 255 feet in extent, pierced 
with niches for flat shops, and standing stilted upon isolated 
pedestals. We have already fer upon the sacrifice of 
ground made, and in Mr Tite’s description the reason is here 


given, viz., that he may obtain those long unbroken lines, of 
which Mr Barry (lugged in very flatteringly, head and shoulders), 
has shown the example in his new Reform Club-house. That 
club-house exceeds 100 feet by very little ; the merit of 255 feet 
is, therefore, comparatively the greater. 

The shopocracy will be splendidly and truly ge eee in 


eighteen continuous arches, as unsubstantial in depth as ob- 
trusive in prominence, ‘The two westernmost will be 12 feet in 
front, by 7 and 5 feet deep; the centre of these is to form the 
opening into the exchange, and, unless marked by a sign or a 
bush, will be undistinguished from its shop-window compeers. 
Above the entablature we remark a low attic, crowded with small 
figures in high relief, the only sculpture in the front. The 
prototype of this arrangement may be remembered by those 
who are old enough as having decorated the new Custom House, 
put up by Mr Tite’s master in architecture, Mr Laing, which 
the good sense of those who directed the reparations of that 
notable architectural failure removed altogether. 

We approach the south-east and north-east circular angles, in 
which Mr Tite is bold enough to re-establish by his authority 
an exploded system of building, namely, the use of semi-circular 
arches in a circular plane, contrary to all principles of mathe- 
matics and of reason. 

Vou. XXXV. No. I. G 
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Arriving at the east front, we are surprised by a new feature, 
never dreamt of in the real and perspective view till we ap- 
proach it, and yet made to appear an integrant of no small 
account in the geometrical elevations. ‘This consists of a tower, 
170 feet high, clapped upon the order of flat pilasters (adorning 
this front as the others uniformly), and without any indication in 
the base of such an additional superstructure, but placed there 
as if by an afterthought. The tower is comprised in the width 
of the centre intercolumniation, namely, about 21 feet in the 
base ; connected, however, with the adjoining intercolumniations 
and the whole eastern front by two console figures of 17 to 20 
feet long, called Peace and Abundance, commonly known by the 
alias of Peace and Plenty. The composition of this tower must 
be seen to be appreciated, and we forbear to go into its detail.* 
The idea of such a tower is another striking illustration of 
Mr Tite’s power of adaptation and his skill in } se from a 
good original; it is borrowed from Mr ae design, one of 
tke thirty-eight which merited the distinctions bestowed, on less 
adequate grounds, upon others. It consisted of a circular west 
end, somewhat after the Exchange, by Mr Harrison, at Man- 
ehester, admirably adapted to the situation—the confluence of 
two important streets. But the tower of his design connected 
itself with the interior of the Exchange with extraordinary pomp 
and magnificence of architecture, and being much higher and more 
bulky than its meagre copy, and less distant from the west end, 
really formed a constituent part of the design, and was well seen 
as part of it from the western approach. ose who visited the 
exhibition, and remember Mr Bunning’s interior view, will be 
struck no less by the plagiarism than the deterioration his con- 
ception has suffered in the hands of Mr Tite, as represented in 
the above-cited view in the October number of the ‘ Surveyor’s 
Journal.’ 

The interior of the Exchange presents a double cube,—of seven 
intercolumniations in the flanks, and three at the ends. At the 
angles, groups of columns and pilasters, already adverted to in 
our description of the plan, form abutments. ‘The architectural 
composition of this interior quadrangle consists of a double order 
_ of doric and ionic above, of almost equal dimensions, as contrary 

to Vitruvian precept, as to all good practice. The upper order of 
columns is rendered still more lofty in their proportion by the 
breaking of their entablature. They have a projection of three- 





* It is admitted by the published view that this tower forms no part 
of the whole from the west. The south west view, more lately published, 
exhibits this tower in ludicrous insignificance. 
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fourths of a diameter, consequently the arched wall against. 
which they are applied, and the recessed windows, are entirely 


in falso, and are supported only by the floor or ceiling over the 
colonnade. 
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Nor will the broken consoles over the lower columns (taken 
from his rival again) remedy the unconstructive and prepos- 
terous system here proposed. The original applied these 
consoles orily to pilasters, and it was, in our mind, a liberty 
hardly worthy of Mr Cockerell. The above-mentioned win- 
dows take the place of the statues which imparted so much 
interest and character to the old Exchange, and which are not 
consistent with Mr Tite’s and the City’s notions of historical 
monuments. The merchants on Change will be well superin- 
tended; for not only do these windows overlook them in every 
part, but, under the colonnade, the lights which are to illuminate 
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the backs of Lloyd’s, the shops, and the buildings of the west 
end, will, when opened, enable them to be overheard as well as 
overseen. 

We will not longer detain our readers with details of a work, 
of which the specimens we have remarked already are sufficient 
with the intelligent, and conclusive as to every other part of the 
superstructure. Mr Tite has shown himself a true disciple of 
his great master, Mr Custom-house Laing; and though we 
apprehend no such failures in foundation (the bed of gravel 
being sound throughout the site), no such defect in other es 
of this simple structure as disgraced the Custom-house, we have 
enough reason, from these specimens, to apprehend failures as 
great in all that affects jd ent and taste, the decorum of 
the city of London, and the reputation of the country, in 
this important branch of fine art and public embellishment. 
We deplore the absence of all interest displayed on this sub- 
ject (which may be truly called national, as involving national 
honour and expenditure) by the merchants of the metropolis, 
and the organs of public opinion generally ; and we are glad to 
have discharged our duty to the public, and to wash our hands 
of the detriment which our reputation may suffer too justly in 
the eyes of foreigners. 

We have heard that the committee -are at this moment intent 
on altering the plan of their selection in every one of its leadin 
features. The portico is to be deepened, the east end armors 4 
&c. &c. We can need no more distinct confession of the obli- 
quity of the whole proceeding, and the original unfitness of the 
object of their perverse choice. 

The committee are in this dilemma, that if they deepen the 
portico according to the original, they add the pr of another 
1000/. per annum to that already made at the west end and 
flanks, above adverted to, and thus rely for rental wholly on the 
east end, which we have already seen to be inadequate to this 
purpose. The entire piracy of the arcade in No. 46, would not 
then bring them home. he committee are trustees for an 
estate, the interest of which they have betrayed; they are 
trustees for the public in the erection of a suitable public monu- 
ment: we assert and think we have proved that those interests 
have also been betrayed to city predilections, or to personal 
interests. 

When, therefore, the plan is produced, it may be very different, 
on many points, from that seen in Mercers’ Hall, and pub- 
lished with Mr Tite’s sanction. So much the better; it is 
something, at least, that he should confess the errors of his 
ways; how far he can mend them by his own architectural 
taste and science—after this display of both—our readers may 
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judge for themselves. A railroad architect and surveyor, con- 
cerned in valuations and bargains in which the weight of money 
exceeds all other considerations, his principal objects have been 
absolutely foreign to the pursuit of high art. That devotion 
calls for another class of mind: the two things are incompatible. 

Mr Jones, the chairman, as joint surveyor with Mr Tite 
in the Blackwall Railway, and in the extensive valuations 
which the recent city operations have occasioned, may find such 
an architect a convenient agent in this work, and some city gen- 
tlemen prefer the association of a man of their own calibre. How 
far those, to whom future times will attach this responsibility, 
may have added lustre to their names by their acquiescence in 
these transactions—those, we mean, who happen to have names 
that will be remembered—we say not. We, at least, have en- 
tered an honest, though humble protest. Liberavimus animam 
nostram.* 

To bring our remarks now to a practical conclusion, we will 
add a few words on the principles upon which an architectural 
competition should be conducted when a similar occasion may 
recur in future, as respects the program, the tribunal, method 
of judgment or award, and treatment of the candidates. 





* Mr Horsley Palmer, the late Governor of the Bank, one of the few who 
gave respectability to the committee, has withdrawn his name from the 
responsibility of the acts to which they now stand committed. ‘The follow- 
ing specimen of City tactics will show the impossibility that such men should 
consort :— 

The Blackwall Railway was brought to the Minories, the City precincts, 
under Mr Tite’s labours, but when it was proposed to advance it within 
these, namely, to Fenchurch street, all the City artillery, with Mr Jones at 
the head of an organised committee, was put in motion to repel the inva- 
sion, and this would have been fatal but for a crafty expedient of the pro- 
jectors, which was, to appoint Mr Jones joint-surveyor with Mr Tite. e 
same hand which had raised the storm could as easily ailay it. The 
City committee, not aware of the sudden conversion, proceeded in full con- 
fidence to take the necessary measures in conference with their chairman. 
But what was their dismay and confusion in opening their trenches in the 
committee of the house, to find their leader with all the secrets of their 
metal and ammunition, directly opposed to them! Prudent men could do 
nothing but lay down their arms. The act was passed, and the only 
revenge the poor committee had, was the following bye-law inscribed on 
the City rolls on this occasion, under No. 62 :— 

“That no member of this court who shall be a shareholder in, or agent, solicitor, 
valuer, or otherwise concerned fur any public company, speculation, or under- 
taking, the formation, progress, operatien, or extension of which shall be opposed 
by this corporation in Parliament or elsewhere, shall be eligible to sit and vote 
upon any committee of this court, to which shall be delegated the opposition, or 
considering the propriety of opposition of any such measure, during the time the 
same shall be under the consideration of the committee. 

“ November 5th, 1839.” 
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1, The instructions given to the architects should be as general 
as possible; the accommodation required, the area to be covered, 
the sum to be expended, should be stated, but nothing more, 
Every architect should be left to carry out his own ideas, in his 
own way, as respects arrangement, distribution, composition, and 
style. ‘The employers thus avoid responsibility with the archi- 
tects, and latitude is given for the free exercise of their talents, 
at their own hazard.. 

Together with the written description of the plan, the archi- 
tect should be requested to furnish tables of superficial and of 
cubical contents; the first subdivided into corridors, staircases, 
hall, and vestibules, and into available apartments; the second com~ 
prising the cubes, from the basement to the attic ouling, Such 
tables would furnish at a view the most valuable tests of the ich- 
nographic skill and real convenience of the plan, and would at the 
same time give an estimate of the relative expense of the several 
designs, more to be relied on than the sanguine or interested 
assertion of the architect, In judging these should be ascer- 
tained by a measurer, if not already given by the candidate ;. at 
all events, these tables should be verified. 

The employer should so frame his program as to provide 
for the inevitable contingency of merits on the whole in one, 
and peculiar merits in others, which he desires to apareariess 
without piracy. The profession complain of two remarkable 
recent instances of this wrong. It should be avoided; and the 
expedient of the College of Surgeons will be found as wise as it 
was honourable. ‘ If,” said they, “ we find a peculiar merit in 
those designs not accepted, we beg permission to appropriate it 
by paying a premium of fifty guineas.”* 

The = et should be to the same scale, and even the perspec- 
tive-views, in Indian ink or sepia only ; the names concealed, for 
though they are quickly betrayed by the hand-writing, those 
unacquainted with it may still give an unbiassed judgment. 

2. The judges or umpires should, in no case, be Teton alone 


from the profession. It is obvious that men of established reputa- 
tion must often be inimical to the principle of a public eompeti- 
tion, by which they have little to gain and much to lose—to fail 
being, in fact, to lose the rank they had before held. To invite 





* But the problem of strict justice and gentlemanlike dealing in compe- 
titions is one of extreme difficulty, and requires great nicety. A remark- 
able proof of it will be found in the experience, almost universal, that the 
panty designs, namely, those which are rewarded by the conditions of 
he program, become a dead letter, never more heard of ; and those which 
have started from the course and taken their own line, though strictly elimi- 
nated, are found to be the best. 
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them te a public competition is, moreover, to dispute their claim 
to unquestioned arehitectural pre-eminence, and, in effect, to pro- 
claim to the world that their merit is not such as to give them an 
exclusive right to be consulted in the execution of all great 
public works. With these feelings, they must have (uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, to themselves) a bias unfavourable to all ‘the 
eandidates ; even without such a bias, it is natural for professional 
umpires to flatter themselves that, whatever may be the merit of a 
design, they could have done better, and in pronouncing a deci- 
sion upon it they are, in fact, judges in their own cause. The 
value of professional opinion, in fechnical cases, is an indisputable 
truism, but it should form such a proportion only as should give 
authority and soundness to the judgment. 

The umpires appointed should be selected mainly from the rank 
of non-professional travelled men of education, and we see no ob- 
jection to their being chosen by the candidates themselves when 
sufficiently numerous to prevent collusion. 

3 The public should be afforded an opportunity of canvassing 
the merits of all the designs before the final award ; and we 


would have the judges assisted also in this decision by a voice of 
the candidates themselves, upon the classical plan still sometimes 
adopted on the continent. ‘That plan is to give each candidate two 
votes, one for himself, and the other for the design which he 


deems the next best to his own. It is found that what a majority 
of the candidates deem the next best to their own is really the 
best of the whole, and fairly entitled to the first prize. 

4. When a difficulty occurs in choosing from drawings between 
two or more designs of nearly equal merit, each canditebe should 
be requested to farnish a model, for which, whether successful or 
otherwise, he should be paid. : 

5. The claim of an architect should not be set aside because 
his design, although the best, might not, after all, be adopted 
in all its parts. A competition should be considered as a 
trial of skill, and the architect appointed should be the person 
who produces not that which is impossible, a perfect or faultless 
design, admitting of no alteration or improvement, but the 
nearest approximation to such an one, and he who, on the 
i has exhibited the most practical talent and artistical 
skill. 

A correct lithographed plan of the site should be given gratis 
to the candidates. In the case of the recent competition, and in 
that of the two Houses of Parliament, the plans were not given, 
but sold at the price of a guinea each. This isa petty, miserable 
exaction. At all events the guinea should be regarded as a 
pledge of his sincerity in the application, and be returned after- 
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wards. Why should this charge be added to the costs which 
we have aboveseen to be so serious, and which he so largely 
reimburses to the employer in the tender of his professional 
skill and ability ?* 

Be it remembered that we are soliciting from gifted, scientific, 
and travelled men, the best conclusions of their ability, their 
studies, and their cost, gratuitously—the prize but one, and the 
secondary rewards those commendations only which are due to 
the well-contested effort. And the meed of praise rightly adminis- 
tered to the honourable and emulous eink aie be all-sufficient. 
Greece became great as well’ as glorious, chiefly through the 
olive crown bestowed in the eyes of all her people in the small 
plain of Olympia. The vanquished found their consolation even 
in the contention. 

** Non tam 
Turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum.” 


The judgment, not only with strict but with an enlightened jus- 
tice, should be also accompanied with a careful scrutiny and 
analysis of the respective merits. These merits should be reported 
with candour and with a nice perception, and with a liberal inter- 
pretation, so that each contributor may acquire the distinction 
due to him personally, and the acknowledgment of a public ser- 
vice done in his professional character. By such means only 


can we cultivate the ame qualities of art, and produce those 


results which reflect so durable a splendour on the national cha- 
racter, and make so real an addition to the national wealth. Such 
also are the only means by which, in a professional and a tradin 
community, we can excite a higher motive than the pte. | 
one, and shall be enabled to contend with any chance against 
the shamelessness and iniquity of party connexion and low 
intrigue, which are incidental to an often ignorant, an old, and 
a corrupt state of society. 

We throw out these suggestions for the consideration of the 
profession and of the public. No one can doubt but that some 
change in the mode of conducting public competitions must be 
adopted, or that the principle must be abandoned ; and to abandon 


the principle would, in our opinion, be fatal to the real progress 
of the art. ° 





* We are informed (we know not how truly) that this guinea if applied 


Fest c Aye pe to each of the candidates in the Royal Exchange compe- 
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Art. IV.—1. Report of the Select Committee to inquire into the 
Effects produced on the Circulation of the Country by the 
various Banking Establishments issuing Notes payable on 
demand, and to whom the Petitions presented this Session 
relative to Currency and Banking and the Report of former 
Committees on Banking were referred. 


2. The Speech of Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P., in the House of 
Commons on the 8th July, 1839, on a Motion for inquiry into 
the Pecuniary Transactions of the Bank of England since the 
Resumption of Cash Payments in 1821. 


3. Remarks on the Management of the Circulation and on the 
Condition and Conduct of the Bank of England and of the 
Country Issues, during the year 1839. By Samuel Jones 
Loyd. Richardson. 


4. An Inquiry into the Causes of the Pressure on the Money 
Market during the year 1839. By James William Gilbart. 
Longman. 2 


5. A History of Prices, and of the State of the Circulation in 
1838 and 1839, with Remarks on the Corn Laws and on some 
of the Alterations proposed in our Banking System. By Thomas 
Tooke, Esq., F.R.S. Longman. 

6. A Letter to Thomas Tooke, Esq., in Reply to his Objections 
ye the Separation of the Business of the Bank into a 

epartment of Issue and a Department of Deposit and 
Discount, with a Plan of Bank Reform. By R. Torrens, 
Esq., F.R.S. Longman. 


7. A Letter to James William Gilbart, Esq., General Manager 
of the London and Westminster Bank, on the Regulation of 
the Currency by the Foreign Exchanges, and on the Appoint- 
ment of the Bank of England to be the sole Bank of Issue 
throughout Great Britain. By Robert Bell. Richardson. 


8. A Defence of Joint Stock Banks and Country Issues. By 
the Author of “ Money and its Vicissitudes in Value,” 
“ Essays on the Formation of Opinions,” &c. &c. Ridgway. 


THE subjects of currency and banking have recently been so 
much discussed, that their introduction to the notice of our 
readers will require no prefatory observations. We shall there- 
fore proceed, in the first place, to review those principles of the 
currency which are advanced in the works before us, and then 
consider those plans that are proposed for its administration. 
Among the principles of the currency we shall select, as the 
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iio of investigation, a few of the most prominent. We 
shall inquire, 


I. What effect have fluctuations in the currency upon the 
prices of commodities? 


II. How do fluctuations in the currency influence the 
foreign exchanges ? 


III. What effects are produced by the substitution of paper- 
money for coin? 


IV. Ought bank deposits to be regarded as currency ? and 


V. Ought bills of exchanges to be regarded as currency ? 


I, We inquire, What effect is produced on the prices of com- 
modities by fluctuations in the currency ? 


As the price of a commodity is the quantity of money for 
which it will exchange, it seems reasonable to suppose that an 
increase in the quantity of money will tend to advance prices. 
The doctrines put forth by the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce were,—that great changes had taken place within a few 
years in the prices of commodities—that these changes had been 
produced by fluctuations in the currency—and these fluctua- 
tions in the currency had arisen from the conduct of the Bank 
of England : these opinions were maintained by Mr Smith* and 
Mr Cobden, two directors of the Chamber, in their evidence 
before the committee. Mr Norman thinks that the Manchester 
statements are exaggerated, but admits that the effect of a con- 
traction of the currency will be to reduce prices. 


** 2198. A real effect upon the exchanges could not be produced 
without a fall of prices; do you concur in that ?—I conceive that 
the effect of a contraction is to discourage importation and to encou- 
rage exportation ; and that prices are the medium through which 
this effect is produced. 

2199, That fall of prices must operate as a loss upon the holders 
of goods ?—Yes,” 

Mr Horsley Palmer gave the following evidence before the 
committee of 1832 :— 


** 679. Then the object of reducing the circulation is the reduc- 
tion of prices?—It is the natural consequence of an unfavourable 
rym 
“ 683. Could a reduction take place here without a great reduc- 
tion of prices ?—I think eventually prices must fall.” 





* See Mr Smith's Evidence, Questions 6-10. 
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In the pamphlet before us, Mr Samuel Jones Loyd uses 
similar language— 

‘“‘ The connexion between fluctuations in prices and variations in 
the amount of the circulating medium is a question of extremely 
difficult solution in its detail: and, probably, after the most laborious 
investigation of it, we can only come to the conclusion, that the 
immediate effect upon prices of any variation in the amount of the 
circulation may be over-estimated, whilst there undoubtedly exists 
a very intimate connexion between tiem. Indeed, unless this be 
admitted, the whole doctrine of regulating the circulation by refer- 
ence to the state of the exchanges falls to the ground, and we are 
left without any principle upon which the management of the circu- 
lation can rest.” 


The Speech of Mr Hume is founded upon the same prin- 
ciples; and he has collected from public documents a vast 
number of facts, showing the correspondences that have existed 
between fluctuations in the currency and fluctuations in prices, 
chiefly with reference to the public securities. 

“ He complained that the Bank of England, by lending mone 
at times at low interest, often lower than the market price, on stoc. 
and other securities, did, in reality, urge to over-speculation b 
merchants, and to over-issues of paper by joint-stock banks; and, 
having got the country into great excitement of high prices and 


apparent prosperity, altered their plan when their coffers were 
emptying, reduced their discounts, raised the interest, and, to pre- 
vent the exhaustion of their bullion, suddenly cramped the whole of 
the commercial transactions of the country.” 


Mr Tooke is the only witness who questions this doctrine; 
and he makes admissions which, we think, completely over- 
throw his own opinions. In answer to the question No, 3297, 
proposed by Mr Hume, ‘‘ What is it then that does affect 
prices ?” he answers, “ The cost of production limiting the 
supply on the one hand, and the pecuniary means of the con- 
sumer limiting the demand on the other.” We should infer 
from this, that the increase of the currency would give increased 
pecuniary means to the sri and hence cause an in- 
creased demand that would tend to advance prices. Again, in 
reply to No. 3300, proposed by Mr Warburton,— 

“‘ Suppose the supply of the. precious metals in the world to be 
increased, and to go on doubling and trebling, and so on, would not 
the prices of commodities estimated on the precious metals go on 
doubling and trebling, and so on, in proportion to the increase of the 
precious metals ?—Yes, they will, undoubtedly; and I took for 

ted that we were speaking of alterations in prices as distinct 
trom those of bullion value in the commercial world.” 
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Now, if an increase in the quantity of money in the whole 
world would cause an advance of prices in the whole world, then 
we should infer that an increase in the quantity of money in any 
particular country would cause an advance in the prices of com- 
modities in that country. It matters not, as far as regards the 
objects of this inquiry, whether commodities are said to get 
dearer or money to get cheaper. If the same commodity will 
exchange for a greater quantity of money, the price is 
advanced. 

In these replies Mr Tooke seems to have intimated the way 
in which an increase of money tends to advance prices; 
that is, by increasing the demand, an increase of money gives 
men the means and the inclination of purchasing an additional 
quantity, either for consumption or speculation, and the in- 
creased demand advances the price. It is no objection to 
this doctrine to say, that prices may advance from other 
causes than an increase of the currency; no doubt they 
may. But this is not the question. The question is, whether 
the abundance of money is not one cause. It should be recol- 
lected, too, that money always acts intermediately. When 
money is abundant, people are more disposed to make purchases 
or engage in speculation ; but the particular direction in which 
the money may be employed, depends upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances.. Thus, Mr Tooke states, that the fall of prices 
which took place in the latter end of 1836, arose from large 
importations ; but we may ask, was not the previous abundance 
of money the cause of those large importations ? Again, it has 
been maintained that the panic of 1836 arose from the expan- 
sion of American credit; but, we may ask, was not the abundance 
and cheapness of money one cause of that expansion of credit ? 
Money always operates, in the first instance, by producing a 
moral effect; by a moral effect, we mean an effect upon the 
minds of men. Mr Norman says, he thinks very little of the 
moral effect of an increase in the quantity of money; and yet, 
in a subsequent part of his examination, he admits that a con- 
traction of the currency produces caution, and this increases the 
tightness in the money market. Now, what is caution but a 
moral effect ? and, if a moral effect be produced by the scarcity 
of money, why not by its abundance? In fact, fluctuations in 
the currency can produce no physical effects without, in the 
first place, producing a moral effect. Abundance of money 
makes men buoyant, sanguine and enterprizing, and hence 
they go into speculation. The feeling becomes contagious, and 
sometimes a whole nation goes mad. On the other hand, a 
scarcity of money makes men cautious, timid and apprehensive, 
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and hence they prepare for the worst that can come upon them. 
In consequence of these mental affections, fluctuations in the 
currency often produce greater effects than the mere amount of 
the fluctuation would lead us to expect. We conclude, then, 
than an abundance of money has a tendency to raise the prices 
of commodities ; and we think it no objection to this doctrine 
to say, that, in some cases, there have been increased issues of 
money without a general advance of prices; for sometimes 
these inereased issues may not be employed in commerce, but 
be employed in domestic investments or foreign securities. Nor 
do we think it any objection to this doctrine to prove, that the 
advance in the price of any particular commodity may some- 
times be accounted for by some peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with that commodity. We believe this is generally the 
fact. Speculators and merchants have always some peculiar 
reason for dealing in one commodity rather than another; but 
the facility of obtaining the money is the moving cause of the 
speculation, and the price of each commodity will advance ac- 
cording to the quantity of money that is brought to bear on 
that particular market. 

But when we contend that an increase in the quantity of 
money has a tendency to raise the prices of commodities, 
we must be understood to mean that the quantity of com- 
modities remain the same as before. If there be an increased 
quantity of commodities brought to market, and money 
is drawn out from the banks to circulate these additional 
commodities, it will not cause any advance in price. We can- 
not better explain our meaning than by referring to the case 
of Ireland. The evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1826 fully explains the state of trade in that country. 
The corn trade and the bacon trade commence in the months of 
September and October. From these months, until the fol- 
lowing January, the notes in circulation continue to increase, 
and from that period they gradually diminish. This process is 
as follows :—A person goes from London with 1,000/. to engage 
in the Irish corn trade. He may obtain from the Provincial 
Bank, in Broad-street, a letter of credit upon one of its branches 
(say Cork) for 1,000/.: he will receive it at the branch in pro- 
vincial bank notes, which he will distribute among the farmers 
in the purchase of corn. The farmers will keep these notes in 
their possession until the end of the year, when they have to 
pay their rent. The dealer having shipped his 1,000/. worth of 
corn, may draw a bill upon London for the amount, which he 
may discount at the branch, and thus obtain another 1,0002. 
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with which he may purchase another supply of corn, and he 
may repeat this operation as often as he pleases. The farmers 
will keep these notes in their possession until January, when 
the agents come round to collect the rents. The agents will 
receive these notes from the farmers, and take them to the 
bank for a letter of credit on London or Dublin, which they 
will remit to the landlord. Thus we find there is a large in- 
crease in the circulation ; butas this is caused by the increased 
quantities of commodities brought to market, it has no effect 
upon prices. The price of corn in Ireland is governed = the 
price at which it can be sold in England. Ifthe price be high, 
a larger amount of notes will be drawn out of the bank: but 
the increased issue of notes is not the cause of the high price, 
but the high price is the cause of the increase of the notes. 
Confirmatory of this statement, we have extracted from the 
returns attached to the evidence an account of the circulation 
of notes in Ireland on the first week in September and in the 
last week in December for the years 1837, 1838, and 1839. 
Circulation of the Bank of Ireland, of the Bank of Ireland 
branches, and of the joint-stock banks in Ireland, in the first week 


of September and the last week in December of the years 1837, 
1838, and 1839. 





_ Total Bank of Ireland} Joint-stock 
Circulation of Biaiishes Beiks 
Bank of Ireland. < i 





September - 1837] 2,940,400 "| 1,066,600 | 1,524,476 
December 1837 | 3,265,700 1,342,300 2,204,286 
September 1838 | 3,067,900 1,275,600 1,881,085 
December 1838 | 3,474,500 1,695,600 2,972,034 
September 1839 | 2,980,700 1,217,400 1,987,068 
December 1839 | 3,192,200 1,464,000 2,629,205 














We observe, too, by these returns, that the circulation of Scot- 
land is uniformly at its lowest point in March, and its highest 
point in November. The country circulation of England is usu- 
ally the highest in April and the lowest in August. It cannot 
be supposed that the prices of all commodities vary every year 
in the same proportion. The circulation of the Englisn country 
banks, like those of Ireland and of Scotland, is operated upon 
by local demands ; and hence the issues of country banks have no 
etfect upon prices. While, on the other hand, the notes of the 
Bank of England, being issued against deposits of gold, or in 
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purchase of Government Stock or Exchequer Bills, must have 
a tendency, by increasing the demand, to cause an advance in 
the prices of commodities. 

Il. Our next inquiry is—JIn what way does an extension or 
contraction of the Currency operate upon the Foreign Exchanges. 

The foreign exchanges are regulated mainly by the balance of 
trade. If we import more commodities than we export, we must 
pay the balance in the precious metals. Money may also be 
exported for other purposes than as payment for commodities 
imported ; such as for subsidies to other powers, as rents to 
absentee lanclords, or for permanent investment in foreign 
securities. Now, then, in what way can an expansion of the 
currency render the exchanges unfavourable? If this extension 
of the currency raise the prices of commodities, as we have 
seen it will, its tendency will be to encourage importation, as 
foreigners will find this a good market for their goods. It will 
at the same time check exportation, as foreigners will not be 
disposed to purchase our commodities at an advanced price, 
This will cause the balance of payments to be against us. Be- 
sides, the increased quantity of money put into circulation will 
lower the rate of interest, and hence many parties may send 
money abroad to be invested in the foreign funds, in order to 
obtain a higher rate of interest than can be obtained at home, 
There are many other indirect ways in which an alteration in 
the amount of the currency affects the foreign exchanges. 


“ 3769. Mr. Warburton. Would the raising of the rate of interest 
produce any effect upon the exchanges, unless it occasioned a dimi- 
nution in the application for discounts, and therefore in the amount 
of the circulation ?—It would produce a decided effect upon the ex- 
changes, at the same time that there would in all probability be an 
increase in the amount of the issues through the medium of discounts ; 
the effect upon the exchanges of a rise in the rate of interest would 
be that of inducing foreign capitalists to abstain from calling for their 
funds from this country, to the same extent as they otherwise might 
do, aad it would operate at the same time in diminishing the indace- 
ments to capitalists in this country to invest in foreign securities, or 
to hold foreign securities, and it might induce them to part with 
foreign securities, in order to make investments in British stocks or 
shares. It would likewise operate in restraining credits from the 
merchants in this country by advances on shipments outwards, and 
it would have the effect of causing a larger proportion of the im- 
Somer into this country to be carried on upon foreign capital.— 

‘ooke.”” 


We see, then, that an alteration in the quantity of the cur- 
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rency will affect the foreign exchanges in two ways. An increase 
in the quantity will tend to advance the prices of commodities, 
and thus check exportation, and encourage importation ; and 
it will lower the rate of interest, and thus cause a transfer of 
capital for investment in foreign securities. Seeing, then, that 
we have the power of thus influencing the exchanges, the ques- 
tion arises, ought we, as a general principle of action, to make 
use of this power ? 

It strikes us at once that this is an operation altogether at 
variance with the ordinary functions of money. The design of 
money is to eflect the exchanges of commodities—to operate as 
a measure of value between different commodities, and thus to 
show their relative values. And it ought not only to show the 
relative value of different commodities at the same time, but 
also the value of the same commodity at different times. All 
writers on monetary science have held that the measure of value 
ought to be free from change; and they state that the precious 
metals were originally selected for this reason, because they 
possessed more than any other commodity the quality of per- 
manency. It seems as necessary to have a standard of value 
as a standard of weight or of measure. And were the yard 
measure or the bushel measure to be perpetually changing, it 
could not produce greater confusion or injustice than if the 
standard of value were perpetually changing. On this ground 
it has been contended that corn would be a very improper 
standard of value; for as, annually, the crops vary very, much, 
an article that is worth one bushel of corn this year may be 
worth two bushels the next. But if the quantity of money were 
to be increased or diminished from year to year, with the view 
of influencing the exchanges, then it would become as improper 
a standard of value as corn. Indeed, during the last few years, 
the quantity of gold in the Bank of England has fluctuated 
more than the produce of the harvests. There are various cir- 
cumstances that influence the prices of commodities; such as 
an increase or a diminution of the supply—a state of peace or 
war—the opening of new markets—the discovery of cheaper 
modes of production, or the substitution of a scarce commodity. 
Now it seems proper that these legitimate causes of an altera- 
tion of prices should not be counteracted by an artificial operation 
on the currency: the natural price of acommodity is an indica- 
tion of the relative quantitv in the market ; and when the price 
advances, it is notice to the consumers to reduce their consump- 
tion. Suppose, for instance, we had a scanty harvest, the price 
of corn would of course advance; this advance of price would 
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induce many people, from motives of economy, to diminish 
their consumption, and to use instead cheaper kinds of food; 
and thus the quantity on hand would be eked out to the next 
harvest. But suppose the quantity of money were to be forcibly 
contracted, and corn kept as cheap in this season of scarcity 
as it had been in the previous year, then consumption would not 
be diminished ; the whole stock might soon be exhausted, and, 
before the next harvest, the nation might starve. Thus, arti- 
ficial operations on the currency might contract the effect of 
the natural causes of alteration in prices, and also, by operating 
7 on different commodities, might derange their relative 
values. 


III. Our next inquiry is—What effect is produced on the 
currency by the substitution of paper money? The following 
question was put to Mr. Loyd :— 


** 2654. What, in your opinion, is the sound principle according 
to which the circulation should be regulated ?—A metallic currency, 
I conceive, by virtue of its own intrinsic value, will regulate itself; 
but a paper currency, having no intrinsic value, requires to be sub- 
jected to some artificial regulation respecting its amount. The use 
of paper currency is resorted to on account of its greater economy 
and convenience, but it is important that that paper currency should 
be made to conform to what a metallic currency would be, and espe- 
cially that it should be kept of the same value with the metallic 
currency, by being kept at all times of the same amount. Now, the 
influx and efflux of gold is the only sure test of what would have 
been the variations of a metallic currency, and, therefore, I conceive 
that that constitutes the only proper rule by which to regulate the 
fluctuations of a paper currency.” 


It is assumed in this reply that paper is a substitute for 
coin; that the forty millions of bank notes now circulating 
in England, Scotland and Ireland represent forty millions 
of sovereigns; and that were the notes abolished, their place 
would be supplied by an importation of forty millions of gold. 
These points remain to be proved. We are-inclined to tniliove 
with Sir Robert Peel, that were these notes abolished, their 
place would be supplied chiefly by bills of exchange, or some 
other description of paper money. Secondly, ‘t is assumed 
that a purely metallic circulation would perpetually vary in 
amount, according to the fluctuations in the foreign exchanges ; 
that were six millions of gold imported, it would add six 
millions to the amount of the currency; and, on the other 
hand, if six millions of gold were exported, it would lessen the 
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currency by six millions; this, too, remains to be proved. Even 
if gold bullion were used as currency, we see no reason why all 
the gold bullion in the country should be used as money. Gold is 
an article of trade, and why, therefore, should every additional 
_— imported be added to the quantity used as money. 

ut we do not use bullion as money, but coin; and it is clear 
that bullion cannot be used as money until it is coined. The 
privilege of coining money belongs to the sovereign. France 
has a silver currency ; does this increase or diminish in quantity 
according to the exportation or importation of silver? So far 
from this being the case, France has been adduced as a proof 
of the permanency attending a metallic currency. What proof 
then have. we that, were our currency purely metallic, it would 
increase and diminish in quantity according to the fluctuations 
of the exchanges? Thirdly, itis next assumed that a paper 
currency ought to be so regulated as to make it correspond in 
quantity with the assumed fluctuations in a metallic currency. 
If it could be proved that a purely metallic currency would 
perpetually fluctuate with the foreign exchanges, so far from 
regarding such a state of things as a state of perfection to which 
the nation ought to aspire, we should regard it as a calamity 
that would call loudly for legislative remedy. Granting, how- 
ever, that this would be the case, are we bound to make the 
paper currency correspond exactly to the supposed changes of 
a metallic currency? It seems a great advantage to have a cur- 
rency that is capable of expanding and contracting in all the 
localities throughout the kingdom, exactly as the wants of trade 
may require. And why should we forego these advantages 
merely to make our paper currency correspond with the sup- 
posed changes of a metallic currency, without any satisfactory 
proof that the paper currency supplies the place of a metallic 
currency, or that a metallic currency would undergo these 
changes ? 


IV. Ought Deposits in the Bank of England to be regarded as 
Money ?— 


In discussing this question it will benecessary to inquire, 
Ist. Whether deposits perform the office of currency, and to 
what extent? 2nd. Whether there is any difference between 
the deposits in the Bank of England and those in other 
banks? 3rd. Whether the fluctuations in the deposits im the 
Bank of England are a fair criterion by which to judge of her 
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previous issues? 4th. Whether the Bank of England is justi- 
fied in employing her deposits? 5th. What is the influence of 
deposits upon the prices of commodities? 

Ist. Do Deposits perform the functions of Currency, and to what 
extent ?—We use the word currency as synonymous with the 
word money, and including only coin and notes payable on de- 
mand. The ambiguity of the word currency is perhaps the 
main cause of the difference of opinions that have been expressed 
on this subject. If the word currency include only bank notes 
and coin, then deposits are not currency ; but if the word be 
extended so as to include deposits, then the word currency 
becomes a generic term, and includes various species of cur- 
rency, as @ coin-currency, a note-currency, and a deposit-cur- 
rency. But this alteration in the meaning of the word would 
not make any alteration in the question, whether the deposits 
perfarmed the same functions as bank notes? Mr Loyd says 
that deposits are not currency. ‘“ Money,” says Mr Loyd, “is 
marked by certain distinguishing characteristics which deposits 
do not possess.”” The question is not, whether deposits and cir- 
culation are, in their own nature, in every respect alike, but 
whether they do not perform the same functions? Now it is 
undeniable that in some respects they do. If two persons keep 
an account at the same bank, a debt due from one to the other 
may be discharged by a transfer in the banker’s books. And 
when a number of bankers meet together and settle their ac- 
counts at the clearing-house, this amounts to nearly the same 
thing, as far as regards their transactions with each other, as 
if all these bankers formed only one bank, for the amount of 
bank notes with which they settle their balances must be 
small as compared with the total amount of the payments. 
But are we justified by this in considering the whole amount 
of deposits in the Bank of England as so much currency? 
We think not. “Circulation,” it has been said, ‘‘ are notes 
out of the Bank, and deposits are notes in the Bank, and, 
therefore, they are both currency.” This is sheer mystification. 
A deposit is a loan. We do not deposit money in a bank in 
the same way as we would deposit a horse in a livery stable, 
with the expectation of receiving the same again when we call 
for it. A Bank deposit is a loan to the Bank, but as this loan 
is transferable, it may in this way perform some of the functions 
of money. But the extent to which this is done must be mea- 
sured, not by the amount of the deposits, but by the amount of 
the transfers. 

2nd. The next inquiry is, Whether there is any difference 
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between the Deposits in the Bank of England and those in other 
Banks, with regard to their efficiency in performing the functions of 
Currency ?—We think not. It seems to us that the deposits in 
all banks, whether issuing or non-issuing, are upon the same 
level in this respect. Some of the witnesses contended that 
when deposits are made in a banker’s own notes they are then 
currency, but not otherwise. There appears to be no founda- 
tion for this distinction. Deposits, under whatever circum- 
stances they may have originated, must all have the same 
characteristics and capabilities. The extent to which they per- 
form the functions of currency depends upon the extent of the 
sums that are transferred from one class of depositors to ano- 
ther. ‘Those deposits only are thus transferred which are pay- 
able on demand. This class of deposits, therefore, can only be 
considered as currency, and that not to the extent they are 
capable of being employed, but to which they are actually em- 
ployed. One class of the deposits in the Bank of England 
consist of the Bank notes lodged by the London bankers in the 
evening and drawn out the following morning. These are 
clearly circulation, and classing them with deposits at all is a 
mere matter of book keeping. Mr Horsley Palmer considered 
that nearly a third or a fourth of the deposits in the Bank 
might be regarded as circulation. 

3rd. A third inquiry is, Whether the rise or fall of the De- 
posits is any criterion by which to judge of the increased or 
diminished issues of the Bank?—This is, in fact, the practical 
application of the doctrine respecting the identity of deposits 
and circulation. Those who accuse the Bank of England of 
excessive issue in the year 1835 contend that the deposits should 
be taken into account and regarded as money. On the other 
hand, the defenders of the Bank of England say, look at the 
circulation—there is a positive diminution—and you have no 
right to look at the deposits. Now we contend that deposits 
are not money, though some portion of them may perform the 
functions of money. But, nevertheless, we feel constrained to 
admit that the deposits are a means of measuring the liberality 
of the Bank of England with regard to her issues. All the de- 
posits must consist of gold or Bank notes. Now if we take any 
two periods, and find that at each of those periods the amount 
of the circulation and of the bullion are the same, but that 
the deposits have increased, it is an undeniable evidence that 
between those periods the Bank must have increased her 
issues. It is a mere subterfuge to say that deposits may arise 
from loans or from the discount of bills. . Granting the loan 
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or the discount was, on the part of the Bank, an act of issue 
for notes to that amount. Ifthe Bank grant loans or discount 
bills, the party may do what he pleases with the notes he thus 
obtains. If he lodge them on deposit, it is a voluntary act. 
An increase of deposits, celeris paribus, shows an increase of 
issue. A diminution of deposits, ceteris paribus, shows a dimi- 
nution of issue. 

4th. Another inquiry is, Whether the Bank of England ought 
to make use of her Deposits?—-We reply yes, provided the de- 
mand be made by the public; but the Bank ought not to anti- 
cipate the demand or to issue her notes merely because she 
anticipates or fears that the circulation may become too much 
contracted. It is not likely that deposits will ever be lodged to 
the extent of causing an undue contraction of the currency. 
But should this be the case, the increased value of money would 
immediately cause the deposits to be again withdrawn, or else 
would increase the demand for discounts. In the questions 
referring to the advances on the West India Loan it is presumed 
that the deposits were made in the first instance, and that after- 
wards the Bank invested this money in securities. The fact is 
the reverse. The Bank issued her notes on securities in the first 
instance, and then these notes were lodged on deposits. Where 
the Bank made the payment on the loan the increase of secu- 
rities and of deposits was of course simultaneous. It appeared 
that these advances were made chiefly on bills of exchange. 
Had the Bank not made her advances at a low rate of interest 
these bills would have been discounted. But no one would dis- 
count a bill at four per cent. if they could obtain a loan upon it 
until it became due at three and a half per cent. Had the Bank 
not made these advances at all, the increase of deposits by the 
earlier payments on the loan might have been re-issued before 
the later payments became due, and thus all the payments 
might have been made without causing an undue contraction 
of the currency. 

5th. A further inquiry is, What effect the Deposits in the 
Bank of England have upon the prices of commodities?—Mr 
Hume asked Mr Loyd, “ Is it your opinion that it is the circu- 
lation alone that, affects the prices of commodities and the rate 
of interest, and that the deposits have no influence whatever 
upon them?” Mr Loyd replied, “ It is not my opinion that the 
circulation is the only thing that affects the prices of commodi- 
ties and the rate of interest.” This reply leaves that portion of 
the question which refers to the influence of deposits wholly 
unanswered. Subsequently, in reply to a question from the 
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chairman, he states, “ I conceive that fluctuations in the amount 
of the deposits will not necessarily produce corresponding fluc- 
tuations in the prices of articles.” It may be observed that 
Mr Loyd does not say that fluctuations in deposits will not 
produce fluctuations in prices, nor that they will not pro- 
duce corresponding fluctuations in prices, but that they do not 
necessarily produce corresponding fluctuations. We leave our 
readers to conjecture what are Mr Loyd’s opinions on the sub- 
ject. It seems to us quite obvious that when the deposits are 
increased by the overflowing of the circulation, those deposits 
must have a very considerable influence upon prices. We have 
stated that an increased circulation affects prices by occasion- 
ing an increased demand. Now if a party lodges his notes in 
the Bank on deposit, with a view of employing them as soon as 
he can find a profitable investment, they will clearly have the 
same effect upon prices as though he retained them in his own 
possession. The extent to which prices may thus be effected 
will depend upon the amount which the depositors have the 
power and the inclination to employ in the purchase of com- 
modities, and also upon the exertions they may make to obtain 
suitable investments. 

To illustrate these propositions, let it be supposed that a 
man sells 1,000. stock, and receives for it a 1,000/. Bank 
of England note; this gives him a power of purchase to 
the extent of 1,000/. He may buy cotton or tea, or Ameri- 
can bonds, or anything he likes, to the extent of 1,000/. 
If he is anxious to lay out his 1,000/., and goes about in- 
quiring the prices of these commodities, and making biddings 
or them, that will tend to advance the prices of these things, 
even though he makes no purchase. The more biddings for an 
article at an auction, the higher the price will advance, though 
there can be but one purchaser. But if he is not anxious to 
spend his 1,000/., and makes no effort to do so, he will not’ad- 
vance prices; and this will be equally the case, whether he 
keep the 1,000/. in his pocket or lodge it in the Bank of Eng- 
land ; but, in the former case, it will be called “ circulation,” 
and in the latter case, it will be called “ deposits.” When he 
has made a purchase, of course he draws out his “ deposit” (if 
he had lodged it in the Bank), and then his 1,000/. again be- 
comes “ circulation.” 

But srepree that, instead of lodging it in the Bank of 
England, he lodged his 1,000/. with a private banker; in this 
case, as in the former, he would retain the power of purchase 
to the extent of 1,000/., and the 1,000/. note would, in the 
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returns of the Bank of England, be called “ circulation.” But 
the banker would not lock up the 1,000/. in his till. He would 
keep, perhaps, 200/. in his till, and invest the remaining 800/. 
in discounting bills, or in some other securities. Here we im- 
mediately see a difference. When he lodged his 1,000/. in the 
Bank of England, it increased the deposits to that extent, and 
he had a power of purchase to the amount of 1,000/.; when he 
took it from the Bank of England, and lodged it in a private 
bank, he still retained the same power of purchase; but, in 
addition to this power, 800/. of the money went into active 
circulation as currency, and 200/. remained as dead circulation 
in the banker’s till. 

But the Bank of England may employ these deposits as 
well as the private banker, and will not be under the necessity 
of keeping any reserve in her till, as she can pay off the deposit 
in her own notes. In this case, the depositor will have the 
power of purchase to the extent of 1,000/, and the Bank will 
have increased her circulation as well as her deposits by 
1,000/. . 

Again, suppose the circulation is at its proper amount, and 
the Bank should purchase a million of Exchequer bills, the 
notes thus put in circulation not finding immediate employ- 
ment, might be returned to the Bank, and be lodged on deposit. 
Here there would be no increase in the circulation, but an 
increase of a million in the deposits. A power of purchase, to 
the extent of a million sterling, would have been created by the 
Bank, and the efforts of the depositors to make the most advan- 
tageous investments would have the effect of advancing the 
prices of commodities and of stimulating a spirit of speculation ; 
and should the Bank consider this increase in the deposits a 
sufficient reason for adding another million to the circulation, 
this additional million might also come back and be added to 
the deposits; thus a power of purchase to the extent of two 
millions would be created, and a spirit of speculation would be 
still further promoted, without any addition in the monthly 
returns to the amount of the circulation. 


V. Ought Bills of Exchange to be regurded as Currency? 


With regard to bills of exchange, we hold the same opinion 
as with regard to deposits ; we think they perform the func- 
tions of currency to the extent of the actual transfers. The one 
ease is the transfer of a loan—the other is the transfer of a 
debt, and either one or the other may be employed to make a 
purchase or discharge an obligation. It is surprising to us that 
any gentleman connected with Manchester can express any 
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doubt as to the power of bills of exchange to discharge the 
functions of currency. Only a few years ago, about nine- 
tenths of the transactions at Manchester were settled by bills 
of exchange. It was stated by Mr Lewis Loyd, in 1826, that 
the circulating medium of Manchester consisted of nine-tenths 
bills of exchange, and one-tenth Bank notes and gold ; at 9 
sent the circulation of the Manchester branch of the Bank of 
England is above 1,500,000/. As the bills of exchange have 
diminished, the Bank notes have increased. We ee genet 
be told that a bill of exchange is not a Bank note. e know 
that; but it is notorious to every merchant and tradesman in 
the kingdom that a bill of exchange often performs the same 
functions as a Bank note, and at the clearing house every day 
a large amount of bills are discharged by being exchanged 
against other bills. 

Mr Attwood seemed desirous to show that bills of exchange 
have a very extensive influence upon prices. We doubt the 
soundness of this sentiment. Legitimate bills do not precede 
but follow the transactions on which they are based, and have 
no more effect on prices than the notes issued by the country 
banks ; but kites, or accommodation bills, drawn for the pur- 

ose of raising capital, have the same effect upon prices as an 
issue of notes by the Bank of England for the purchase of stock 
or bullion ; they increase the demand for those commodities in 
the purchase of which this capital is employed, and hence raise 
the price ; these accommodation bills are most numerous when 
money is abundant, as they can then be most readily discounted, 
and there is then afloat a greater spirit of speculation. 

Mr Leatham has attempted to calculate the amount of bills in 
circulation, or more properly speaking, in existence, during each 
year. He,through Lord Morpeth, obtained a return of the number 
of stamps issued from 1835 to 1839 inclusive, and based his cal- 
culations on the supposition that each bill was circulated for 
half the amount which the stamps would cover, which was con- 
siderably under the amount. From the experience of his own 
bank, compared with that of the principal discount offices in 
London, he found, that the average date of bills, including 
foreign and inland, was three months. He then took the whole 
, Stamps fora year, and divided them by four, which gave the 
amount circulating at one time. By a similar induction, he 
estimated foreign bills at one-sixth of the English, though the 

roportion was rather greater; and he took the same average 
a bills in the years where no official returns had been 
made. 
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This table, even if correct, which we very much doubt, gives 
us but little information as to the extent to which these bills 
perform the functions of currency. A large portion of them, 
probably, are drawn by tradesmen on their customers, and dis- 
counted with a banker, in whose hands they remain till they 
become due. Here there is only one transfer. Few bills in the 
preg day have more than three or four indorsements. Mr 

ewis Loyd stated, in 1826, that he had seen bills with 120 
indorsements. We question if such a bill could now be found, 
even in Manchester. The extent to which bills of exchange 
perform the functions of currency depends not merely upon the 
amount of the bills in existence, but also upon the number of 
times they are transferred.* 


We now proceed to the second part of our subject: to in- 
quire, What plans have been proposed for the administration of 
the currency ? 

I. In the first place we must notice that of Mr Horsley 
Palmer. It is thus described by himself :— 

“‘ The principle, with reference to the period of a full currency, 
and consequently par of exchange, by which the Bank has been 
guided in the regulation of its issues, always excepting special 
cireumstances, has been to retain an investment in securities, bear- 
ing interest, to the extent of two-thirds of their liabilities, the remain- 
ing one-third being held in bullion and coin; the reduction of the 
circulation, so far as may be dependent upon the Bank, being sub- 
sequently solely affected by the foreign exchanges or by internal 
extra demand. 


Mr Horsley Palmer’s plan seems to us to be liable to several 
objections. First, It is founded on the principle that the 
amount of money in a country ought to be increased or di- 
minished according as the foreign exchanges happen to be 
favourable or unfavourable. Thus, all the gold and silver im- 
ported is to have the same effect as though it were instanta- 
neously converted into coin and circulated throughout the 
country. Against these importations of bullion the Bank of 
England is to issue her notes, and thus for awhile we are to 
have ali the practical evils that would result from an incon- 
vertible paper currency. The prices of commodities will rise— 
speculations will abound—foreign investments take place— 
and the exchanges become unfavourable again when gold is 
required for exportation—the coffers of the Bank of England 
are exhausted, and convulsion ensues. This plan, therefore, 
most effectually ensures a frequent recurrence of pressures and 





* See Mr Tooke’s evidence, No. 3278-3280. 
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rove We may find some proof of this in the fact, that we 
nave had two panics of no short duration within the eight years 
that have elapsed since the plan was first announced. Se- 
condly, Supposing. the plan were good in principle, the stock 
of gold is very inadequate. It requires, that at the time of a 
full currency, that is, when the exchanges have been for a long 
time favourable, and are just about to turn, the Bank shall have 
treasure to the extent of one-third of her liabilities. This is the 
largest amount she is expected to hold, and to this amount she is 
expected to attain only after treasure has been flowing into her 
coffers for a period so long as to be about to cease. Of the total 
inadequacy of such an amount to meet the drain thatis sure to 
take place on the return of the tide, we have had abundant 
proof. Mr Palmer himself seems to acknowledge that the 
amount of gold is too small, though he modestly intimates, 
that if the Bank should keep a larger amount of treasure, it 
as to be at the expense of other parties. 

everal of the witnesses accused the Bank of having departed 
from the rule laid down in 1832; but Mr Palmer contends that 
the rule has been observed, “ taking into account the extra- 
ordinary circumstances that have intervened.” Indeed, as 
Mr Palmer, in laying down the rule, introduced the clause, 
“ always excepting special circumstances,” and as the Bank 
herself is the judge of those special circumstances, it would be 
difficult to convict her of any violation of the rule. The con- 
duct of the Bank, however, in regard to the East India deposits, 
the West India Loan, and the sending of gold to America, are 
acknowledged to be departures from the rule, and seem to be 
impelled by no necessity, and wholly unwarranted by any con- 
sideration connected with the public good. 

Ist. East India Loan.—The East India Company had a 
large sum of money as a deposit in the Bank of England. 
This money the Company was about to withdraw, and lend in 
the London money market. To prevent this, the Bank of 
England engaged to allow two per cent. on the deposit, and 
then lent the money to the bill-brokers at three per cent. 
The Bank Directors contend that this was a proper trans- 
action, for, had they not increased the circulation by this 
amount, the East India Company would have done so. This, 
however, is no justification. If the East India Company, by 
withdrawing the deposit, had unduly increased the circulation, 
and reduced the, market rate of interest, it would have been the 
duty of the Bank Directors to have counteracted this operation. 
But so far from doing this, they themselves, for the sake of one. 
per cent. profit, became the agents for this undue expansion 
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of the circulation, although it was contrary to their rules of 
business, and in violation of the principles by which they pro- 
fessed to be governed.* 

2nd. The West India Loan.—The conduct of the Bank with 
regard to the West India Loan is alleged to be one cause of 
the crisis of 1836-7. This was a loan of fifteen millions, raised 
for the purpose of indemnifying the holders of slaves in the 
West Indies. We think that under any circumstances, the 
taking of fifteen millions from the accustomed channels of 
circulation, and distributing it in masses to persons who would 
naturally seek other modes of investment, would have a ten- 
dency to produce a speculative feeling in the public mind, and 
to raise the prices of shares in joint-stock and other com- 
panies. So far, therefore, as this feeling arose from the circum- 
stances of the loan, no blame is chargeable on the Bank of 
England ; but the charge against the Bank is, that, instead of 
repressing, she assisted this speculative feeling, by making 
advances, not only upon a deposit of the scrip, but upon stock 
and all other kinds of securities, and that these advances were 
made at unusual times, continued for a long period, and at a 
reduced rate of interest. That the Bank did make advances of 
this kind, and was opened to applications for further advances, 
are facts that cannot be questioned. The only question is, as 
to the effect which they produced ; and when we find thata 
rage for speculation seized the public mind immediately after 
these liberal advances, we seem justified in supposing that this 
spirit of speculation was the effect of these liberal advances. 
We think it no refutation of this charge to say that the circu- 
lation of notes was not increased, for in the first place the notes 
that were advanced were returned immediately in payments 
on the loans, and hence they became public deposits. And, 
secondly, the fact that the Bank was open to application for 
advances, would of itself have the effect of stimulating specu- 
lation. Every person who held stock, Exchequer bills, &c. 
knew that he could get advances from the Bank of England 
whenever he required them. Hence he might take shares in 
new companies, or engage in new undertakings with confi- 
dence. The money required for these projects, in the first 
-instance, is always small, as the capital is paid up by instal- 
ments, and hence no great advances were required from the 
Bank. The spirit of speculation, when once excited, is always 
contagious, and ultimately becomes uncontrollable. 

The causes to which the panic of 1836-7 have been ascribed 





* See Mr Page’s Evidence, No, 916-919, 
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by the advocates of the Bank of England, were themselves, as 
we conceive, the effects of those facilities of obtaining money 
which the Bank had afforded. It has been ascribed to the 
investments in foreign loans ; but if money had not been ren- 
dered so plentiful, would those investments have taken place? 
It has been ascribed to the credits granted by the American 
houses ; but was it not the abundance of money that gave the 
American bills so much currency among the bankers and 
London bill-brokers? It has been ascribed to the formation 
of new joint-stock banks. But the joint-stock banks were 
themselves an effect (and, as we think, a beneficial effect) of 
the spirit of speculation which then prevailed. As a proof of 
this, the drain for gold commenced in April, 1836, at which 
period only two of the new joint-stock banks of issue had 
come into operation.* 

3rd. The sending of gold to America.—The next departure 
from Mr Palmer’s principle was the sending of a million of 
gold to America in the year 1838. This is confessedly a de- 
parture from the principle which permitted the public to act 
upon the gold. But like all other departures from principle, it 
is said to be justified by the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
America wanted gold, and we had an abundance ; and while we 
were sending gold to America we were receiving it from 
France, so, according to Mr Norman, our stock was not dimi- 
nished. But mark the effect on our circulation. For the 
million of gold we sent to America we had previously issued a 
million of Bank notes. Hence was an increase to our circu- 
lation. Having sent this gold to America, the Bank replaced 
it by taking another million from France, for which another 
million of Bank notes was issued, and thus the circulation was 
still further increased. For the million exported to America 
the Bank would receive bills, falling due at probably about 
four months from the time the gold was exported. During this 
interval the increased circulation was operating most inju- 
riously by stimulating to foreign investments, and thus laying 
the foundation for the pressure of 1839. 

In the year 1835 the Bank of England made money cheap, 
in opposition to the plan of Mr Horsley Palmer. The Bank 
Directors, therefore, and not Mr Palmer’s plan, must be con- 
sidered responsible for the pressure that occurred in 1836. 
But in 1837 and 1838 money was made cheap, in conformity 
with the plan; and by the end of the latter year the stock of 
gold was about the third of the liabilities. In this case the 





* See Mr Page’s evidence, No. 929-943. 
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plan was acted upon, and the consequence was, that it produced 
the pressure of 1839. In both these cases the cause of the evil 
was cheap money. The only facts adduced in favour of Mr 
Palmer's system are taken from the history of the currency from 
1830 to 1832. Mr Loyd has adduced the same facts in sup- 
port of his own system. It is curious that these facts should be 
adduced to prove the truth of two contradictory systems. And 
it is still more singular, that the facts themselves should be 
matter of dispute. The evidence of Mr Tooke has taken from 
both Mr Palmer and Mr Loyd—every advantage they may 
claim from this period in behalf of their respective systems. 


II. The plan of making the amount of the circulation fluctuate 
in exact correspondence with the amount of gold in the Bank 
of England. 


This rule does not differ from Mr Palmer’s in regard to 
the expansion of the circulation, but only in regard to the 
contraction, Mr Palmer’s rule allows the gold to diminish as 
the liabilities of the Bank, including notes and deposits toge- 
ther, shall diminish—but this rule requires that the dimi- 
nution of gold shall be in exact proportion to the circulation 
- alone. This rule was first announced to the public by Colonel 
Torrens, in his letter to Lord Melbourne, published in the 
early part of 1837, but its more prominent advocate recently 
has been Mr Loyd. 

The advocates of this system say it is better than that of 
Mr Horsley Palmer’s. This, if correct, is not much in its favour. 
it has this evil, in common with Mr Palmer’s, that it not only 
admits, but insures an expansicn of the currency to any extent 
that gold may be imported. 

Mr Loyd contends that a contraction of the currency, imme- 
diately on the commencement of a drain, would check the 
drain, and consequently the contraction would not be so severe 
as if it were longer delayed. No one has ever denied that a 
contraction of the curreney has a tendency to check an un- 
favourable course of exchange; but a contraction of the cur- 
rency is always an evil, and upon this system it would become 
an evil that must periodically and necessarily occur. The 
currency ought to be so regulated as to prevent a drain. The 
causes of a drain may arise either from a depreciation of the 
currency, that is to say, from a general rise in the prices of 
commodities, arising from an excessive issue of money, or from 
an unfavourable balance of trade. The latter cause cannot at 
all times be guarded against, but the former may. The plan 
now proposed, however, so far from guarding against this evil, 
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ensures its frequent recurrence. Mr Loyd states, that the 
highest point of high prices and speculation is always subse- 
quent to the highest point of the expansion of the currency. 
There is no doubt of that. In the order of time an effect must 
always follow the cause. But why permit this expansion? 
Had this expansion been prevented, consequent excitement 
would have been prevented. But this system, by making the 
circulation expand or contract, as the gold may ebb or flow, en- 
sures an expansion of the currency every time the course of the 
exchange may cause a flowing in of gold. When a drain of 
gold arises from an unfavourable balance of trade, without any 
depreciation of the currency, then the drain will stop when 
the balance is paid. In this case Colonel Torrens seems will- 
ing, for awhile, “ to suspend his obedience to principle,” but 
Mr Loyd is inexorable.* 

This plan is thus open to the following objections : 

1. Upon this plan there must be a perpetual increase and 
diminution in the stock of gold, consequently a perpetual in- 
crease and diminution in the amount of the currency. The 
increase in the amount of the currency would raise prices and 
stimulate speculation. The diminution in the amount of the 
currency would reduce prices and produce distress. And thus 
there must be a constant alteration from high prices to low 
prices—and again from low prices to high prices—from specu- 
culation to distress—and from distress to speculation. 

We have stated that the objections against both Mr Palmer 
and Colonel Torrens’s plan is, that, during a favourable course 
of exchange, the currency will be unduly expanded, and hence 
prices will advance, interest fall, and speculations abound. 
The committee do not appear to have directed their inquiries 
to this part of the subject ; and even some of the questions put 
by the chairman seem to recognize the principle that the Bank 
is justified in extending her circulation when the exchange is 
favourable. We consider this principle to be the main cause 
of the recent panics ; and even the advocates of the system 
seem to shirk the defence of this part of its operation. They 
appear anxious to discuss only the beneficial effects of a con- 
traction of the circulation. And even on this part of the 
system they seem to shrink from a defence of its necessar 
effects. According to the quotation we have made from Mr 
Loyd’s pamphlet, the whole of this system must fall to the 
ground, unless it be true that fluctuations in the currency 
have an effect upon prices, and yet in his evidence he hesitates 
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to admit that a contraction of the currency will produce a fall 
in prices. 

‘¢ 2755. A contraction in the currency operates by checking the 
eet of bullion, and encouraging the export of goods ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

‘* 2756. Then that which precedes this state of things is a reduc- 
tion of prices ?—That is true, certainly, upon principle; it is the 
necessary effect of the contraction of circulation in ultimately re- 
ducing prices that constitutes the certainty with which we rely a 
the principle ; but at the same time, practically speaking, I think it 
is very possible that that effect may be anticipated by a speculative 
action upon the exchanges; and I think it not at all improbable that 
you might have an effect produced upou the exchanges without a pre- 
ceding effect upon prices.” 


We should gather from this answer that the doctrine is true 
upon principle, but not true in fact. It must, however, either 
be true or not true. If it be not true, then, according to Mr 
Loyd, fluctuations in the currency can produce no effect on the 
foreign exchange. If the doctrine be true, then alternate 
expansions and contractions of the currency, must produce 
alternate rise and fall of prices. We should like to see how 
Mr Loyd and Colonel Torrens would extricate themselves from 
the horns of this dilemma.* 

2. But depression of prices and their attendant miseries may 
not be experienced only when the foreign exchanges are un- 
favourable. Excessive caution, an apprehension of war, or 
political feeling may cause a domestic demand for gold, and 
this would cause for a while a contraction of the currency as 
severe as that which would arise from an unfavourable exchange, 
and as the Bank Directors would have no discretionary power, 
but would be required ‘‘ to adhere to principle” by giving gold 
for notes or notes for gold, they could do nothing to assuage 
these calamities. According to Mr ry diy a drain, from what- 
ever cause it may arise, must be met by a contraction of the 
currency. Mr Palmer, in laying down his rule, put in a savin 
clause—“ except under special circumstances,” but Mr pel 
makes no exceptions. 

3. To carry this system into operation, would require a sepa- 
tation of the issuing department from the other departments 

of the business of the Bank, and this would cause still further 
inconveniences. The management of the issuing department 
would be exceedingly simple. The office of the directors would 
be a complete sinecure, and for any thing they would have \to 
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do, their places might be as well supplied by four-and-twenty 
broomsticks. A few cashiers to exchange gold for notes, or 
notes fur gold, would be all the establishment required; and, 
could Mr Babbage be induced to construct a “ self-acting” 
machine to perform these operations, the whole business of the 
currency department might be carried on without human agency. 
But the deposit department would require more attention. “ It 
is in the nature of banking business,” says Mr Loyd, “ that the 
amount of its deposits should vary with a variety of circum- 
stances, and as the amount of deposits varies, the amount of that 
in which those deposits are invested (viz. the securities) must 
vary also. It is therefore quite absurd to talk of the Bank, in 
its character of a banking concern, keeping the amount of its 
securities invariable.” As, therefore, the deposits might vary, 
the Bank would be a buyer or a seller of government securities, 
and as these variations are sometimes to a very large amount, 
the fluctuations in the price of the public funds and of Exche- 
quer Bills would be very considerable. ‘Thus the property of 
those who held these securities would be always changing. 
Again, the deposits would be withdrawn chiefly in seasons of 
pressure, and the Bank would then be compelled to sell her 
securities. But suppose the scarcity of money should be so 
great that the securities would be unsaleable even at a reduced 
price, how then could the Bank pay off her deposits ?* 

Supposing, however, this functional separation to be esta- 
blished, what security we ask is there for its continuance? 
Would it not, like Mr Horsley Palmer’s system, be considered 
very beautiful until it should be tried, and then be immediately 
abandoned? Should the directors of the deposit department 
be unable to sell their securities, and consequently unable to 
pay off their deposits, is it likely that the directors of the cur- 
rency department would let the deposit department stop pay- 
ment, and thus bring immediately a universal panic, and conse- 
quently a domestic demand for gold upon themselves ? 

4. If the currency were administered upon this principle, the 
Bank would be unable to grant assistance to the commercial and 
manufacturing classes in seasons of calamity. 

Mr Loyd exclaims, “ Let not the borrowers of money, govern- 
ment, and commerce, approach, with their dangerous and se- 
ductive influences, the creator of money.” But with all deference 
to Mr Loyd, we contend that it is the province of a bank to 
afford assistance to’ trade and commerce in seasons of pressure. 
Mr Loyd, as a practical banker, would no douht afford assistance 
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to his own customers in such seasons; and if this be the pro- 
vince and duty of a private banker, the duty is more impera- 
tive on a public banking company, and more imperative still 
on a bank, invested by the Legislature with peculiar privi- 
leges for the public good. Mr Loyd says, ‘* Let the Bank 
afford this assistance out of her own funds.” But under Mr 
Loyd’s system, she could grant assistance only by selling secu- 
rities ; and what relief would she afford by selling securities 
with one hand, and lending out the money with the other? 
Besides, is it certain that, under such a pressure as Mr Loyd’s 
system must occasionally produce, these securities would be 
saleable at even any price? “ But,” says Mr Loyd, “ indi- 
viduals may afford this assistance.” In seasons of pressure few 
individuals have more ample funds than what are necessary for 
the supply of their own wants. The case of the loan of 800,0007. 
to the bank of the United States last year proves nothing. The 
parties had discounted bills which could not be paid when due, 
and they had the choice of holding these unpaid bills or of 
taking bonds with additional security and a higher rate of 
interest for the amount. But this was no proof of the abund- 
ance of capital, nor of the capability of individuals to —— 
— credit in all cases, without the assistance of the Bank of 
ingland. When the distress is caused by a contraction of the 
currency, it can only be removed by an increased issue of notes. 
And there are many cases, such for instance as that of the 
Northern and Central Bank, in which assistance can only be 
effectually rendered in this manner. 

We were sorry to observe that some members of the com- 
mittee uttered, and the witnesses admitted, the sentiment, 
that under any circumstances, the Bank was bound to take care 
of herself, and to secure the convertibility of her notes, what- 
ever distress it might produce in the country. We are no 
advocates for an inconvertible paper currency; but we can 
easily conceive national calamities much greater than a suspen- 
sion of cash payments on the part of the Bank. And we must 
deliberately condemn the principle, that when the Bank has 
brought herself into difficulties by her own mismanagement 
she has aright to extricate herself by ruining the country. 
We consider that any system of administering the currency, 
which prohibits the banking institutions of the country from 
granting relief to the commercial and manufacturing classes, 
must be unsound. We should condemn such a system at 
once, even if we could not detect the fallacies on which it was 
founded. In political economy we can judge of principles only 
by their practical effects—and any system which produces 
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these effects must be unsound. When seasons of calamity 
occur, it is not for the national bank to exclaim sauve qui peut. 
They ought to co-operate with the Government in attempting 
to relieve the distress and to preserve the tranquillity of the 
country. 

Ill. The next plan is thatof Mr Loyd. This is an addition 
to that of Colonel Torrens ; the latter plan merely requires that 
the Bank of England shall make her circulation correspond with 
her stock of gold, and presumes that this contraction on the 
part of the Bank of England will cause a similar contraction 
on the part of the country banks. But Mr Loyd’s plan is the 
abolition of all the country issues, and the establishment of one 
bank of issue, not only in England, but also in Scotland and 
Ireland. We have called this plan Mr Loyd’s; but it was first 
announced to the public by Mr Norman, in a pamphlet he pub- 
lished in the beginning of 1838 ; but the proposition attracted 
little notice until it was adopted and advocated by Mr Loyd, 

This plan is of course liable to all the objections that may 
be advanced against the plan of Colonel Torrens, and also to 
additional objections, from the greater extension of its field of 
operation, and from its interference with existing institutions, 

1. Although the whole tenor of Mr Loyd’s pamphlet is in 
favour of one bank of issue, yet in his examination he seems to 
avoid the question : indeed, we may observe in general that Mr 
Loyd is by no means remarkable for giving direct answers to the 
questions put by the committee. 

“2928. Your principles would lead to the establishment of a 
Single issuing body if you thought the country prepared for it; is 
that the view that the Committee are to understand you to entertain? 
—In endeavouring to come to a clear understanding of a difficult 
and complicated subject, [ apprehend that the true course always is, 
first, clearly to understand and ascertain what it is that principle in 
its pure and abstract form requires; secondly, having formed a dis- 
tinct view upon that point, then to consider what qualifications a 
regard to existing interests, or to other considerations of expediency, 
may require; and thirdly, to consider how far the principle on the 
one hand, and the considerations of expediency on the other hand, 
can be reconciled with each other; or if they cannot be altogether 
reconciled, what tolerably satisfactory compromise can be proposed.” 


We differ entirely from Mr Loyd as to the mode of. conduct- 
ing this investigation. Political Economy has no abstract prin- 
ciples, It is not a mathematical but a moral science. All its 
doctrines are deductions from facts, and the only evidence by 
which they can be supported is derived from observation, 
experience, and analogy. To assume a priori the existence of 
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an abstract, self-evident principle, and then to require all the 
practical measures to conform to this principle, is to adopt a 
course of investigation wholly at variance with the nature of 
the science. 

And here we may remark, that some of the members of the 
Committee seem to have entertained nio very correct ideas of the 
nature of the evidence adapted to the investigation in which 
they were engaged, and hence the cross-examination of some 
of the witnesses partook more of a legal than of a philosophic 
character. To prove that two historical events sustain the 
relation of cause and effect, all that can be done is to show that 
the two events occurred in due order of time, and that there 
was a natural adaptation in the one to produce the other. 
Thus if the Bank of England be charged with producing the 
panic of 1836, it will be necessary to prove, first, that the bank 
granted unusual facilities to the borrowers of money in 1835; 
second, that a pressure occurred in 1836; third, that there was 
a natural adaptation in the facilities granted by the bank in 
1835 to produce such a pressure as that which occurred in 
1836. If these three points are established, the charge must be 
considered as proved. Should an honourable member be un- 
convinced by this evidence he must remain unconvinced, for 
the case admits of no higher proof. 

2. Mr Loyd states that he is not prepared to propound any 
plan for carrying his own principles into effect. He stated this 
several times in the course of his examination, and Mr Norman 
made statements to the same effect.* 

Thus we find that Mr Loyd and Mr Norman give to their 
own theories the name of “ principles,” and assume that these 
principles are unquestionably “sound ;” and that all other 
Opinions are to be condemned or approved according to the 
degree in which they conform to these “sound principles.” 
But when asked to show how these sound principles can be 
applied so as to produce any practical good, they tell us that 
they have never considered the subject, and that they have no 
plan to propose. Were a mechanical philosopher to advise us 
to destroy all the steam engines throughout the country, and to 
erect a “ self-acting” machine in the centre of London for the 
purpose of performing in a better manner all those services 
which are now effecting by a variety of machines, he would be 
expected to show how such a machine could be constructed; 
how its — could be extended throughout the country, and 
under what regulations its operations could be applied to the 
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various districts so as to perform the work of the numerous 
local engines: and if he were to reply, that he had paid no 
attention to these points, and had no plan to propose, he would 
excite but little disposition to destroy the existing machinery, 
however eloquently he might descant upon the soundness 
of his principles. 

3. In order to prove the propriety of establishing one bank of 
issue, it became necessary to bring charges against the exist- 
ing country banks. Mr Loyd, therefore, accuses the country 
banks of not regulating their issues so as to make their cir- 
culation correspond with the stock of gold in the Bank of 
England. The rule thus laid down for their government is 
ably exposed in the ‘ Defence of Joint Stock Banks and 
Country Issues.’ 


“1. It is deficient in fulness and precision, leaving us at a 
loss to tell the exact law of variation intended; whether the 
country issues are to be increased and diminished by the same 
amount as the bullion in the Bank of England, or in some other 
ratio not indicated. 2. The rule is*impracticable from the time 
at which the directive information reaches the parties required to 
act upon it, as well as from the vagueness of the statements 
furnished. 3. If it were observed both by the Bank of Eng- 
land and the country banks, the consequence would be a double 


effect in pore violation of the very principle on which it is pro- 
oO 


fessedly founded. 4. If it had been acted upon during the past year 
it would have subjected the country issues to all the vicissitudes of 
the bullion in the Bank of England, which in about ten months 
ranged from 9,336,000/. to 2,522,000/.” 

Mr Loyd states, that one evil of the principle of competition 
is, that when one banker contracts his circulation, the neigh- 
bouring bankers increase their issue, in order to fill up the 
vacuum which is thus created. If this were the fact, it is 
difficult te conceive how the total circulation of the country 
could ever be reduced. But, nevertheless the fact is, that the 
total circulation does vary, not only from year to year, but 
from month to month. ‘The charge of excessive competition 
has been more directly brought against the joint stock banks. 
If, therefore, the private bankers reduced their circulation, the 
joint stock banks would, of course, seize the opportunity of 
extending theirs. Now, how stands the fact? The average 
circulation of the private bankers in March, 1839, was 
7,340,7931., and, by March, 1842, it was reduced to 6,190,3062. 
Now, upon Mr Loyd’s principle, a large increase should have 
taken place in the issues of the joint stock banks ; and had we 
not the returns of the actual amount, we could not disprove 
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Mr Loyd’s opinion; but, on referring to these returns, we 
find that the joint stock circulation in March, 1839, was 
4,617,806/., and in March, 1840, it was 3,895,748/. So far 
from an increase, here is a reduction, and that, too, in nearly 
the same proportion as that of the private bankers. 

4. The principal obstacles to the establishment of one bank 
of issue are thus enumerated by Mr Gilbart :— 


“ We think the country banks of issue will have no difficulty in 
showing that numerous issuers are a check upon each other by the 
system of exchanges, which cannot apply to a single issuer—that, 
were there a single issuer, there would be no greater security against 
undue fluctuations in the amount of currency than in the case of 
numerous issuers—that a currency conducted on the principle of 
being regulated by the foreign exchanges is wholly unsuitable to our 
agricultural, manufacturing, and mining operations—that a currency 
administered by one bank of issue could not be distributed as at pre- 
sent, in a manner adapted to the local circumstances and districts of 
the country—that the assistance now given to trade and industry by 
country bankers would be much curtailed or attended with heavier 
charges to the parties, operating as a tax upon the middle classes of 
the community—and that in some districts banks, or branches of 
banks, would be discontinued from inability to pay their expenses in 
case they had no longer the profit upon the issue of notes, and those 
districts would thus be deprived of all banking accommodation. It 
may also be maintained that a sole bank of issue would soon become 
more powerful than the government, and might be abused to the 
worst purposes of either tyranny or faction.” 


The political evils that may result from a sole bank of issue 
have been too much overlooked. Were the whole currency 
issued by a government bank, or by a bank closely connected 
with the government, might not a foreign power, by getting 
possession of a few million of our notes, paralyze the national 
energies at a moment when the exercise of those energies would 
be most required? Or might not a political party attempt to 
embarrass the government by making a run of gold? This 
would be no new event. A run-for gold on the Irish banks took 
place in 1831, when the government {commenced a prosecution 
against Mr O’Connell ; and another in 1833, during the passing 
of Earl Grey’s Coercion Bill. Arun was made on the Bank of 
England in 1532, during the passing of the Reform Bill; and 
large sums were drawn in gold from the Savings Banks in 1838 
by the Chartists, actuated solely by political motives. A con- 
traction of the currency occasioned by these means would 
admit of no remedy, for it is a part of the system that the 
bank shall issue no notes except upon a deposit of gold. An- 
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other evil would be, that whenever distress was produced by a 
contraction of the currency, it would be ascribed directly to the 
government, and hence would ensue popular discontent and 
insubordination. Sir Robert Peel seemed alive to these dan- 
gers. He wished to ascertain if Mr Loyd were friendly toa 
government currency, convertible into gold upon demand. Mr 
Loyd answered with his usual wariness. Sir Robert was baffled, 
and gave up the pursuit.* 

5. We have Hate that the circulation of the Irish banks 
always increases from the month of October to the following 
January, whatever may be the state of the Bank of England 
with regard to her stock of gold. We shall now lay before our 
readers a table referring to the circulation of Scotland. 


Circulation in Scotland on the last Saturday in March, July, 
and November, in the years-1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, 
and 1839. 








| | £ £ £ 
1834 21 | 2,834,627 | 3,094,468 | 3,497,795 


1835 21 7 3,097,947 3,457,899 
1836 21 3,222,142 3,657,431 
1837 | 2,962,673 3,560,242 
i ae ee | 7 3,060,199 3,688,410 
1839 | 24to28 | 3,041,545 3,120,183 3,559,599 





This table shows us first, that the circulation of Scotland is 
at its lowest point in the month of March, is higher in July, 
and reaches its highest point in November. Secondly, in the 
corresponding months of different years there is but little 
difference in the amount of the circulation. We find that dur- 
ing a course of six years the difference between the lowest and 
the highest circulation is very trifling. Thirdly, the increase 
in the number of banks does not produce a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of notes in circulation. Iv November 
1834, the nuinber of banks of issue was twenty-one; by No- 
vember 1839, they had increased to twenty-eight ; yet the circu- 
lation at the former period was 3,497,795/., and in the latter 
3,559,599/. Fourthly, these facts prove that the circulation of 
Scotland does not produce any effect upon prices, nor conse- 
quently upon the foreign exchanges. It is hardly necessary to ad- 


* See Mr Loyd’s evidence, No. 2761-2763. 
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duce evidence in proof of the fact that the prices of commodities 
do not go onincreasing from March to November in every year, 
and if they do not, they cannot be regulated by the currency. 
Fifthly, this regularity in the circulation shows. that it must be 
governed by some uniform laws arising from the local circum- 
stances or habits of the country, and this we think will always 
be the case where the banks are passive, and permit themselves 
to be acted upon by the operations of the trade and commerce 
carried on in their respective districts. Now Mr Loyd’s system 
would destroy all this beautiful regularity. In some years the 
circulation would advance from March to November, and in 
other years it would retrograde. The corresponding months 
would sometimes agree and sometimes differ. The issues of 
notes would be restrained or increased according to the caprice 
of the Directors of the Bank of England, or the fitful operations 
of the foreign exchange. 

How, then, must the new principle be adapted to the various 
districts of England, Scotland, and Ireland? Must all the 
local causes of fluctuation in the currency be controlled? Must 
the rates of exchange be posted up weekly at the entrance of 
every market town, to regulate the prices at which commodities 
are to be sold? Are the people of Scotland to strike out of all 
existing contracts the clauses which fix the periods at which 
rents, &c. are paid, and stipulate that these payments shall be 
made when the foreign exchanges are favourable? And must 
the people of Ireland he taught to produce corn and bacon at 
such seasons only when there is a large stock of gold in the 
Bank of England ? 

6. The case of America has been so often adduced by Mr 
Loyd, Mr Norman, and others, as exhibiting the evils of a free 
system of banking, that it seems to require a special consider- 
ation. 

It strikes us as extraordinary that, to prove the evils of free 
trade in banking, we are directed to a country in which free 
trade in banking has never existed. Neither an individual nor 
a company can carry on banking in America without the per- 
mission of the state. All the banks in America are chartered 
banks, and differ from our joint stock banks in many particulars, 
and especially in the limitation of the liability of the shareholders. 
Now admitting that the system of chartered banks has failed in 
America, it seems very illogical to infer that consequently a 
> hu of unchartered joint stock banks must fail in England. 

ut itis contended that the history of banking in America 
shows the evil of having numerous hanks, and , similar 
evils must arise from haying numerous banks in England. To 
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maintein this argument, it should be shown that the banks in 
the two countries are of the same kind, and that the circum- 
stances of the two countries, as far as they bear upon banking, 
are similar. But is this the case? Besides, we may ask what 
evils have been produced in America by a number of char- 
tered banks which have not heretofore been produced in Eng- 
land by one chartered bank? Are they charged with issuing 
their notes to excess? Have not similar charges been made 
against the Bank of England even by those who are now most 
clamorous for the extension of her monopoly? Have the Ame- 
rican banks suspended payment? And did not the Bank of 
England suspend payment, and was not her suspension con- 
tinued for a much longer period? Although it is clear that the 
American system of chartered banks is inferior to the Scotch 
system of joint stock banks, yet itis not so evident that nume- 
rous chartered banks are a less evil than one chartered bank. 

The argument presumes too, that in case of free banking the 
number of banks would be very great. Are we justified in sup- 
posing that this would be the case? - Theory exclaims “‘ yes ;” 
experience whispers “no.” The numerous banks in America 
are not the result of free trade, but are the result of the acts of 
the Legislature. The State Legislatures have thought proper 
to give a large number of chariers, and of course there is a large 
number of banks. Had the charters been fewer, the banks would 
have been larger and more respectable. The number of banks 
in England, too, have been the result of the interference of the 
Legislature. In the renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
England in 1708 it was enacted, that no other bank having more 
than six partners should have the privilege of issuing notes. 
As the growing trade and wealth of the country required banks 
of some sort, and as banks having more than six partners could 
not be formed, a great number of banks, each not having more 
than six partners, rose into existence as they were required by 
the increasing trade and wealth of the country. Hence, instead 
of having a small number of large banks, we have had a large 
number of small banks. 

If we look to Scotland, where banking has been free, we find 
that the total number of private and joint stock banks is only 
twenty-eight. Banking has been free beyond fifty miles from 
Dublin for the last fifteen years, yet throughout that district 
there are only five banks of issue, with the exception of the 
Bank of Ireland. ‘In England, where there has been, as we are 
told, a frenzy in their favour, the joint stock banks of issue are 
only ninety-one, and probably they would have been less 
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numerous had not the law excluded them from London. The 
capital which has been embarked in a number of small 
local banks would have been invested in large London esta- 
blishments, and the place of the local banks would have 
been occupied by branches of the London banks. From 
these facts it seems fair to infer that some of the small 
joint stock banks and many of the private banks will, in 
the course of the next twenty years, be merged in larger esta- 
blishments. The supposition that unlimited freedom of bank- 
ing would lead to the establishment of an inconvenient multitude 
of banks, is wholly unsupported by the testimony of experience. 
In adducing instances from the history of banking in Ame- 
rica, some of the witnesses are guilty of another fallacy. When 
they wish to prove the expediency of a sole bank of issue in 
England, they adduce the instance of the former Bank of the 
United States. Readers unacquainted with the subject are led 
to suppose that the Bank of the United States was the sole bank 
of issue in America. Had this been the fact, it would have 
been, as the lawyers say, a case in point. But how stands the 
fact? This bank had no more exclusive privileges than the 
Bank of Scotland. It was merely the government bank, and 
it had the power of opening a branch in every state of the 
union. With regard to the issue of notes, it had no exclusive 
ed but was exposed to fair competition with the other 
anks. That the Bank of the United States conferred nume- 
rous advantages upon the country cannot be doubted by rea- 
sonable men; and the destruction of that institution may fairly 
be adduced as an example of the mischiefs that may be inflicted 
on a country by a meddling spirit of legislation with regard to 
banking. Had the law in America been the same as in Scot- 
land, instead of one Bank of the United States, a dozen esta- 
blishments of equal respectability would probably have been 
formed, extending their branches throughout the Union, and 
those mushroom banks, that have obtained charters from the 
State Legislatures, would have had no existence. Experience 
teaches us that whenever banking is free, the result is the forma- 
tion of a few large banks, each having numerous branches. 
Local banks having their head-quarters in the smaller towns, 
are always of subsequent growth, and are kept from adopting 
a wrong course of action by the system of surveillance adopted 
towards them by the larger establishments. 
Besides the fact of the American banks being chartered 
banks, and the shareholders being exempt from liability, the 
American system is practically defective, in being without that 
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system of exchanges between the banks which exists so bene- 
ficially in Scotland and England, and which Mr Loyd and 
Mr Norman have attempted to disparage. 

However extraordinary it may appear to English and Scotch 
bankers, itis a fact that the American banks do not periodically 
exchange their notes with each other, and pay the difference in 
gold. When one bank in the course of its business receives 
the notes of another bank, they are merely carried to account 
against the bank that issued them. Hence in all balance sheets 
of American banks that we see in the newspapers, we find that 
“ debts due to other banks,” and ‘‘ debts owing by other banks,” 
are two very considerable items. M. Gallatin informs us that 
the Bank of the United States acquired the ill-will of the States 
by insisting on frequent exchanges. He says, ‘‘ The manner in 
which the bank checks the issue of the State banks is equally 
simple and obvious. It consists in receiving the notes of all 
those which are solvent, and requiring payment from time to 
time, without suffering the balance due by any to become too 
large. We think we may say that on this operation, which 
requires particular attention and vigilance, and must be carried 
on with great firmness and due forbearance, depends almost 
exclusively the stability of the currency of the country.” 

Language such as this from a man so eminent as Mr Galla- 
tin, shows how very far the Americans are behind the English 
in the practical knowledge of banking. ‘The exchanges of 
notes which is represented by M. Gallatin as being peculiar to 
one bank in America, is common to every bank of England and 
Scotland; and the operation is performed not merely from 
‘time to time,” but at least twice a week ; and it is so mucha 
matter of routine that we were totally unconscious of the par- 
ticular attention and vigilance, the firmness and forbearance, 
which this process displays. And the effect of these exchanges 
to secure prudent management on the part of the banks, and 
to check an excessive issue of notes, is not with us a doubtful 
matter of opinion, but a doctrine that we consider most firmly 
established. 

In his anxiety to support his own view, Mr Loyd has quoted 
the authority of Mr Webster, ‘ one of the most enlightened and 
talented members of the American senate,” as favourable to 
one bank of issue. The quotation made by Mr Loyd from a 
speech of Mr Webster expresses no such opinion. Mr Webster 
says he is in favour of a national bank, by which he meant pro- 
bably such a bank as was the former Bank of the United States. 
That he did not mean his national bank to be the sole bank of 
issue is evident from his stating, as one of its advantages, that it 
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would restrain the excessive issue of the State banks. If he 
intended his national bank to be the sole bank of issue, this 
language would have been absurd. 

The case of America suggests to us a striking difference be- 
tween theory and experience. The theory of American bank- 
ing appears very rational. There we behold the State with 
maternal care watching over the interests of her banking insti- 
tution, prohibiting all except those to which she herself may 
give birth ; to those she gives a charter as a special mark of 
her affection, prescribing the amount of the capital, the extent 
of their issue, the sums of gold to be kept in reserve; and to 
ensure obedience to her orders, she requires ample returns, and 
sends her officers at stated periods to examine the amount of 
their treasure. What a beautiful theory. Had it never been 
tried, how loudly would it be applauded. Let us look at 
another theory. Suppose it were now proposed for the first 
time to pass a law permitting any one individual to set up a 
bank and issue as many notes as he pleased, would not the 
ara be condemned as absurd? Should we not be told that 

anks would become as numerous as gin-shops, and that every 
pauper and swindler in the community would be issuing “ pro- 
mises to pay,” which would never be fulfiled? Yet this’is the 
ease in London at the present time. Any individual, or any 
number of individuals not exceeding six, may take outa licence, 
and issue as many notes as they please, even in London. Yet 
where are the practical evils of this state of the law? Some 
people assert that no evils have arisen because the number of 
partners is limited to six; but if this privilege were extended 
to partnerships of more than six persons, then dreadful indeed 
would be the evils that would come upon the community, 
When people cease to reason, and begin to prophesy, they must 
be left to themselves. We may rebut an argument, but we 
cannot refute a prediction. 

IV. We like the plan of Mr Tooke better than either Mr 
Palmer’s, Colonel Torrens’s, or Mr Loyd’s.* 

The practical working would appear to be this:—If the 
Bank had 10,000,000/. of gold, and the foreign exchanges brought 
in 5,000,000/., the Bank would sell securities to the extent of 
5,000,000/.; thus the notes issued against the gold would be 
brought back by the sale of securities. But if a further amount 
of gold should be brought to the Bank after it had accumulated 
15,000,0002., thén the Bank would not sell securities, and the 





* See the plan fully explained in Mr Tooke’s work and his evidence, and 
the animadyersions of Colonel Torrens in his letter to Mr Tooke. 
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currency would be increased to the extent of this further amount. 
Onthe other hand, suppose the Bank had 15,000,0002., and a 
drain for gold commenced, the Bank would pay out gold without 
reducing her securities or her circulation until her stock of gold 
should be reduced to. 10,000,000/. But if the drain should 
still continue after the stock of gold had been reduced to this 
amount, the Bank would then take steps for reducing the cir- 
culation. Thus, during the period that the stock of gold in 
the Bank of England is between ten and fifteen millions, the 
currency will be unaffected by the fluctuations in the foreign 
exchanges. ‘The Bank will not inflate the currency until the 
gold has reached 15,000,000/, and she will not contract the 
currency until the gold is reduced to 10,000,000. While the 
gold remains between these two points, the circulation would 
remain tranquil, and the Bank of England would do nothing 
either to stimulate speculation or promote distress. Mr Tooke 
is entitled to the praise of having directed the attention of the 
committee to the course to be pursued when the exchanges are 
favourable, while the other witnesses -dwell only on the course 
to be pursued when the exchanges are unfavourable. Mr Tooke 
has also the merit of judging of measures by their practical 
effects, and not by reference to any ideal standard of per- 
fection pompously dignified by the name of “ sound prin- 
ciple.” 

V. Mr Gilbart’s ‘ Inquiry into the Causes of the Pressure on 
the Money Market during the Year 1839,’ consists of an argu- 
ment against the doctrine of regulating the currency by the 
foreign exchanges. While Mr Tooke would exclude the foreign 
exchanges from exercising any influence on the currency 
when the stock of gold in the Bank of England ranges from 
10,000,0002. to 15,000,000/., Mr Gilbart would exclude them 
altogether. 


‘¢ We must not suppose that all the writers who contend that the 
currency ought to be governed by the a exchanges, entertain 
precisely the same opinions as to the rules by which this principle 
ought to be applied, or the means by which it should be brought into 
operation. They all, however, agree in this—that when the foreign 
exchanges are favourable, the circulation of notes ought on that 
account to be increased ; and when the exchanges are unfavourable, 
the circulation ought, on that account, to be diminished. We ques- 
tion the soundness of both these propositions. 


For the arguments on which these opinions are founded, and 
the practical way in which they are proposed to be carried into 
operation, we must refer our readers to the work itself. 
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We have never seen any foundation for the censure cast upon 
the Bank of England for her recent engagements with the 
Bank of France. If it lessened the confidence of foreigners, 
that was merely because the measure was unusual, and therefore 
regarded as symptomatic of distress. _Were it a permanent 
regulation, it would excite no alarm, and might be so employed 
as to be highly beneficial. ‘These credits, however, might be 
interrupted by war; and, perhaps, it would be desirable that 
the Bank should at all times hold a certain amount of foreign 
securities. The beneficial effects of this may be illustrated by 
a reference to the Bank of Ireland. That bank holds in all 
seasons several millions of public securities, which are of course 
saleable in London, and the proceeds may be remitted in gold. 
If the Bank of Ireland held securities saleable only in Dublin, 
she would be in precisely the same state as the Bank of Eng- 
land; she would then meet a drain for gold only by contract- 
ing her circulation; whereas now, a drain for gold, either 
foreign or domestic, could be met by a sale of securities, and 
the circulation would not be disturbed. Now what prevents 
the Bank of England holding securities saleable in France, and 
thus obtaining gold from France when necessary, with as much 
facility as the Bank of Ireland can obtain gold from England ? 
The efficiency of such a measure is explicitly stated by 
Mr Norman, and Mr Loyd admits that the plan is unobjec- 
tionable upon principle.* 

It is a frequent remark, that the Bank has to find gold not 
only for her own notes, but also for the notes of all other banks. 
This language is ambiguous. It is not intended to mean, that 
should the Bank of England pay off all her own notes, she would 
afterwards have to find gold to pay off the notes of all the other 
banks ; it means only, that all the other banks, by holding Go- 
vernment securities saleable in London, are able to sell those se- 
curities for Bank of England notes, and by demanding payment 
of these notes, to get possession of her gold. If the Bank of 
England had securities saleable in France, the Bank of France 
might, with equal propriety, complain that she was obliged to 
find gold, not only for her own notes, but also for those of the 
Bank of England ; and the Bank of England would have all 
the advantages which are now supposed to belong to our country 
hanks. 

VI. The ‘ Defence of Joint Stock Banks and Country Issues’ 
is a very able work. It is divided into two parts; the first 





* See the evidence of Mr Norman and Mr Loyd, No. 1941-1947, and 
2847-2848. 
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of which was originally published as a postscript to a work 
published by the author, Mr Bailey, in 1837, under the title of 
‘Money and its Vicissitudes in Value ;’ the second part refers 
to facts and opinions of a more recent date, and includes a trium- 
phant reply to the accusations brought by Mr Loyd against the 
country banks. Weare glad to observe, that while the author 
defends the joint stock banks, he makes no attack upon the 
private bankers. ] 

With regard to the currency, it does not seem necessary to 
make any defence of the joint stock banks apart from those of 
the private bankers. Nor does Mr Loyd, or the writer before 
us, make any distinction between them, but both are referred to 
under the title of ‘The Country Issues.’ Indeed, since the 
beginning of the year 1837, the proportion of the country cir- 
culation possessed by these two classes of banks has remained 
nearly the same. This proves that the charge of reckless issue 
brought against the joint stock banks cannot be founded in 
fact, or, if founded in fact, that a reckless issue of notes cannot 
permanently increase the circulation, even of those banks by 
whom it is practised: those who advance this charge must, 
therefore, be wrong, either in fact or in principle. We believe 
them to be wrong in both. 

The means Mr Bailey suggests for the improvement of the 
currency is the establishment of free trade, or, as he would call 
it, free action in banking, not merely in the country, but also in 
London. 

“The management of the Bank of England, as exhibited in the 
accounts and statements of the directors, and its whole history for 
the last fifty years, furnishes a remarkable illustration of the diffi- 
culties which follow a departure from the principle of leaving trade 
to the free operation of competition. 

“‘ Had no monopoly been granted to a single bank, a number of 
such establishments would doubtless have arisen in London, abound- 
ing in capital, with managers of ability sharpened by the competi- 
tion of rivals, and adapted to all. the emergencies which could call 
for its exercise. No redundant circulation would have ever made 
its appearance, or if it had, the instant repression which it was des- 
tined to encounter, would have saved the community from the repeti- 
tion of the mistake. Nosuspension of cash payment would have been 
dreamed of by government, because the healthy state of the banks would 
never have required it. We should have seen, at the present time, 
sound establishments in the metropolis, furnishing all needful assistance 
to the commercial community, acting as the receivers of unemployed 
capital, and the distributors of the property so entrusted to them 
amongst those who wanted it, and ae for public convenience a 
paper currency, subject to the check of instant convertibility into 
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gold, enforced with unremitting constancy by the watchful compe- 
tition of rivals. Instead of all this we see one huge establishment 
with an exclusive privilege of issuing promissory notes in a district 
extending sixty-five miles round the metropolis; and using that 
privilege (according, at least, to almost all the writers who have 
touched on the subject) in the most inconsistent and mischievous man- 
ner; expanding the currency when it ought to be contracted, and 
contracting it when it ought to be expanded; professing to act on 
rules which are habitually infringed; publishing unsatisfactory 
accounts from which no certain conclusions can be drawn; mixing 
together in hurtful confusion the duties of a manager of the cur- 
rency under a monopoly with the functions of an ordinary banker ; 
and, what is not to be wondered at, hesitating in the midst of these 
complicated movements as to the soundness of the principle on which 
the most important part of the business is conducted. 

“ Tt is almost an inevitable conclusion, that the longer the monopoly 
is persisted in, the more complicated will be the difficulties into which 
commercial affairs will be liable to fall. Every year seems to urge 
us to pass from a system of artificial restraints to the simple and 
easy movements of unfettered trade. 

“The great desideratum is to have a currency convertible into 
gold, a capable of adapting itself, by those insensible contrac- 
tions and expansions which no human sagacity can ever effect, 
to the perpetually varying w ots of the community. Break up 
the monopoly, open the trade of banking in all its departments 
to free competition, let it be unshackled by restrictions, and the 
object, as far as attainable by human regulations, would be at 
once accomplished. We should soon see a sufficient number of 
wealthy “om Fan companies established, capable of doing all that 
the Bank of England now does, and deprived of the power of in- 
flicting those evils which have been laid to her charge. 

“That they would be equally capable with her of receiving depo- 
sits and discounting bills, or making advances on other securities, 
seems plain. Ten or twenty otaiihescste, with capitals of two or 
three millions each, or less, would have it in their power to grant 
every accommodation to commerce that could senile be required. 
That they would not, as banks of issue, have the same power of 
arbitrarily expanding and contracting the circulation of the whole 
empire, seems also manifest. They would, in this respect, be as 
passive as the country banks now are. Instead of their promissory 
notes being subject to no check but the irregular and desultory de- 
mand for gold by individuals, each bank would be exposed to that 
organised — of checks, whieh is necessarily constituted by the 
existence of other similar banks of issue, and the operation of which 
would be daily felt. This systematic action, so constant and instan- 
taneous, would proportion with exact precision the amount of the 
paper currency to the state of commerce, or, at least, with a pre- 
cision more exact than could result from the most vigilant attention 
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of any board which attempted to accomplish the same object by 
watching the signs of the times. We might surely trust to the 
spontaneous operation of private interests for the supply of the me- 
tropolis with the requisite quantity of currency with as much confi- 
dence as we trust to it for the supply of the same vast community 


with food. 


Whatever effects might have been produced from the esta- 
blishment of several banks of issue in London a century ago, 
we do not think that their introduction at the present time 
would, for a considerable period, seriously affect the circulation 
of the Bank of England. So long as the Bank of England 
shall be the Government Bank, and have, besides, = oe 
deposit and discount business—remain the centre of a dozen 
branches, some of which are the largest banks in the country— 
and issue thirty millions a-year in the payment of the public 
dividends, she must continue in possession of nearly the whole 
circulation of London. The great advantage of a few more 
banks of issue in London woul be the check they would exer- 


cise upon the management of the Bank of England. She 
would not issue notes against gold bullion if she had to pay 
those notes in gold coin in her exchanges with the other banks 
on the following day. She would not act illiberally or capri- 
ciously towards her customers if there were other powerful banks 


to whom they might resort. She would not stand aloof in 
seasons of public calamity, and declare it would bea departure 
from sound principle to afford any relief, if she saw other 

owerful Some ready to perform the duty which she declined. 

everal other advantages would result from numerous banks. 
If the circulation now exclusively possessed by one bank was 
divided between several banks, it is probable that they would 
altogether be in possession of a much greater amount of gold, 
and they would be better able to meet an adverse exchange. 
Their united capital, too, would probably be greater than that 
of the Bank of England ; hence there would be greater security 
to the public, independently of the liability of all the partners, 
This capital would not be locked up in loans to Government, 
but employed in granting facilities to the trade and commerce 
of the country. The Government, too, would get the public 
business transacted on better terms, as the rivalry between the 
banks would induce them to outbid each other; while, at the 
same time, such abuses as have resulted from the connexion 
between the Government and the Bank would be altogether 
avoided. Mr Bell observes,— 


“ With no hostile feeling towards the Bank of England, but, on 
the contrary, with every wish to see it a powerful and successful 
Vou. XXXV., No. I, K 
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establishment, I would earnestly recommend that it should lose no 
time in relinquishing its exclusive privileges, which, beside: throw- 
ing upon it the now unprofitable burden of managing the financial 
affeirs of the government, necessarily entail on it heavy losses, and 
even a struggle.for its very solvency on the recurrence of any mone- 
tary pressure. At least these privileges have been admitted at the 
last general meeting not to be profitable, while they unquestionably 
retard and obstruct improvement in the system of banking in Eng- 
land. Were these privileges relinquished, the Bank would be speedi y 
surrounded by a powerful confederacy of joint stock banks, of whic 

the great private banks of London would form the germ, which would 
be willing and able to afford the commerce of the country every accom- 
modation, and to sustain it under every emergency, whether arising 
from adverse foreign exchanges, or from any great absorption of 
national capital. Like the Bank of Scotland and Royal Bank of 
Scotland, having a community of interest with all the banks in the 
country, the Bank of England would become the centre and regu- 
lator of the whole banking interest in England, while the compe- 
tition for circulation under a stringent system of exchanges, and for 
deposits, by allowing a liberal rate of interest, would lead, as it has 
led in Scotland, to the concentration of national capital in their 
hands, and afford a protection against those fast-recurring seasons of 
monetary distress, which have of late proved so disastrous as to 
shake public confidence in the arog | of every great interest of 
the country. But if, on the contrary, the legislature shall persist in 
directing its exclusive attention to theoretical notions respecting the 
currency, and fails to establish a sound system of banking in the 
country, I feel convinced that these fast-recurring seasons of mone- 
tary pressure will sooner or later rouse the country, and the govern- 
ment will find it no longer practicable to sacrifice the welfare of the 


empire in order to facilitate the financial arrangements of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer.” 


We have not been able to discover that a single advantage 
has yet been gained by the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee. The accusations and the defence of the Bank of Eng- 
land had been long ago before the public in the city articles of 
the morning papers. The various theories as to the adminis- 
tration of the currency remain in the same state; and the causes 
of the recent pressures will now be as much a matter of debate 
as before the committee was appointed. No ground has been 
furnished for any new act of the Legislature. The Bank direc- 
tors have at present the power of acting upon the systems 
of Mr Palmer or of Colonel Torrens, just as they please. To 
establish one bank of issue would require an Act of Parliament ; 
but no government would support a measure so destructive to 
the prosperity of the nation. To establish free trade in banking 
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in London would require the sanction of the Legislature ; but 
it may be questioned whether the nation has yet undergone a 
sufficient quantity of suffering to induce our statesmen to adopt 
so simple a remedy. To this, however, they will come at last. 
“ Wisdom,” says Mr Loyd, “ is best learned in the school of 
adversity.” When a few more theories have been tried—a few 
more “ pressures” have been experienced—a few millions more 
of opulent families have been reduced to beggary, and our 
Union workhouses are thronged with starving artisans—then 
we may discover that all our attempts to regulate the currency 
have been productive of mischief, and we shall be willing to 
let the currency regulate itself.* J. W. G. 





* Our readers wiil probably remark a difference between the opinions 
advanced in the above article and those on the same subject in former 
numbers of the Review. The question of the currency, however, is not 
one on which we are pledged to particular views. Upon this and other 
subjects requiring discussion, our object will be to present the reader 
with such papers, whether favourable or not to received opinions, as in our 
judgment are entitled to a perusal ; and the present, both from the ability and 
the position of the writer, belongs eminently to that class.—Ep. 
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'T‘HE great activity of the spirit of colonization is among the 

most conspicuous features of the times. From the earliest 
period of history, the English people have been essentially rest- 
less and migratory. Themselves a colony, they seem never to 
have lost the habits of their Saxon ancestry; and when the dis- 
covery of 1 New World opened a more extended field for the 
exercise of that migratory disposition, it is not at all surprising 
that the British nation took a lead in what Bacon called the 
‘heroic work” of planting new colonies. In this, their insular 
position, and consequent maritime habits, gave them superior 
facilities; and that of these they have availed themselves to a 
remarkable extent, the great American republic alone is ample 
evidence. 

Recently the spirit of colonization, under a new impulse, has 
acquired an entirely new character. Emigration is no longer 
confined to the most wretched portion of the population—to the 
mere labouring masses. ‘The light of science oa shed a brilliant 
ray on the modern practice of colonization, and new countries, 
which recently were merely receptacles for the superabundant 
portion of the hard-working millions, have now become attractive 
to the more enlightened portion of the community. In short, 
colonization has taken the place of mere emigration ; the removal 
of society, that of mere masses ; and men of refinement and edu- 
cation may now emigrate, without any material disturbance of 
their previous habits. 

A complete revolution in the state of opinion respecting emi- 
gration has in fact taken place. If this be set down as a conse- 
quence of the superior attractiveness of colonies at the pre- 
sent, compared with former times, it also re-acts as a cause. 
As to the change itself, it is impossible to go into intelligent 
society without meeting with some evidence of it. People to 
whom the idea of severing themselves from their native country 
was insuperably repugnant, now speak familiarly of emigration 
as a possible contingency, either not to be dreaded, or to be 
desired. Among the educated portion of the middle class, where 
families are numerous, it is now not unusual to find some one or 
more of the sons seeking fortune in our distant possessions. 
Young women, too, of refined education no longer object to emi- 
grate if circumstances favour that step; and even the younger 
portions of the aristocratic class, who a hitherto been content 
to accept a miserable pittance at the hands of government in the 
shape of some paltry office, adapted rather to that slothful inac- 
tivity, which is the result of the useless education they usually 
receive, than to their pampered wants, are now catching some of 
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the energy and enthusiasm of the class habitually trained to 
activity ; and we find them no longer playing the part of office- 
seekers in some of our old and‘ill-governed colonies, but honour- 
ably striving for wealth and distinction as active settlers in the 
more attractive of the Australian colonies, and in New Zea- 
land. 

Supposing colonies to be only tolerably attractive, it is easy to 
Herts the strong motives to emigrate which prevail among ail 

ut the wealthy. Of the misery of the great bulk of the people 
no one entertains a doubt. It is the universal topic of the press 
—the one fact on which none are found to differ. Our millions 
expended in the shape of legal provision for the poor alone bear 
witness to the insufficiency of the wages of the working popula- 
tion. Some small sections of the industrious classes may be able 
to secure a tolerable remuneration for their labour, but the inherit- 
ance of the masses is “insufficient wages and excessive toil.” 
It was only last session that the Duke of Buckingham—who 
claims to be the friend of the labourer—spoke of nine shillings a 
week as “good wages!” at a time, “too, when good wheat was 
upwards of seventy shillings per quarter. 

Now although this unfortunate declaration raised the indigna- 
tion of such as really have some sympathy for the people, it 
excited but little notice among the noble personages to whom it 
was addressed. The Duke himself probably believed that nine 
shillings a week was quite enough “ for an agricultural labourer;” 
and such of his hearers as had any feelings on the subject were 
benevolently glad to hear the people were “so very well off.” Be- 
tween a peer and a peasant there can be no feeling of comparison. 
The peer should not be expected to place himself in the peasant’s 

osition, and, hearing the Lancashire weaver sometimes works 
iard for five shillings a week, he would naturally think nine 
shillings ** good wages” in his own county. 

Of the motive to emigrate from the misery inseparable from 
the * good wages” of the Duke of Buckingham, there cannot be a 
doubt. In most of our colonies the wages of common labourers 
are four or six times as great as in England, whilst wheat is often 
not more than half the price. An impediment to emigration must 
therefore be sought, not in the absence of an; adequate motive 
to remove, but rather in the difficulty and expense of re- 
moving. : j 

Whilst the labouring class are thus perpetually subject to “in- 
sufficient wages and excessive toil,” the middle class—that is, all 
between those who, having nothing but their hands, work for 
hire, and those whom wealth removes from the necessity of exer- 
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tion either bodily or mental—are carrying on a perpetual struggle 
to maintain their position in society. ~ The author of * England 
and America’*—a work upon which we shall presently draw 
largely—calls them “the uneasy class.” Take the professional, 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial classes, it will be 
found that all but a wealthy few are engaged in a perpetual 
struggle to maintain themselves in the position in society to which 
they belong, but from which numbers are continually thrust by 
the superior energies of their fellows. That there is not room 
for all is obvious to all, and this necessarily induces a struggle of 
painful my HS 

“ The difficulty of providing for a family” is a form of com- 
plaint in which the uneasiness of even the more fortunate and 
wealthy portion of the class in question is frequently made mani- 
fest. A difficulty which even brings the aristocracy within the 
uneasy class. 


“ What,” says the author of ‘ England and America,’ “ what are 
the sons to do when grown up, if grown up? The army?—pay for 
a commission, and then, unless you belong to the spending class, look 
on promotion as hopeless. In the navy candidates for promotion are 
quite as redundant as in the army. The church ?—buy. a living, or 
else your son must struggle, and may struggle in vain too, witha 
host of needy competitors for miserable curacies. The law, medi- 
cine, trade ?—all full—overflowing ; while the last, whether agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, or commercial, requires a large capital, or it 
will bring uneasiness, perhaps bankruptcy. A place under govern- 
ment ?—yes, perhaps, if you are the parasite of a great man. I say 
perhaps, because the class of parasites wanting places has greatly 
increased of late, like all the other classes, whilst the number of 
places is become somewhat less. At best your son will obtain but 





_* This work, written by Mr E. G. Wakefield, contains a development of 
his system of colonization, first made public in ‘ A Letter from Sydney,’ 
written also by him, but edited by Mr R. Gouger, and published in 1829.— 

We may here, once for all, mention that the works we shall quote are 

ose to which we desire to refer the reader should he desire further in- 
formation on the subjects and countries touched upon in this pa - 

+ We are informed that ninety-seven barristers attende e Summer 
Assizes at York. The cause list contained only eighty-nine causes, and the 
calendar fifty-one prisoners. Many of the causes were “undefended causes ;”’ 
and two or more prisoners being sometimes joined in one crime, the criminal 
trials were under forty. As the /eaders were said to be “in everything,” 
it follows that there were not many briefs to be distributed among the junior 
members of the circuit. Yet among these juniors are many of distinguished 
ability and great learning, and if some of them are fortunate enough to get 
an opportunity, and do make their way, many must necessarily suffer dis- 
appointment, and swell Mr Wakefield’s nneasy class. 
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a small place, all the great ones, both at home and in the colonies, 
being kept for young people of the spending class. At any rate, the 
pain of being a parasite brings you within the uneasy class. There 
was a way, indeed, by which a man of small income could obtain 
places for his sons without cringing to any one; by connecting him- 
self with a rotten borough as alderman, bailiff, returning officer, or 
erier; but the glory of rotten boroughs has passed away, and if 
reform should go no further, only the spending class and their para- 
sites will obtain places under government. 

‘‘ But if a man of fixed income, his income being small or mode- 
rate, be troubled to provide for his sons, how to provide for his 
daughters is a more perplexing question. The first, no, the second 
point, is to get them married ; the first point is to prevent them from 
marrying into a lower, which commonly means into a poorer rank 
than that in. which they were born. The first point is generally 
effected during childhood, when every day and almost every hour 
of the day ne happens to impress them with a fear of such 
degradation as attaches to imprudent marriages. The second pur- 
pose being subject to the first, becomes extremely difficult. If the 
girl had a fortune she would belong to Captain Hall’s spending 
class; we suppose her to have no fortune, except beauty, tenderness, 
modesty, and good sense. Who will take her as a wife that she will 
take as a husband? She may by chance, or rather her mother may 
by dint of great toil and management, catch one of the spending 
class; but this would be an exception to the general rule. The 
—— rule with the daughters of men of small incomes, whether 

xed or not, is a choice between celibacy and marriage with one of 
the uneasy class. Now a great proportion of young men of the 
uneasy class dread marriage, unless there be fortune in the case, as 
the surest means of increasing their embarrassment. This is one of 
the most important features in the social state of England. *s 
There is not in the world a more deplorable sight than a fine brood 
“f English girls turning into old maids one after the other; first, 
reaching the bloom of beauty, full of health, spirits, and tenderness ; 
next, striving anxiously, aided by their mother, to become honour- 
able and happy wives; then fretting, growing thin, pale, listless, 
and cross; at last, if they do not go mad or die of consumption, 
seeking consolation in the belief of an approaching millennium, or in 
the single pursuit of that happiness in another world which this world 
has denied to them.”—P. 101-105. 


Now this is surely a state of things to fly from, if with a rea- 
sonable prospect of effectually escaping it. The motive to remove 
is clearly as potent among the uneasy class as among the labour- 
ing class; and all that is necessary is to make the colonies 
attractive, as well to the former as to the latter—attractive, not 
only to the mere money-seeker, but to those also whose education 
and habits render a refined s8iety necessary to their happiness. 
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The principles of colonization first laid down by Mr Wakefield 
in the works quoted in a former note—successfully adopted in 
South Australia and New Zealand, and partially, but, as it should 
seem, grudgingly adopted by the government in all the Austra- 
lian colonies—propose to render colonies attractive by trans- 
ferring society, and not merely masses, from old to new countries. 
For the purpose of explaining how this is brought about, we shall 
detain the reader through a few pages while we contrast the old 
with the new system. 

Before we do this, however, let the reader mark the difference 
between what are called old and new countries. In old countries 
capital and people are abundant, land scarce, and therefore dear. 
In new countries, on the other hand, everything, including labour, 
is scarce and dear, whilst land is cheap, so cheap indeed that it 
might be had by asking for; that is, the government were in the 
habit of making grants of land to all who applied for it, and who 
would agree to fulfil certain trifling conditions. The first conse- 
quence of this improvident system of land-granting was, that no 
man would work for hire. Biery labouring man who went out 
to a new country had been in the habit of associating the idea of 
wealth with that of owning land. In old countries his experience 
had taught him that to own land was to be wealthy and powerful ; 
to be “oo ymothcng therefore, was the settler’s first wish. ‘The 


capitalist going out at the same time, instead of being able to 


command such assistance as would render his capital productive, 
has not unfrequently been compelled to confine his operations to 
just so much land and capital as he could work with the few pair 
of hands constituting his own family. It was as if two men 
should go forth to settle in a new country, one of whom had two 
spades and the other had none. He of the spare spade would not 
lend it to him who had none, because he had a large plot of land 
which he wished the spadeless labourer to help him to dig; whilst 
the latter, having just as much land as his spade-owning neigh- 
bour, would rather poke up the surface with a stake, ind retain 
the character of an “ independent freeholder,” than become the 
hired servant of any man. The consequence of want of co-ope- 
ration between the spade capitalist and the labourer would be, 
that the spare spade—the unemployed capital—would rot ; and the 
sum of production, instead of being the result of the labour of 
two men working amicably and in combination with two good 
tools, was simply that of their isolated exertions, the one only 
working with the good tool, and the other with some rude hel 

to labour which would really amount to no tool at all. The loss, 
by reason of want of combination, would be incalculable; they 
could effect none of those operatiois which absolutely required 
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the combined operations of two persons. This is a type of plan- 
less colonization which proceeded on the supposition that the 
removal of mere masses was all in all. 

The last colony deliberately founded on this principle was the 
colony established at the Swan River in 1829. It turned out the 
most signal failure of modern times, though, under the wise 
management of Mr John Hutt, the present governor, it will, 
doubtless, be completely resuscitated. Its first failure, clearly the 
result of the excessive cheapness of land, is thus described by Mr 
Wakefield in his evidence before a select committee of the House 
of Commons on the disposal of waste lands in the colonies :*+— 


* 590. Chairman. What do you consider the most striking prac- 
tical evil resulting from too great a profusion in granting land ?— 
The most striking, because it happens to be the last, is the new 
settlement of Swan River in Western Australia. 

“¢ 591. In what way is that the most striking ?—That colony, 
which was founded with a general hope in this country, amongst 
very intelligent persons of all descriptions, that it would be a most 
pepe colony, has all but perished. It has not quite perished, 

ut the population is a great deal less than the number of emigrants ; 
it has been a diminishing population since its foundation. The greater 
pont of the capital which was taken out (and that was very large) 

as disappeared altogether, and a great portion of the labourers taken 
out (and. they were a very considerable number) have emigrated a 
second time to Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. The 
many disasters which befel this colony (for some people did actually 
die of hunger), and the destruction of the colony taken out to the 
Swan River, and the second emigration of the people who went out, 
appear to me to be accounted for at once by the manner in which 
land was granted. The first grant consisted of 500,000 acres 
to an individual, Mr Peel. That grant was marked out upon the 
map in England ; 500,000 acres were taken round about the port or 
landing-place. It was quite impossible for Mr Peel to cultivate 
500,000 acres, or a hundredth part of the grant; but others were of 
course necessitated to go beyond this grant, in order to take their 
land. So that the first operation in that colony was to create a 
great desert, to mark out a large tract of land, and to say, ‘ This is 
a desert—no man shall come here; no man shall cultivate this land.’ 
So far dispersion was produced, because upon the terms Mr Peel 
obtained his land, land was given to the others. The governor took 
another 100,000 acres, another person took 30,000 acres, and the 
dispersion was so great that, at last, the settlers did not know where 
they were; that is, each settler knew that he was where he was, but 
he could not tell where any one else was ; and, therefore, he did not 





* Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, August 20, 1836. 
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know his own position. That was why some people died of hunger ; 
for, though there was an ample supply of food at the gevernor’s house, 
the settlers did not know where the governor was, and the governor 
did not know where the settlers were. Then, besides the evils re- 
sulting from sagerees there occurred what I consider almost a 
greater one, which is, the separation of the people, and the want of 
combinable labour. The labourers, on finding out that land could 
be obtained with the greatest facility, the labourers taken out under 
contracts, under engagements which assured them of very high 
wages, if they would labour during a certain time for wages, imme- 
diately laughed at their masters. r Peel carried altogether about 
three hundred persons, men, women, and children. Of those three 
hundred persons about sixty were able labouring men. In six 
months after his arrival he had nobody even to make his bed for 
him, or to fetch him water from the river. He was obliged to make 
his own bed, and to fetch water for himself, and to light his own fire. 
All the labourers had left him. The capital, therefore, which he 
took out, viz. implements of husbandry, seeds and stock, especially 
stock, immediately perished; without shepherds to take care of the 
sheep, the sheep wandered and were lost ; eaten by the native dogs ; 
killed by the natives and by some of the other colonists, very likely 
by his own workmen; but they were destroyed. His seeds perished 
on the beach; his houses were of no use; his wooden houses were 
there in frame, in pieces, but could not be put together, and were 
therefore quite useless, and rotted on the beach. This was the case 
with the capitalists generally. The labourers, obtaining land very 
readily, and running about to fix upon locations for themselves, and 
to establish themselves independently, very soon separated them- 
selves into isolated families, into what may be termed cottiers, but 
having, instead of a very small piece of land, a large extent of land, 
every one was separated, and soon fell into the greatest distress. 
Falling into the greatest distress, they returned to their masters, and 
insisted upon the fulfilment of the agreements upon which they had 
gone out ; but then Mr Peel said, ‘ All my capital is gone ; you have 
ruined me by deserting me, by breaking your engagements, and you 
now insist upon my observing the engagements, when you pinto 0 
have deprived me of the means of doing so.’ They wanted to hang 
him, and he ran away to a distance, where he secreted himself for a 
time, till they were carried off to Van Diemen’s Land, where they 
obtained food, and where, by the way, land was not obtainable by 
any means with so great facility as at Swan River.”—P. 53-4. 


Excessive cheapness of land then produces a body of pauper- 
landowners scattered over a wide extent of country, scarcely 
knowing their neighbours, and rendering combination and co- 
operation—the main-springs of civilization—impossible. The 
capitalist is deterred from proceeding to such a country. He can 
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offer no inducement to the labourer to work for him, and the latter, 
unaided by capital, cannot draw from the soil half so much as his 
share would amount to in case he could be brought to co-operate 
with the capitalists. 

The statement of the evil in itself almost conveys a suggestion 
of the remedy. Cheapness, or rather excessive cheapness, being 
the evil, the remedy of course consists in putting an uniform 
price per acre upon all land without exception, and by devoti 
the proceeds to the removal of labour from the country in which 
it is in excess to that in which it is deficient. 

But uniformity of price is notall that is necessary. The object 
is to render the new country attractive to the capitalist, by pro- 
viding for a supply of labour; and to the labourer by keeping 
wages high :—to preserve, in short, a due proportion between 
land, labour, and capital. The price, says Mr Wakefield, must 
be ‘* sufficient, but not more than sufficient.” Between the high 
price of land in old countries and excessive cheapness of land in 
new countries, there is room for every possible degree. Though 
some price be demanded, though it be “fixed and uniform,” it 
may be too low to fulfil the condition of a due supply of combin- 
able labour; or it may be placed so high as to defeat the object, 
either by creating too great a proportion of labour, and so re- 
ducing wages, or by promoting that unauthorized occupation of 
land, which in America is called squatting, as so producing dis- 
persion and its consequent barbarism. In countries like Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand for instance, where there is abundance of 
unoccupied land, if the price were fixed so high as to threaten to 
entail upon the population the evils of an old and thickly-peopled 
country, the people would undoubtedly seek to avoid those evils 
by squatting—and they would do right. ‘Too high as well as too 
low a price, therefore, would ultimately produce the same evil— 
dispersion ; and, in both cases, capital would cease to flow into 
the country. ‘The * golden mean” must be sought, the price 
must be “ sufficient, but not more than sufficient.’”’ Before the 
committee of the House of Commons, Mr Wakefield was pressed 
to say what price he deemed sufficient, but he very wisely de- 
clined. Such a price could not be legislatively fixed, but it could 
easily be determined by a land board, apprised of all, the cir- 
cumstances connected with labour and employment in each co- 
lony. Such a board would have perpetually before it two obvi- 
ous beacons to enable it to avoid each class of evils, and when 
no capitalists wanted a labourer and no labourer wanted employ- 
ment at high wages—when there was no disposition to squat— 
when the moment a labourer became a capitalist and purchased 
more land than he could work with his own hands, he also could 
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find a labourer to aid him, then it might be safely affirmed that 
the board had hit upon the golden mean. 

“This golden mean obviates every species of bondage; by pro- 
viding combinable labour, it renders industry very productive, and. 
maintains both higher wages and higher profits; it makes the colony 
as attractive as possible both to capitalists and labourers, and not 
merely to those, but also, by bestowing on the colony the better 
attributes of an old society to those who have a distaste for the primi- 
tive condition of new colonies heretofore.”* 


As the proceeds of the sales of land constitute a labour fund, 
the efficiency of that fund of course materially depends on the 
mode of expending it. The object is to relieve the population of 
the old country, and augment to the utmost that of the new. As 
the faculty of continuing the race can reside only in a por- 
tion of the population—as it is that portion also which contin- 
ually competes in the market and so reduces wages, it follows 
that the fund can be efficiently employed only in diminishing that 
portion. 

For argument sake, let us take two extreme cases. If we 
were to expend the labour fund only in removing the aged and 
imbecile—those who had long ceased to add to the population, 
or to compete for wages, and who in the common course of na- 


ture could not long continue on the scene, we should do not the 
slightest good, but merely inflict the exat of removal uselessly 


and improvidently. If, on the other hand, we removed ail who 
annually attained the age of puberty, in time we should wholly 
depopulate the old country and rapidly fill the new. By simply 
selecting emigration, both as to age and sex—by confining the 
expenditure of the emigration fund to equal proportions of both 
sexes between certain ages—say eighteen and thirty-five—we 
give the greatest relief to the old country and provide for the 
rapid population of the new—we convey the greatest germ of 
increase at the smallest cost. 
These, then, are the two great principles of colonization :— 


1. That the waste lands in our colonies be sold at a fixed, uni- 
form, and sufficient price. 

2. That the proceeds be expended in conveying young per- 
sons of both sexes in equal proportions to the colony which fur- 
‘nishes the fund. 

The effect of these principles is permanently to establish soci- 
ety in the colony brought under their operation. To the mere 





* ‘The British Colonization of New Zealand; being an Account of the 
Principles, Objects, and Plans of the New Zealand Association, &c.’ Pub- 
lished for the Association. Parker, 1837, 32mo. pp. 422. 
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capitalist, considered abstractedly, we have shown that they ren- 
der the colony highly attractive; and when we consider the 
varied forms in which capital exists, and moreover the diversity 
of intelligence necessarily attached to particular forms of capital, 
we must at onge perceive, that to be highly attractive to capital 
is to be attractive also to intelligence, to enterprise, to science, in 
short, to all the elements of civilized society. hat capital, for in- 
stance, which requires perfect modes of communication from place 
to place, attracts the surveyor, the engineer, and an attendant train 
of superior artizans and mechanics. The ship—the steam-boat— 
the railway—the public building—all of them mere forms of 
capital, cannot exist without corresponding phases of intelligence ; 
and as morality is the offspring of intelligence and abundance, 
the colony thus constituted may be said to start at the point of 
civilization of the mother country, and to have a tendency to 
surpass it; that is, taking the average standard condition of the 
public mind. 

It is a conviction that the new principles are efficient for this 
purpose, which has produced the great confidence that exists in 
the colonies established thereon. ‘This confidence has now gone 
a point further, it has extended to some colonies which, though 
not wholly undeserving of it, certainly deserve it less; in short, it 
is the parent of that activity of the spirit of colonization which we 
began by describing. 

The disposition to colonize being given, the very first question 
which arises is the relative value of the several fields for choice. 
On the British colonial empire the sun is said never to set. 
Extending from the tropics to the poles, our colonies present 
every variety of soil, climate, and production; and although 
they may individually be grouped into a few clusters, agreeing 
po sag in their broader features, the choice of a field is a diffi- 
culty by which the intending colonist must necessarily be met at 
the very outset; and his choice is not unfrequently determined 
by some accidental circumstance which either ought not to have 
influenced him at all, or at most only slightly. To direct his 
choice is the object of this article, and although the space which 
we can afford to each of the colonies to which emigrants repair 
must necessarily be small, we shali endeavour to obviate that 
inconvenience by referring to the best sources of information. 

The circumstances which should affect the emigrant’s deter- 
mination in choosing his colony are chiefly the following:— — 

1. The principles on which the colony has been and continues 
to be settled should, from what we have already stated, weigh 
against a multitude of other advantages, when combined with a 
bad system of colonization. Besides their effect in rendering 
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the colony attractive both to capitalists and labourers, the supe- 
rior character of the population they establish especially recom- 
mends them to the settler of intelligence. We shall see the effect 
of good principles triumphing over comparative disadvantages, as 
well as the effect of natural advantages unable to sustain a co- 
lony against the operation of vicious principles, when we come to 
compare South Australia with Western Australia. 

2. Soil, climate, supply of water, and peculiar natural produc- 
tions, should be carefully weighed before a choice is finally made. 
To say that oue colony is absolutely better than another is to talk 
nonsense. ‘The soil of one colony may be superior to all others, 
and its climate may especially adapt it to the growth of wheat; 
but if it happened that sheep were found not to thrive there, it 
would be madness in the shepherd to go there. A neighbouring 
colony, on the other hand, may be well adapted to sheep-farming, 
whilst, from poverty of soil and liability to drought, tillage is 

recarious. ‘The shepherd may find fortune in the one, the hus- 
Rassdebe draw wealth from the other. Would it not be absurd 
to condemn either because it does not contain the advantages of 
the other, as well as its own. Each of our colonies seems to 
possess its own peculiar advantages, and it is by fairly weighing 
these, and suiting them to the circumstances of individuals, that 
a prudent choice can be made. 

3. Position for external and internal trade, navigable rivers, 
and harbours, are features which should never be lost sight of 
by the emigrant. It may be that he is in no way connected with 
trade, and has, therefore, nothing to do with it as a direct ques- 
tion; but whether as a consumer or a producer, he cannet be 
inidifferent to commercial facilities. A position well adapted for 
commerce would compensate for the sterility of a rock, anda 
Gibraltar will unquestionably be better supplied with all the 
objects of desire than an oasis in the desert. ‘lo the merean.ile 
emigrant a commercial position is all-important, and should of 
course weigh against all other advantages. It is also of obvious 
advantage to all classes, and should never be lost sight of by the 
settler of any class when balancing the relative advantages of this 
and that field for colonization. 

4. Distance from the mother country is worthy of considera- 
tion, chiefly as affecting the cost of conveying emigrants to the 
colony. In treating the subject of colonization, we do not con- 
template the return of the settler. Some may go out with the 
idea of making a fortune and returning, but the majority—all, 
indeed, but a few—go out to settle; and it is for them we write. 
Distance, then, is worth re rding, not with a view to facility of 
returning, but to facility of ttshing acolony. It must neces- 
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sarily influence, oa it ought not wholly to determine, the 
choice of the poorer class of settlers. 

5. The character of the population, European and native, is 
another consideration which should be well weighed by the in- 
tending emigrant. We have already spoken of the new principles 
of colonization as having a tendency to establish a population 
intelligent and moral in a high degree; but there are other cir- 
eumstances which the intending emigrant should take into 
account, many of which will be passed under review in our exa- 
mination of the several colonies considered as fields for coloniza- 
tion. In some of our colonies the aborigines are intelligent and 
capable of civilization, in others they are crafty and intractable. 
Some of our colonies have a mixture of races; others owe a large 
proportion of their population to transportation from the mother 
country. A population composed chiefly of convict slaves and 
their masters cannot be favourable to civilization, and the intend- 
ing emigrant will not fail to examine carefully into the effects of 
convictism on the colonies subject to its influence. 

6. The character of the government is another important item 
in the account, and the emigrant will do well to examine, not 
merely the existing government, but the species of government 
which seems likely to be established. In one colony, for instance, 
there may be a well established popular government, whilst in 
others the very form of government is obviously provisional. In 
the last case it will be proper to inquire the existing circum- 
stances likely to determine the form of government which must 
at no distant period be established. South Australia has a legis- 
lative right in expectancy to a representative assembly; New 
Zealand will expect no less, and the penal colonies are now 
asking for a representative constitution; but the description of 
franchise which the Imperial Parliament will be disposed to 
bestow on these several colonies will in all probability be very 
various, and the great Australian jails will require checks upon 
the elective franchise, which to the people of South Australia and 
New Zealand would be unnecessary and even insulting. 

These leading considerations we have thought it necessary to 
enumerate as briefly as possible; there are many other minor 
circumstances which will necessarily operate upon the mind and 
affect the decision of the intending emigrant, but they will suffi- 
eiently appear as the several colonies are passed under review. 

For the purpose of comparing the several colonies it will be 
convenient to consider them in two groups. First, the British 
North American colonies, comprising the Canadas, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland ; 
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and, second, the Australasian * colonies, consisting of New South 
Wales, Australia Felix or Port Philip, Van Diemen’s Land, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand. 

The British American colonies enjoy the very great advantage 
of being within a comparatively short distance from the mother 
country. ‘The ordinary length of passage to Quebec, which is 
the most distant of the British American ports, is from thirty to 
forty days. Thirty-five days in the spring of the year may be 
considered an average passage, though the writer of this article 
was once fortunate enough to go from Portsmouth to Quebec in 
twenty days. The passage home is from twenty to twenty-eight 
days. ‘The passage to the lower ports, as they are called, that is the 
ports of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, is a few days shorter, and 
there is a further saving of two or three days if the vessel sail from 
Ireland. Reckoning the passage to Canada at forty days, it is 
not more than one-third of the length of the Australian voyage, 
which is usually considered to average four months; and as the 
shorter voyage requires less provision against contingencies, the 
difference of expense is more than in the above proportion. The 
price of a steerage passage to Australia is 21/., whilst the passage 
to British America is seldom so high as 6/., and more frequently 
costs under 5/. But in the American trade it is usual for steer- 
age passengers to find themselves in provisions, and this not 
unfrequently reduces the passage from Ireland to Canada to less 
than 3/. per head. 

From England the ordinary rate of passage, without food, is | 
from 2/. 10s. to 3/., the ship finding only water and fire. At 
30s. to 35s. a head a family may be provided with much better 
food than our labouring population is accustomed to, consisting 
of flour, oatmeal, biscuits, potatoes, butter, sugar, coffee, pork, 
bacon, herrings, together with a little spirits, with vinegar, salt, 
pepper, and other small articles. This makes the passage, with 
food, range from 4/. to 4/. 15s. From Ireland the passage-money 
is less, and as the people are habituated to a lower description 
of food, they content themselves with very miserable fare. 
Ships frequently have taken emigrants from Ireland as low as 
30s. each ; and considering the wretched manner in which they 
victual themselves—with nothing but potatoes, red herrings, and 

the minimum quantity of biscuit allowed by law, namely, seventy 
pounds for each adult—their food cannot cost much more than 





* This word is beginning to be used as a general name to designate all 
the southern islands, whereof Australia, a continent rather than an island, 
is the principal. 
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20s. each, making the passage sometimes as low as 2/. 10s., and 
probably not often over 3/. But their state is so filthy and 
squalid, and they are often so shamefully treated on board the 
ships, nothing being done for their comfort but what the law 
jor cng that a government or public body conducting emigra- 
tion could not resort to so low a standard, and 4/. a head should 
be the lowest rate at which human beings should be conveyed to 
America. For that sum a degree of comfort might be provided 
to which the Irish peasant is a stranger, and the sea voyage would 
in that case improve rather than deteriorate his habits. 

With so low a rate of passage it is not surprising that the spirit 
of emigration—at first almost exclusively confined to the desti- 
tute class—first displayed itself in our American colonies. Pre- 
vious to 1828 the Australian colonies were almost exclusively 
posal free settlers seldom thought of proceeding thither. Al- 
owing as many to have settled in the United States as in Canada 
from Great Britain and Ireland from 1823 to 1828, the whole 
force of the disposition to emigrate was up to that time extremely 
feeble. ‘The following is a statement of Canadian immigration 
from 1823 to 1839 :— 

1823 - 8,133 1832 51,746 
1824 - 1833 51,752 
1825 1834 30,935 
1826 1835 12,527 
1827 2,6: 1836 27,122 
1828 4 1837 21,901 
1829 3,945 1838 

1830 1839 12,658 
1831 25 1840 28,000 


The effect of cheapness is to attract the poorer class of emi- 
grants towards Canada. ‘This is proved by the large proportion 
of Irish compared with Scotch and English. Out of the 100,000 
who emigrated to Canada in 1831 and 1832, for instance, no less 
than 62,000 were Irish; and of the 12,658 who emigrated in 
1839, no less than 8,989 were Irish; whilst out of 33,000 who 
emigrated to the United States, less than 3,000 were Irish, and 
out of nearly 16,000 to the Australian colonies, under 2,000 were 
Irish. The recent determination of emigration towards the 
Australasian colonies is only because they have become attractive 
to a wealthier class. 

Canada probably surpasses all our colonies* in the richness of 





* From the manner in which New Zealand is wooded, it is probable that 
its soil equals that of Canada. The absence of wood has been stated as an 
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its soil. Nearly the whole country was originally one vast forest ; 
and although some portions of Lower Canada lying towards the 
sea may not promise a high degree of fertility, there is compara- 
tively but little that is wholly unfit for tillage or pasture, and 
much that will yield a large return for a moderate degree of 
labour. 


“In so vast a country,” says a writer in the ‘ British Farmers’ 
Magazine’ for May, 1832, “great variety of soil is to be found; 
this variety, however, is considerably less than in what Americans 
call old countries. Brown clay, light and rich, runs through the 
two provinces ; loam also abounds; marle is to be found occasionally, 
though in small quantities, in every district, as also calcareous earth. 
In many parts of both provinces the soil is sandy, fertilized in some 
cases by the admixtute of other ingredients, particularly vegetable 
matter; in others it is perfectly arid and sterile. Gypsum is every- 
where plentiful, though I am not aware of its having as yet been 
used as manure. Limestone is also to be found everywhere ; in some 
places rising above the surface, particularly in-Lower Canada, and 
more especially in the district of Quebec. Lastly, on the shores of 
many of the smaller lakes, and along the courses of some of the 
rivers, considerable tracts of rich alluvial deposit are to be met with. 

“These component parts are combined in endless proportions ; 
but in a country reclaimed from a state of nature, in which so re- 
cently all was forest, the whole must of necessity be fertilized by the 
decaying clothing of the vegetable world. ; ° . ; 

“ A deep rich black, loamy soil, containing abundance of vege- 
table matter, predominates in the southern parts of the New Castle, 
Home, and Midland districts; in the peninsula of Prince Edward, 
and about Kingston, the soil is more clayey; partial alluvial tracts 
are to be met with along the courses of most rivers ; and on the north 
shore of Lake St Peter’s (formed by the widening of the St Lawrence) 
is to be found one of great extent and inexhaustible fertilit On 


> * 
the whole the quantity of land incapable of tillage in Conan is ex- 
ceedingly small.” 


It is quite unnecessary to heap quotation upon quotation to 
prove what no writer on Canada disputes, namely, that the soil 
of Canada is rich in the extreme; that the good soil bears an 
unusually large proportion to the inferior, and that, therefore, 





advantage enjoyed by the Australian colonies. Certainly they require less 
- labour at the outset, but this advantage is purchased at the expense of a 
comparatively poor soil. This we shall hereafter further explain. 


* Note by the author of the article—* An extensive proprietor in that 
neighbourhood informed me that he is now cropping land’ that has been 
oa for ye Pe m succession, without manure. The soil is cer- 

y twenty feet deep in some parts, so that deep ploughing is ti 
wanted to get at a new virgin soil.” ; ad Si ets 
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the return for a moderate portion of labour is generally large. 
It is not even necessary to use the plough at first—not, indeed, 
until the first pasture is broken up. ‘The seed is at first merely 
harrowed in, and a good crop is the certain result. ‘The quan- 
tity of seed sown, too, at first is very small,—never, indeed, more 
than a bushel and a half of wheat per acre, and the crop is more 
certain and equal than in any other country.* 

The severity of the Canadian climate is certainly a drawback, 
considered in reference to the feelings of the settlers, but it is 
certainly not unfavourable to agriculture; on the contrary, the 
Severity is more than compensated by the great steadiness and 
certainty of the seasons. ‘lhat the climate is highly favourable 
to health, too, there is nodoubt. Canada is subject to very few 
diseases, and they are not of a fatal character. Almost the only 
prevalent disorder is the ague of Upper Canada, which, however, 
seems to fly before the progress of settlement. The writer we 
have already quoted gives the following summary of the climate 
of the Canadas— 

‘Canada, though situated many degrees south+ of England, is 
subject to an intensity and duration of cold unheard of even in the 
northern countries of Europe. From the beginning of December to 
the end of April the whole of Lower Canada is under snow, to the 
depth of several feet, and all the out-door occupations of husbandr 
are suspended. In Upper Canada, however, the winter is bot 
milder and shorter; in the most favoured parts being not more than 
half as long as in the district of Quebec; indeed, even the island of 
Montreal, and in the southern parts of the districts of Montreal and 
Three Riyers, some mitigation of the extreme duration mentioned 
above is experienced. This severity of winter appears, at first sight, 
much worse than it really is. The great fertilizing power of the 
snow { is some compensation to the husbandman; and the great 
heat and steady weather which prevail during the summer months 
produce a rapidity of vegetation, which never fails to astonish and 
delight the recent European settler. 

“Mr Philemon Wright, an extensive proprietor and very able 
farmer at Hull, one of the Lower Canada townships on the Ottawa, 
assured me, that the snow so effectually prevents the frost from 
getting inte the ground, that he can commence his field-work in the 
spring, sometimes as much as three weeks earlier than in the southern 
parts of the state of Vermont, whence he originally came, though there 
the winter is there, apparently, much shorter. Thus much may be 





* For vet ample particulars on the soil, climate, and general resources 


of Canada, the reader is referred to the volumes on British America, forming 
part of the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.’ 

+ The southernmost point of Canada is in 41° 45’ N. 

t “ Beaucoup de neige bonne récolte,” says a Canadian proverb. 
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said of the influence of the Canadian climate on agriculture and 
agricultural industry. First, everything which will grow in Great 
Britain will arrive at perfection in Canada, but in a much shorter 
time. Second, many things which either will not succeed in Great 
Britain, or, at all events, not very well, and only at a great cost, 
arrive at perfection in Canada without difficulty ; witness tobacco, 
Indian corn, rice, melons, peppers, &c. &c. Third, the out-door 
employments in winter being so few in number, the farmer is driven 
to become a manufacturer also; hence the distribution of employ- 
ments (division of labour) is very incomplete, and all the advantages 
which spring therefrom are lost to Canada. Fourth, all live stock 
must be housed, a circumstance which necessarily increases farm 
buildings to an alarming extent, and prevents the adoption of one of 
our great modern agricultural improvements, namely, feeding off a 
turnip crop. The singular anomaly exhibited by America in oo 
of climate, when compared with the same parallel of latitude in 
Europe and Asia, has been ably discussed, and, I think, satisfactorily 
accounted for, by a gentleman who has done more for the agriculture 
of the colony of and for which he wrote, than all other societies and 
individuals taken together. I allude to John Young, who, by means 
of pseudonymous letters,* subsequently acknowledged, written in a 
manly, nervous, and Junius-like style, suecceded in arousing the 
farmers of Nova Scotia from ignorance and apathy, and in raising 
the agriculture of the colony from the very lowest state to one of 
respectability at least. : 

“ He shows, that two thousand years since the climate of Europe 
was precisely similar to that of America at the present day; in sup- 
port of which he quotes many authors of antiquity.+ Of this fact 
there can be no doubt; it remains only to account for the change 
which has since been brought about. Here, I think, Mr Young has 
been particularly successful. He attributes the change—first to the 
extirpation of the forests and the draining of the morasses; secondly, 
to the increase of population and consequent evolution of animal 
heat, and the warmth communicated to the atmosphere by the fires 
within the houses: thirdly, to the extension of tillage, the process of 
putrefaction alone generating considerable heat. 

“The same causes,” Mr Young infers, “ will work the same 
changes in the American climates, but much more rapidly, as the 
progress of settlement by civilized people is infinitely quicker than 
it could have been in Europe in the teskurens ages, indeed the expe- 





rs ‘ Letters of Agricola,’ 1 vol. 8vo. first published in the ‘ Acadian Re- 
corder.’ 

+ ‘Czsar de Bello Gallico,’ lib. 4, c. 23; lib. 6, c. 23, 24, et 25; lib. 7, ¢. 8. 
‘Columelia,’ lib. 1, ¢. 1. _‘ Virgil Georg.’ 1, 3—349 et seq. ‘ Juvenal,’ sat. 6. 
$ Hybernum fracta glacie descendet in omnem ter matutino Tyberi mer- 

tur.” It would be difficult now to find ice in the Tiber to break. 


Tacitus, ‘ Agricole in Vit.,’ also describes the winter of Great Britain as 
intolerably severe. 
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rience of a life is now sufficient to mark the most important changes ; 
even within the last few years the climate of Canada has certainly 
become considerably milder. There is nothing, therefore, in the cli- 
mate, either of Upper or Lower Canada, to prevent the most unli- 
mited extension of almost every description of produce capable of 
being raised from the earth.” 


Owing to the vast extent of country, of which the great chain 
of waters emptying itself into the ocean by the Gulf of the St 
Lawrence is the natural outlet, the commercial position of the 
Canadian ports is unrivalled. The reader has only to turn to a 
map of North America, and he will find three great chains of 
water communication, which, with their tributaries, divide between 
them the whole of the North American continent, and bring 
almost every acre thereof into practical communication with the 
old world. These three great arteries are.the Mississippi dis- 
charging itself into the Gulf of Mexico, the great American 
Lakes, and the river St Lawrence, flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Hudson communicating also with the Atlantic 
Ocean at the great central commercial emporium, New York. 
The head waters of all these rivers spread themselves over the 
great western country, comprising those vast fertile tracts which 
are as yet but thinly settled, but which, for all practicable pur- 
poses of colonization, may be deemed almost inexhaustible. ‘The 
several tributary streams of these mighty rivers seem to compete 
for the conveyance of the produce of the ocean to the interior of 
the country; and it is the great, the unexampled facilities of 
internal communication which they afford, which must render 
New Orleans, New York, and Montreal, three of the most im- 
portant commercial cities in the world. 

Throughout America, too, a thorough conviction prevails, of 
the great importance of improved facilities of water communica- 
tion, and the fact that nature has done so much seems rather to 
stimulate man to add to the facilities, than to render him idly 
content with those which exist. ‘The improvement of inland 
navigation perpetually occupies the American legislatures. 
Canals and railroads connect most of the navigable streams in 
the settled parts of the country, and even at times anticipate 
colonization by acting as its pioneer. In this disposition Canada 
largely participates. Where the rivers are obstructed by rapids, 
canals have been constructed to avoid them. ‘The Welland Canal 
connects the Lakes Ontario and Erie, avoiding the Falls of 
Niagara. The ‘Rideau Canal connects Lake Ontario with the 
Ottawa River, and by the Grenville and Lachine canals with 
Montreal. The Chambly Canal connects Lake Champlain with 
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the River St Lawrence. The Laprairie railroad does the same 
by another route. Canals and railways are in progress in every 
part of Upper Canada, and now that tranquillity is restored, they 
will be prosecuted with fresh vigour. The ‘Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library’ gives ample details respecting the internal communica- 
tions in the Canadas, and moreover gives a list of votes of money 
to be raised by way of joint-stock associations or loans, amount- 
ing to upwards of 930,000/. in the year 1837 alone. 

As the population of the Canadas, now upwards of 1,100,000, 
and of these parts of the Uuited States lying on the preat lakes 
increases, the commerce of the country will necessarily increase 
also. A large internal trade will also be carried on between the 
Canadas and the adjacent states, and the country will become at- 
tractive to the merchant and tradesman as well as to the agricul- 
turist. 

The population of Lower Canada, as our readers must be 
aware, is chiefly of French extraction ; that of Upper Canada is 
wholly of British descent. Until the late troubles, which were 
certainly brought on by fostering a minority against the interests 
and wishes of a popular assembly, the two races mingled together 
in perfect amity. The French of Lower Canada are a simple, 
kind-hearted people, wanting, however, that restless energy which 
characterises the English people. They have been grossly op- 
pressed during the suspension of their constitution, but now that 
tranquillity is restored, and a representative constitution ofice more 
established, the Canadians, being represented and backed by a 
considerable number of members who sympathise with them from 
Upper Canada, will be secured from the brutality of a dominant 
faction, and the good understanding which formerly existed be- 
tween the two races will be gradually re-established. 

Canada has suffered as much as any one of our colonies by the 
improvident granting of land. Certain reserves for the use of 
the church and the crown were scattered through the country ; 
individuals obtained large grants of land which they could not 
cultivate; two land companies, established on the worst possible 
principles, obtained large tracts for a mere nominal price, so that 
there was scarcely any new country less attractive to the capi- 
talist. It was also as little attractive to the labourer; and it was 
only the poorest class, who could not go elsewhere, who went out 
to Canada.* 





* ‘British America,’ vol. ii, chap. 1—On the Commerce of the Canadas, 
p. 46—51. 

A further evil is to be found in the forced timber trade, which, as we 
have already shown, inflicts as much evi! on Canada as upon the mother 
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As a proof of this, wages in Canada are not so high as one 
_ be led to expect in a new country. Ten dollars a month, 
with board, are ordinary wages in Canada. This is equal to 
18s. 8d. curreney, or not over 15s. 6d. sterling aweek. Sixteen 
dollars a week would be called high wages for a good farm la- 
bourer; which is only 25s. 8d. per week, or 218.6d. Mechanics 
will earn 6s. or 7s,a day. This is much below the rate of wages 
in the Australian colonies. Within the last ten years, however, 
some improvement has taken place in Canada. Grants have 
been more sparingly made. Since the year 1831 the principle of 
sale has been in foree in Canada, and land has generally risen in 
value. Capital has consequently flowed into the country, and, 
with the present prospect of tranquillity, it is probable that emi- 
gration thither will not be confined to the poorest class. 

The attention of capitalists has often Seb directed towards 
Canada and New Brunswick ; but their operations have been 
carried on with a total disregard of principle, and with the dis- 
advantage of being surrounded by a vast territory administered 
in defiance of system. The Upper Canada Company, the Lower 
Canada Land Company, the New Brunswick Company, are in- 
stances of want of success from the causes we have named. 

At this moment, we happen to know that there are men of 
capital and intelligence, many of whom have been successful 
colonizers of the Australian colonies, ready and willing to embark 
eapital to any amount, and to apply a sound system to Canada, 
which all must admit to be an excellent field. So long, how- 
ever, as a bad system is continued in the administration of the 
waste lands,—so long as they are the objects of favouritism, capi- 
tal will be kept out of the country, and both wages and profits 
will be absolutely low. The class of capitalists we have alluded 
to are cognizant of a better system, and they will not locate their 
capital where it will be surrounded by lands administered on the 
worst possible plan. 

If Government would give them the guarantee of a sound 
system, they would at once embark their capital and energies, 
which have been so effective in the Australian colonies, in the 
colonization of Canada; but until that is done, they will abstain 
from so doing, and Canada will remain as a receptacle for the 
poorest class of emigrants, who, after all, only make the St Law- 
rence the high road to the higher wages of the United States. — 

Enough has been said of Canada generally to show that it is 





country. See ‘ Westminster Review,’ vol. vii, p. 126; and ‘ London Review,’ 
vol. iv, for October, 1836. 
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not an ineligible field for colonization. It has suffered much 
from mismanagement, but under a better system it undoubtedly 
possesses the elements of prosperity, and the means of comfort 
and happiness. Society is there considerably advanced. The 
cities of Quebec and Montreal have each a population of about 
30,000, and both Upper and Lower Canada have many thriving 
towns and villages. This is alone a considerable attraction to 
such as have been accustomed to the society of towns. But, as 
we have already stated, the facility of reaching Canada is the 
feature which will always give it a preference among those whose 
limited means necessarily circumscribe their field of choice. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island 
are in character so similar in most respects to Canada, that we 
shall simply refer our readers to the volumes of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library,’ already quoted. As places of settlement, they 
are generally less attractive than Canada; yet they enjoy peculi- 
arities which may render them more so to some persons. Hali- 
fax, in Nova Scotia, enjoys a splendid harbour, and has become 
a great emporium for the inter-colonial trade. The fisheries of 
Nova Scotia also flourish, and the coal mines are a fruitful source 
of wealth. New Brunswick is at present too exclusively occu- 
pied with the timber trade ; but in the absence of that pernicious 
occupation, it is calculated to become a great grazing country. 
Newfoundland does not properly come within our province as a 
field for colonization ; it is merely the seat of the cod-fishery, 
and may be deemed a trading station rather than a colony in the 
proper sense of the word. 

We must now direct our reader’s attention to the southern 
hemisphere, where the peculiar features exhibited by our Aus- 
tralian colonies, and particularly the great difference in the re- 
spective social states of countries differing but little in their phy- 
sical character demand especial notice. 

Australia is the general name given by modern geographers to 
that great insular continent lying immediately south of Asia, in 
the Pacific Ocean, and comprising what was formerly known as 
New South Wales and New Holland. It extends from the tor- 
rid to the temperate zone—from latitude 9° to 38° south, and 
from 112° to 150° east longitude. It is 3,000 from east to west, 
and 2,000 from north to south; its circumference has been esti- 
mated at 8,000 miles, and its superficial extent is nearly equal to 
that of Europe. 

Very little is known of the interior of the country; the northern, 
north-eastern, and north-western portions of the coast are very 
imperfectly known, and our settlements occupy a mere broken 
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belt of territory, extending around the southern portion of the 
continent, and not reaching the 30th degree of south latitude, on 
either coast. 

These settlements are now four in number, namely, New 
South Wales, on the eastern coast; Port Philip, a dependence 
of New South Wales, situated at the southern extremity ; South 
Australia, immediately adjoining it, to the westward; and 
Western Australia, including the colony of Swan River, on the 
western coast, a little further north. An inspection of the ma 
will make the situation of these colonies clear. New Sout 
Wales and Western Australia are in nearly the same latitude on 
the western and eastern coasts, the onl difference being that the 
former comprises a greater extent of country than the latter. 
South Australia corresponds with the southern portion of New 
South Wales, Adelaide being about one degree south of Sydney, 
and Port Philip lying south of all. 

Van Diemen’s Land is an island situated to the south of Aus- 
tralia, and separated therefrom by Bass’s Straits. It extends to 
43° south latitude, its length from, north to south is 200 miles, 
and its breadth is about 160 miles. It has been computed to 
contain about fifteen millions of acres, which is about the super- 
fices of Ireland.* 

New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land are convict colo- 
nies; Port Philip has been voluntarily colonized by free settlers 
from both of these colonies, and latterly from England; South 
Australia deserves notice as the first field chosen for the applica- 
tion of the principles of colonization described in this paper ; and 
Western Australia is chiefly remarkable for that notable blunder 
in colonization already noticed. 

Compared with other countries, Australia furnishes the concep- 
tion of a country in an imperfect state of formation. Vast and 
nearly barren plains cover a large portion of its surface, volcanic 
action has been extremely sparing, and it seems to want an uni- 
versal upheaving—a complete breaking up of the surface—to 
render it an eligible habitation for man. ‘The whole animal race 
differs from that of other countries, and appears to connect the 
present with a former world. Man is there in his lowest known 
state. 

The mountain ranges are few, the country is extremely ill- 
watered and unsheltered, and the fertile portions consequently 
bear a small proportion+ to the whole extent of country as yet 





* An excellent model of Hobart Town, the capital, is now exhibiting at 
the Suffolk street Gallery. . 
+ It has been computed that only one fourth of the known portion is fit 
9s ee and cultivation, and of that fourth a large proportion is poor 
an . 
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traversed, which is computed to be only one eighth of the whole 
surface. As this is the temperate portion, it is probable that the 
greater part of the country to the north is not habitable. 

Within the last nine years our knowledge of the whole of that 

rtion of Australia lying to the southward of the thirtieth parallel 
of latitude, has been greatly extended by the enterprising exer- 
tions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General of New 
South Wales. 

A runaway convict, named George Clarke, alias “the barber,” 
who had for some time eluded the police, had, when arrested, given 
an account of a large river to the northward, which he called the 
Kindur. He also described vast plains lying north of the then 
limits of the colony, together with other rivers, especially the 
Nammoy, and a burning mountain which he had seen when ap- 
— the sea. As vague accounts of “a great river beyond 

iverpool, plains” had often been received, and as Sir Thomas, 
then Major Mitchell. had for some time contemplated a general 
survey of Eastern Australia, the verification of “the barber’s” 
aceounts was not inconsistent with his original plan; and the first 
of three expeditions* was accordingly undertaken in 1831-2. 
The result of this expedition was the determining of the courses 
of several rivers, which, pursuing a north-westerly direction, 
empty into the Darling, the general course of which is south- 
west, until it falls into the Murray. 

In a second expedition, undertaken in 1835, the whole course 
of the Darling was traced, with the exception of fifty or sixty 
imiles a little to the northward of its junction with the Murray. 
The Bogan had been previously traced, as it was by that route 
that Major Mitchell proceeded on his second expedition. 

In the following year the rivers Darling and Murray were 
again visited; the greater part of the southern portion of Aus- 
tralia, called by Major Mitchell Australia Felix, traversed. The 
Glenelg was at this time discovered. 

We have been favoured by Messrs Boone with the smaller 
i from the second volume, which will serve to render this brief 
and imperfect account of the several routes intelligible; but we 





* ‘Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern Australia, with descrip- 
tions of the recently explored region of Australia Felix (Port Philip) and 
the present Colony of New South Wales.’ By Major Mitchell, F.G.S. and 
“M.R.G.S., Surveyor-General. In 2 vols. 8vo. (with two maps, and nume- 
rous plates). ‘I. and W. Boone.—We may here state, generally, that this is 
the most interesting and important work ever published on New South 
Wales. It is sufficient to'say that Major Mitchell thoroughly comprehends 
the most important features of a new country, and is a most accurate ob- 
server and faithful recorder. The illustrations are well executed, and the 
book itselfis “got up” in the most perfect style, A library of colonial 
works would be imperfect without it. 
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regret to say we are precluded from doing the work full jus+ 
tice by the peculiar character of this paper. Major Mitchell's 
general summary, however, we find admirably adapted to our 
purpose, and we shall not hesitate to draw largely from it. 


“Released from the necessity for recording each day’s proceed- 
ings,” says Major Mitchell towards the conclusion of his second 
volume, ‘* I may now add a few general remarks on the character 
of the country traversed in these various expeditions. 

“Tt has been observed that the soil of New South Wales is good 
only where trap, limestone, or granite rocks occur. Sandstone, 
however, predominates so much more than all these as to cover 
about six-sevenths of the whole surface comprised within the bound- 
aries of nineteen counties. Wherever this happens to be the surface 
rock, little besides barren sand is found in the place of soil. De- 
ciduous vegetation scarcely exists there; no turf is formed, for the 
trees and shrubs being very inflammable, conflagrations take place so 
frequently and extensively in the woods, during summer, as to leave 
very little vegetable matter to return to earth. On the highest 
mountains, and in places the most remote and desolate, I have always 
found on every dead trunk on the ground, and living tree of any 
magnitude also, the marks of fire; and thus it appeared that these 
annual fires extend to every place. In the regions of sandstone, the 
territory is, in short, good for nothing, and, besides, very generally 
inaccessible, thus presenting a formidable obstruction to any com- 
munication between isolated spots of a better description. 

*¢ Land near Sydney has always been preferred to that which is 
remote, where the quality may have been equal; yet throughout the 
wide extent of twenty-three millions of acres, only about 4,400,000%cres 
have been found worth having, while the owners of this appropriated 
land within the limits have been obliged to send their cattle beyond 
them for the sake of pasturage.”—Vol. ii, p. 325. 


After expressing an opinion in favour of convicts working in 
gangs, but not amalgamated with the people, as the only means 
of constructing roads from one fertile district to another, whereby 
‘even the sandstone wastes, extensive though they be, might be 
overstepped, and the good parts being connected by roads, the 
— of the tropical and temperate regions could then be 

rought to one common market,” Major Mitchell thus continues: 


“ Where there is so much unproductive surface, the unavoidable 
dispersion of population renders good lines of communication more 
essentially necessary, and these must consist of roads, for there are 
neither navigable rivers, nor, in general, the means of forming canals. 
This colony might thus extend northward to the tropic of Capricorn, 
westward to the 145th degree of east longitude, the southern portion 
having for boundaries the Darling, the Murray, and the sea coast. 
Throughout the extensive territory thus bounded, one third probably 
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consists of desert interior plains, one fourth of land available for pas- 
turage or cultivation, and the remainder of rocky mountain or 
impassible to productive country. Perhaps the greater portion of 
really good land within the whole extent will be found to the south- 
mason | of the Murray, for there the country consists weet, of trap, 

ranite, or limestone. The amount of surface comprised in European 
Gistees affords no criterion of what may be necessary for the 
growth of a new people in Australia. Extreme differences of soil, 
climate, and seasons, may indeed be usefully reconciled and rendered 
available to one community there, but this must depend on ingenious 
adaptations aided by all the facilities man’s art can supply in the 
free occupation of a very extensive region. Agricultural resources 
must be ever scanty and uncertain in a country where there is so 
little moisture to nourish vegetation. We have seen, from the state 
of the Darling, that all the surface water flowing from the vast 
territory west of the dividing range, and extending north and south, 
between the Murray and the tropic, is insufficient to support the cur- 
rent of one small river.” —P. 326. 


The country which appears to be most eligible for settlement 
is that portion lying to the southward of the ane, which Major 
Mitchell named Australia Felix. It is much more mountainous 
than any known part of Australia, is better watered, and the fer- 


tile tracts bear a much larger proportion to the desert plains than 
in the country to the northward. We do not wish the reader to 
feel satisfied with the following summary, as no part of Major 
Mitchell’s book is more interesting than his third expedition, in 
which he traversed this “ happy ” district. 


‘The country,” he continues, “‘ southward of the Murray, is not 
so deficient in this respect (alluding to the scanty agricultural re- 
sources above described), for there the mountains are higher, the 
rocks more varied, and the soil consequently better; while the vast 
extent of open grassy downs seems just what was most necessary for 
the prosperity of the present colonists, and the encouragement of 
emigration from Europe. 

“‘ Every variety of feature may be seen in these southern parts, 
from the lofty Alpine region on the east to the low grassy plains in 
which it terminates on the west. The Murray, onties the largest 
river in Australia, arises among these mountains, and receives in its 
course various other rivers of considerable magnitude. These flow 

.over extensive plains, in directions nearly parallel to the main stream, 
and thus irrigate and fertilize a great extent of rich country. Feal- 
ling from mountains of great height, the current of these rivers is 
perpetual, whereas, in other parts of Australia, the rivers are too 
often dried up, and seldom indeed deserve any other name than 
chains of ponds. 


“ Hills of moderate elevation occupy the central country between 
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the Murray and the sea, being thinly, or partially wooded, and 
covered with the richest pasturage. The lower country, both on the 
northern and southern skirts of these hills, is chiefly open, slightly 
undulating towards the coast on the south, and, in general, well 
watered. 

“The grassy plains which extend northward from these thinly 
wooded hills to the banks of the Murray are chequered by the 
channels of many streams falling from them, and by the more per- 
manent and extensive waters of deep lagoons, which are numerous 
on the face of these plains, as if intended by a bounteous Providence 
to correct the deficiencies of a climate otherwise too dry for an in- 
dustrious and increasing people, by preserving in these abundant 
reservoirs the surplus waters of the large river; and, indeed, a finer 
country for cattle stations than this can scarcely be imagined. 

“In the western portion, small rivers radiate from the Grampians, 
an elevated and isolated mass, presenting no impediment to a free 
communication through the fine country around its base. Hence 
that enormous labour necessary in order to obtain access to some 
rts, and for crossing continuous ranges to reach others, by passes 
ke those so essential to the prosperity of the present colony, might 
be in a great degree dispensed with in that southern region. 

‘** Towards the sea-coast on the south, and adjacent to the open 
downs between the Grampians and Port Philip, there is a low tract, 
consisting of very rich black soil, apparently the best imaginable for 
the cultivation of grain in such a climate. 

‘¢ On parts of the low ridges of hills near Cape Nelson and Pori- 
land Bay are forests of very large trees of stringy bark, iron bark, 
and other useful species of foes. tus, much of which is probably 
destined yet to float in vessels on the adjacent sea. 

“The character of the country behind Cape Northumberland 
affords fair promise of a harbour in the shore to the westward. Such 
a port would probably possess advantages over any other on the 
southern coast, for a railroad from thence along the skirts of the 
level interior country, would require but little artificial levelling, 
and might extend to the tropic of Capricorn, or even beyond it, thus 
affording the means of expeditious communication between all the 
fine districts on the interior side of the coast ranges, and a sea-port 
to the westward of Bass’s Straits. 

“The Murray, fed vy the lofty mountains on the east, carries to 
the sea a body of fresh water sufficient to irrigate the whole country, 
and this is in general so level, even to a great distance from its 
banks, that the abundant waters of the river might probably be 
turned into canals, for the purpose either of supplying natural de- 
ficiencies of water at particular places, or of affording the means of 
transport across the wide plains. 

‘“‘The high mountains in the east have not yet been explored, but 
their very aspect is cag in a country where the summer heat 
is often very oppressive. The land is, in short, open and available 
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in its present state for all the purposes of civilized man. We 
traversed it, in two directions, with heavy carts, meeting no other 
ebstruction than the softness of the rich soil ; and in returning, over 
flowery plains and green hills, fanned by the breezes of early spring, 
I named this region Australia Felix, the better to distinguish it 
from the parched deserts of the interior country, where we had 
wandered so unprofitably and so long.”— Mitchell, vol. ii, p. 328. 

The interior of South Australia and of Western Australia is 
at present but little known, the scientific examination of those 
colonies by competent persons having been conducted merely in 
contemplation of the immediate wants of the colonists. All that 
is accurately known, therefore, must be understood as being con- 
fined to the narrow limits of the present settlement. So far the 
accounts are favourable as to the soil and climate of both these 
colonies. Around Adelaide, the principal town of South Aus- 
tralia, a large proportion of the soil is fit for cultivation or pasture, 
and some of it is represented as extremely fertile. Still there is 
the same paucity of water which Eastern Australia exhibits. The 
only accounts of the interior have been furnished by those enter- 
prising men who have driven flocks and herds from New South 

Vales; and from the excessive sufferings of some of these, we 
may infer that the country preserves the same character as Major 
Mitchell found to prevail in those districts which he traversed. If 
we were to take the representations of those who have written from 
the colony, we should be inclined to say that South Australia has 
rather the advantage of Eastern Australia in point of soil; but, 
making some allowance for their very limited opportunities of 
observing, and correcting them by such accounts of the unsur- 
veyed country as have reached us, we believe our inference of 
the similarity of South Australia to Eastern Australia will be 
much safer than an implicit reliance on the accounts from the 
colony. These accounts will be found carefully collected and 
arranged in Stephens’s South Australia,* certainly the most com- 
plete work on the subject. 

Of the salubrity of the climate of South Australia, there can- 
not bea doubt. ‘The extreme heat of summer is the greatest 
inconvenience, and during November, December, and January, 
a disease of the eyes is very prevalent; but, with this exception, 
the climate is especially favourable to health, and the mildness of 
the winter renders it an eligible place of residence to the con- 
sumptive. 





* ‘The History of the Rise and Progress of the New British Province of 
South Australia, mcluding Particulars descriptive of its Soil, Climate, Natural 
Productions, &." By John Stephens. Second Edition. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1839. 
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Since the establishment of the colony in 1836, they have not 
experienced such severe droughts as have almost spread famine 
in New South Wales; but it is nevertheless true that, during 
the summer, the colony always suffers from deficiency of water. 
As yet but few useful and fertilizing streams have been dis- 
covered, though a careful examination of the country may possibly 
unfold many such to the northward of the Murray, and flowing 
either into that river or into St Vincent’s and Spencer’s Gulfs. 
Much has certainly been written about South Australia, but the real 
evil respecting it is that the name South Australia represents at pre- 
sent but a small extent of examined country. The accounts, there- 
fore, give us the appearance of knowledge rather than knowledge 
itself; and until a more systematic survey of the colony is under- 
taken, it is impossible to say whether it is capable of supporting 
a large or only a small community. 

As settlement spreads, it will possess a great advantage in the 
River Murray, which is certainly the finest river yet discovered 
in the Australian continent. This river flows within the limits 
of the colony, and hereafter it will be rendered available for the 
purposes of commerce and of irrigation. But this must be a 
work of time. At present it is distant from the seat of settle- 
ment. If the Murray had flowed into the sea by a.broad and 
navigable embouchure, it would have imparted an entirely dif- 
ferent character to the province; but the river is lost in a salt 
lagoon, called Lake Alexandrina, which struggles into the sea at 
the head of Encounter Bay, through a narrow and shallow outlet, 
which is not navigable even for boats, and, as far as present evi- 
dence goes, can never be made so. As the colony makes pro- 
gress,—and under the excellent system which there prevails it 
will do so rapidly,—the Murray may be made to communicate 
with the Gulf of St Vincent by means of a ship canal, as the 
distance is under fifty miles and the country quite practicable for 
the purpose. 

Thus much may be safely said of South Australia, that, as 
far as our limited knowledge at present extends, the colony 
enjoys a fair share of the elements of prosperity, and is capable of 
establishing a much larger population than can possibly occupy 
the country before it is , wa known; and although it is certainly 
inferior in physical advantages to Australia Felix, there is wae 
reason to believe it is equal to the older portions of New Sout 
Wales. 

The view we take of the physical character of South Australia 
is fully borne out by a very recent letter, which appeared in the 
‘Colonial Gazette’ of the 14th October. It is dated April 2, 
and the ‘ Colonial Gazette’ tells its readers that it is «¢ from one of 
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the most intelligent and respectable among the best-informed 
among the settlers,” and that it “ gives a very good summary of 
the present state of South Australia.” .... ‘* Others, also, among 
the best informed and most influential of the colonists share in 
the opinion expressed by the writer, as to the style of culture 
which is likely to prevail in the settlements :”— 


‘¢ As a colony, we are proceeding steadily and successfully. The 
streets are not paved with gold, but there is an ample field for the 
employment of capital and industry to very great advantage. Those 
who have declared that we never could grow corn, are somewhat 
astonished at the returns from some of the tillage farms this last 
harvest, and will be much more astonished next year, for a good deal 
of land will be under the plough. Indeed I expect that the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Adelaide will, sooner or later, be all culti- 
vated as corn land, the complaints of the barrenness of the soil in 
this particular being positively disproved by facts. Our progress in 
exploration has not been equal to our wishes. After you travel a 
hundred, or a hundred and twenty miles to the north-west from 
Adelaide, your progress is interrupted by a belt of thick serub, which 
stretches away to the eastward until it reaches the Murray, and runs 
along the northern bank of that river for a considerable distance. 
This belt has never been penetrated to the northward, and therefore 
our country beyond is, as to its character, quite conjectural. To 
the west, on the other side of Spencer’s Gulf, it is, .as far as we know, 
very indifferent, no rivers running into the sea all along the coast, 
from Port Lincoln to our western limit. 

‘*T have had a trip in the bush myself, having travelled along the 
north bank of the Murray eastward as far as our boundaries extend. 
It is a noble river, and the scenery along its banks very beautiful ; but 
the good land is very limited. The natives are much finer men than 
those about Adelaide, more intelligent, more ingenious, and more 
warlike and daring. We had to keep a good look out night and day. 
For one quarter of an hour only were we at any time off our guard, 
and during that solitary occasion they stole three blankets and a 
bundle of small things tied in a handkerchief. We never slept 
without a guard, oa every man with his gun loaded at his side. 
I never had my clothes off except to bathe. With due precaution, 
however, there is no need for alarm, or any danger of attack ; and I 
believe the whites are uniformly to blame. The overland parties 
generally contain two or three or more runaway convicts of the worst 
class, and these fellows get into mischief on account of the women. 
I believe it false that the natives disregard this promiscuous inter- 
course. It is true that we had several offers of the kind from the 
natives; but they were uniformly more ready to remain with us, and 
to lay aside their fears, when they found that their ladies did not 
find favour in our eyes. 

“‘ Our town is increasing rapidly in size, and improving in appear- 
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ance. Good two-story brick houses and stores are superseding our 
earlier and ruder efforts, and many houses have been pulled down 
and rebuilt in handsomer style. I assure you that there are a dozen 
shops in one street that would by no means disgrace the Strand or 
Cheapside. Our exports this year will be considerable. The revenue 
from the customs alone is now 30,000/. perannum. We have twobanks, 
and you may form some notion of our transactions by the fact that the 
profits of one of them have been 10,000/. per annum, and that with six 
clerks; the pay counter on a Saturday is quite as crowded as a 
London banker’s. I say nothing about politics, for * * * my 
opinions may savour of prejudice. But I may say that the money 
he [the Governor] is spending will do the colony infinite service, 
if anybody will honour his bills. His positive instructions are to spend 
about 20,0007. per annum. His actual outlay exceeds 200,000/. If 
anybody will pay the piper, so much the better; but I suspect they 
will not, and then away goes our colony into the hands of the Colo- 
nial Office, and our fine theories to the winds. I feel sorry, how- 
ever, after so much has been done to prevent this, such should be 
our end; and I feel vexed sometimes to hear the assurances of his 
Excellency’s toadies that he intends no such thing.” 


The physical character of Western Australia differs consider- 
ably from that of South Australia, in the manner in which the 
country is watered. In South Australia, as the above letter 
states, “there are no rivers running into tbe sea, all along the 
coast from Port Lincoln to our western limit,” * whilst along the 
whole coast of Western Australia, from latitude 30° south, the 
northern limit down to 35°, where the south coast tends to the 
eastward of King George’s Sound, a great number of small but ~ 
fertilizing rivers empty themselves into the ocean. ‘The line of 
coast between the limits we have named, and extending eastward 
and inland about four degrees, has been tolerably well examined, 
and an inspection of the map of Mr Arrowsmith will show that 
it is a most promising country for colonization. Speaking of the 
rivers, bays, and harbours, a recent account says :-— 

“The principal rivers of Western Australia are the Swan, the 
Avon, the Canning, the Murray (not the larger Murray, to which 
we have repeatedly alluded), the Harvey, the Preston, the Collie, 
with its tributary the Brunswick, the Vasse, the Blackwood, the 
Donnelly, and the Klagan, which last is situated to the south-west 
of the settlement. It is not to be denied, however, that, if we except 
a river recently discovered by Captain Grey to the north of the 
settlements, and which has been named, after the present Governor, 
the ‘ Hutt,’ no rivers of magnitude have yet been observed in 
Western Australia. 





* This leaves ample room for the discovery of rivers flowing into Spen- 
cer’s and St Vincent's Gulf and the River Murray. 
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« Of bays, inlets, and harbours, the most notable are Shark’s Bay, 
Breton Bay, Melville Water, Gage’s Roads, Owen’s Anchorage, 
Cockburn’s Sound, Safety Bay (or Warneborough Sound) Peel 
Inlet, Koombanah Bay and Leschenault Inlet, Géographe Bay, 
Flinder’s Bay, Tor Bay, King George’s Sound, and Doubtful 
Island Bay.’’* 


Besides the rivers above named, there are several which have 
been met with inland, and imperfectly traced, and a considerable 
number of mere brooks pouring into the sea along the whole line 
of coast. 

The mountain ranges which the maps exhibit snfficiently ac- 
count for the existence of these rivers, so indispensable to fer- 
tility. ‘There are also to be found,— 


“‘ Dense forests of the majestic mahogany tree * * and gigantic 
gum trees (Zucalyptus) of several species, 150 feet high. * * Valleys 
and luxuriant pastures spread themselves through various districts, 
and especially in those of the south-west, where pools of fresh water, 
springs, rivulets, and brooks, are of frequent occurrence, their pre- 
sence being attested by the lively verdure of the vegetation. The 
banks of the rivers are, in many places, picturesque, and flowers of 
all hues paint the landscape, charm every eye with their beauty, and 
beguile the fatigue of the traveller. In many places the shores are 
covered with rushes of great height and thickness. Prodigious 
thistles and ferns are met with eleven or twelve feet high. Thickets of 
accacia and cypress contribute to variegate the scene. The summits 
of the hills are studded with magnificent Angophoras, and the botanist 
notices in his rambles the different species of Leptospermum, Metrosi- 
deros, Melaleuca (or Australian tea-tree) Viminaria, Daviesia, An- 
thropodium and Anigozanthus, with many other plants and flowering 
shrubs.” — Western Australia, p. 32, 23. 


A country exhibiting these features cannot be deficient in 
fertility. Sir James Sterling speaks highly of the soil, and other 
writers agree with his testimony.t “ In Western Australia,” 
says the ‘ Perth Gazette,’ “‘ the numerous rivers, inlets, or lakes 
and lagoons are generally bordered by slips of rich alluvial flats, 
and frequently backed by some extent of stiff loam, which, though 
of difficult cultivation at first, is reducible to tillage with manure. 
Tillage and pasturage should be combined.” . . . . ‘¢ Crops in 





* ‘Western Australia ; comprising a Description of the vicinity of Aus- 
tralind and Port Leschenault.’ With two maps. By Thomas John Buckton, 
Esq., author of ‘China Trade,’ &c. &c. London: John Ollivier. 1840. 

+ We have not room to quote extensively ; but for a very full description 
of the country we may refer to Mr Nathaniel Ogle’s work, entitled ‘ The 
Colony of Western Australia ;’ with plates, statistical tables, and an admi- 
rable map, by Arrowsmith. James Frazer. 1839, 
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eneral,” says a Swan River farmer, “* were very abundant last 

arvest ; wheat, on the best soils, in several instances averaged 
thirty-two bushels per acre on land that had been only once 

loughed, and without manure.” .... “It is stated in the 
* Third Annual Report of the Western Australian Agricultural 
Society,’” says Mr Buckton, “ that, by recent explorations, the 
existence of extensive pastoral districts in the interior has been 
ascertained.” . . . . The whole of the country around Les- 
chenault,” says another writer, “ seemed to be of a very superior 
quality, and extends in one unvaried mass for twenty miles from 
the sea coast into the interior, connecting itself with the Basse 
district to the south, and that of the Murray to the north.” 

Further north, too, the country promises well when settlements 
extend towards the tropical regions :— 

‘“¢The recent arrival here of Mr Grey,” say the Western Agri- 
cultural Society, ‘‘ who has been engaged in examining the north- 
west coast-of the colony, has given us the very agreeable intelligence 
of the existence of a country most peculiarly suited to the growth of 
cotton and sugar. Several rivers of considerable extent and magni- 
tude, large tracts of soil of the most fertile character, and a natural 
vegetation of the most luxuriant description, situated in the suitable 
latitude, and within easy access of a supply of Indian, Malay, and 
Chinese labourers, present a combination of advantages rarely to be 
met with in the British dominions, and which, it is believed, the 
British government will not long continue to overlook.”—Buckton, 
p- 43. - 


Our limits compel us to content ourselves with these general 
extracts respecting the geographical character of the Australian 
colonies. It should be observed, that what is there called fer- 
tility is something very different from the extreme richness of 
America. In Australia, sandstone, as we have seen, prevails 
universally ; and as there is a general scarcity of streams the land 
is unsheltered. There is, consequently, but little decayed vege- 
table soil. 

In America the absence of wood is the criterion of sterility— 
its presence is, therefore, deemed indispensable to fertility. It 
has been either ignorantly or dishonestly urged in favour of Aus- 
tralia, “that it does not require clearing:” the expense of clear- 
ing is more than compensated by the superior productiveness of 
the first year’s crop. Australia is, in fact, a pastoral, not an agri- 
cultural country. There is no country in the world better 
adapted to the rearing of sheep and their rapid increase, and the 
few casualties to which they are subject constitute the chief 
attractiveness of the country. All the Australian colonies seem 
sensible of this, and great individual enterprise has been displayed 
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in driving flocks overland from New South Wales to the countr 
about Port Philip and to South Australia. In three years Sout 
Australia had accumulated 120,000 sheep. Western Australia 
has about 30,000, and Port Philip perhaps nearly 100,000. 

The exportation of wool from Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land goes on steadily increasing; in 1830 the quantity exported 
was nearly 2,000,000 Ibs.; in 1835 it exceeded 4,000,000 Ibs. ; 
and in 1839 it was 8,000,000 lbs. ‘Thus doubling itself in 
periods of less than five years. 

Now, in the production of wool, Australia enjoys an advantage 
which is somewhat analogous to the rent of the most fertile land in 
old countries. The demand of the consuming countries greatly ex- 
ceeding the power of supply possessed by Australia, and no 
other country being able to produce so cheaply, the price is kept 
up to the European cost of production. ‘Thus they enjoy a spe- 
cies of monopoly price. ‘This has hitherto been the case with 
the cotton of America. It is now scarce sixty years since cotton 
was first exported from America, and this year the production is 
about 600,000,000 lbs. ‘The following has been its progress in 
round numbers :— 


1790 - - 1,000,000 1820 - - 160,000,000 
1800 - - 35,000,000 1830 - - 350,000,000 
1810 - - 85,000,000 1840 - - 600,000,000 


The price of cotton, owing to the large demand created by our 
continually improving machinery, has generally exceeded the 
cost of production. ‘This has greatly stimulated production, and 
yet not so rapidly as the demand increased ; hence the cotton of 
America has gone on displacing successive portions of eastern 
cotton until the former now occupies nearly all the channels of 
consumption. And so it will be with Australian wool. The 
consumption of foreign wool alone is in England 50,000,000 Ibs. 
The greater portion of this will probably be displaced by the wool 
of the Australian colonies. In like manner it will gradually 
cease to be worth while to raise sheep for their wool in many of 
the countries which now produce it. There are some of the oes 
qualities which, at present, Australia cannot produce. ‘The great 
bulk of the wools of medium quality consumed in Europe will, 
we have no doubt, be supplied by Australia, and so large is the 
demand that it is difficult to conceive a limit thereto. 

With this increased facility of production it is not impossible 
that the manufacture of woollens will greatly increase in this 
country ;—that England will, in short, enjoy that pre-eminence 
which she has attained in the case of the cotton manufacture, 
partly from the cultivation of the raw material in America. 
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Having dwelt upon the similarity of physical character exhi- 
bited by all the Australian colonies, we must detain the reader 
for a short time on their social varieties. 

We have already stated that New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land are convict colonies, and that South Australia, until 
within the last few months, stood alone as a colony settled on the 
principles laid down by Mr Wakefield. 

One of the effects of transportation, or rather of the assignment 
system, was to place a body of convict slaves at the disposal of 
the employers of labour. A readier recipe for rendering labour 
daveatel, for keeping down wages, and for separating the po- 
pulation into the two classes of slaves and their tyrant masters, 
could not have been devised. ‘The description of society which 
yg tar could not fail to establish was detailed at length in 
the first number of the ‘ London Review,’ published in April, 
1835, and we shall content ourselves by stating here that it was 
such as no well-wisher of his race could desire. 

It had, however, the effect of rendering the two penal colonies 
attractive to capitalists, for the convict masters grew wealthy with 
great rapidity. Wool-growing itself is a lucrative operation ; 
but when the labour by which it is carried on is compulsory, and 
unpaid beyond the mere keep of the labourers, who might be 
ill-fed and ill-treated to any conceivable extent, it became doubly 
profitable. 

Transportation still continues, but the assignment system is 
abolished, and the flock owners and other capitalists are already 
complaining of the withdrawal of labour. Wages, now relieved 
from the competition of unrewarded labour, are advancing, and 
these colonies, considered merely in reference to wages, are 
becoming attractive to the labourer. But wages do not alone 
constitute happiness, and it will require a considerable transfusion 
of a sounder population before the colonies in question will be 
highly attractive to any class of persons. At the present moment 
convictism pervades every institution, influences every custom, 
modifies the very habits of the people, and affects the tone of 
society at large. This, no doubt, will be corrected in the course 
of time, but the process of correction will necessarily be slow— 
a disadvantage which is worthy the consideration of all who are 
engaged in aaacions acountry. ‘There is good reason to believe 
that much improvement has been for some time going on. The 
——— of convicts is much smaller than it used to be, and the 
arge emigration from Great Britain to the Australian colonies 


within the last three years must considerably have diluted the 
tone of convictism there. Government has recently set a fixed 
and uniform price upon the land, and if the proceeds, or even a 
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large proportion of the proceeds, be devoted to the conveyance of 
labourers, the necessary transfusion will proceed more rapidly, 
and the colonies in question, now becoming attractive to labourers, 
will continue to be attractive to capitalists. 

In point of social condition, South Australia undoubtedly stands 
first in rank among the Australian colonies. This is certainly 
not owing to any superiority of soil, climate, or other physical 
advantages. In the two essential features of soil and supply of 
water, South Australia is surpassed by Australia Felix and West- 
ern Australia. Climate must also be somewhat. influenced by the 
character of the surface of the respective colonies ; and although 
the salubrity of that of South Australia is undoubted, we cannot 
think it is as favourable to production as that of Australia Felix, 
the country watered by the southern tributaries of the Murray, 
and tempered by the influence of the Australian Alps. It is 
to the principles on which South Australia is colonized she 
owes her prosperity—a prosperity unexampled in the previous 
history of colonization. It is not four years since this colony was 
first settled, and her population already numbers upwards of 
15,000. ‘The town of Adelaide alone has a population of up- 
wards of 6,000, with churches, chapels, schools, a college, three 
or four newspapers, and various societies connected with science ; 
a bank, an exchange, a theatre, shops and warehouses, together 
with numerous institutions, bearing witness to the completeness 
of the society there established. It was urged against those prin- 
ciples that their tendency was to keep down wages: there is not 
one of the Australian colonies where wages are so high as in 
and around Adelaide; and so they must continue as long as the 
system is pursued, or until the eligible land is fully occupied. 
At present a cloud hangs over South Australia. The governor 
has spent about ten times as much as he was expected to do; the 
commissioners have refused to honour his drafts; a loan which 
they had attempted to negotiate in the city has not been taken 
up, and emigration has been puta stop to. ‘This is perhaps the 
proper remedy. Colonel Gawler’s extravagance has been coun- 
tenanced by the people of the colony, and it is but right they 
should be warned of the evil of extravagance by feeling its con- 
sequence in a scarcity of labour.* Until this question is satis- 
factorily settled, and emigration recommences, we should say it 
would be extremely dangerous to the small capitalist to settle in 
South Australia. 


To Western Australia we have already alluded as having been 











* The reader will find the whole of the circumstances detailed in the 
‘Colonial Gazette’ for September and October. 
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the subject of a notable blunder in colonization. The extract 
given in the ag: portion of this paper from Mr Wakefield’s 
evidence before the Committee on Waste Lands in 1836, de- 


scribes or characterises this failure. The Western Australian 
Company alludes to the difference between South Australia and 
Western Australia in the following manner :— 


‘‘ The colony of Western Australia—possessing a fertile soil and 
a salubrious climate—evidently affords greater facilities for com- 
merce than the other Australian colonies, from its greater proximity 
to Great Britain, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from being within easier reach of the densely-peopled and productive 
countries of Asia and the rich Indian Archipelago; yet, notwith- 
standing these manifest and acknowledged advantages, Western 
Australia has almost remained stationary, whilst the comparatively 
recent* colony of South Australia has risen into a degree of import- 
ance, and attained a state of prosperity not less astonishing than 
advantageous to those who embarked in the formation of that settle- 
ment. Its principal town, Adelaide, already possesses streets, squares, 
churches, markets, banks, seven or eight hundred stone or brick 
houses, with six thousand inhabitants, although less than four years 
ago its site was a desert distant six hundred miles from any habita- 
tion of civilized man. This greater progress of the younger colony, 
with less natural advantages, proves the superiority of the method 
of colonization pursued with respect to it, over that which had been 
adopted in Western Australia. 

“ A new era for the latter colony has now, however, commenced. 
Her Majesty’s government have determined to apply to the older 
colony the principles of colonization, which have had such eminent 
success in South Australia; and the Western Australian Company 
has been found to co-operate in those views by the investment of 
capital in the acquirement of land and the conveyance of emigrants 
and settlers to the most favourable point which could be selected 
upon the western coast of the continent of New Holland, within the 
boundaries and under the jurisdiction of the colony of Western Aus- 
tralia.” 


The spot at first chosen for the field of the company’s opera- 
tions was a district lying in the neighbourhood of Port Lesche- 
nault, to the northward of Geographe Bay. This district was well 
enough suited for the purposes of the company, but, by one of 
those fortunate accidents by which human plans are sometimes 
changed for the better, the company have been compelled to shift 
the scene of their operations to a much more eligible field. 

The first site of Australind had been acquired of one of the 
first grantees: and by a land regulation of 1829, there was reason 





* Western Australia is eleven years old, South Australia four. 
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to believe that it had become forfeited tothe. Crown.” The 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown here was against the 
forfeiture, and the Colonial Office sanctioned the sale to the 
company; but, in the meantime, the local government of West- 
ern Australia resumed the land, and there was reason to fear that 
they might have sold portions of the land before the company’s 
commissioner could take possession. A knowledge of this con- 
tre temps reached the company in October; but at the same 
moment a remedy was-placed within their reach, in a country 
just discovered by Captain Grey, lying north of Swan River, 
and possessed of natural advantages far superior to those of Port 
Leschenault, or indeed any other part of Western Australia. 
This country lies between Gantheaume Bay and Arrowsmith 
River, and is laid down in the annexed map, with which we have 
been favoured by the Western Australian Company. It is de- 
scribed by Captain Grey as being more fertile than any other 
portion of Western Australia. ‘The country is elevated to the 
very sea-coast, a feature which is generally the concomitant of 
fertility. There is also an abundance of limestone—another 
evidence of fertility ; and the country is well wooded, which is 


the American test of soil, and, we believe, a pretty sure one. 
In one part Captain Grey saw “ gently sloping hills and 


valleys, affording good food for sheep and cattle ;” in another, 


they “ travelled three miles south by east, through a country of the 
nature above described, and found a spring of water nearly every 
half mile ;” then they “ passed several ponds of water, and saw 
several emus and kangaroos.” ‘“ ‘The country next became 
densely wooded (a mark of good soil) with a species of tea-tree. 
* * * * For the next four miles,” says Captain Grey, “ we tra- 
velled south by east along the native path, which ran through a 
low country, composed of rich soil, and which produced abun- 
dantly the barren or native yam, which always grows in the most 
fertile tracts.” 

Like the rest of Australia, this district is without any navigable 
river; but it enjoys a considerable number of small fertilizing 
streams, and is throughout well supplied with water. The dews 
are also abundant, and from the general character of the country, 
droughts seem to be out of the question. 

But the grand feature of this part of Western Australia is un- 
doubtedly the magnificent port, which has been named after its 
discoverer, Port Grey. Ptrt Leschenault, though very service- 
able in a maritime point of view, is, in fact, only a roadstead,— 
well sheltered, it is true, but still a roadstead. Now Port Grey 
is a well-protected harbour, and is in every respect well suited 
for the location of the future commercial capital of the western 
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coast, the more. especially as it enjoys a great extent of fertile 
back country. 

With regard to the country around Port Grey, we can only 
afford a short quotation, so limited is the space which, in this 
very general article, we can devote to each colony. 


“The country between these two ranges was an open grassy 
valley, thinly wooded, and it appeared to - one of the most exten- 
sively fertile portions of country which I had yet seen in Australia. 

“* After travelling for another mile over the sandy downs, we 
reached another romantic glen-like valley, bounded both to the north 
and south by steep limestone cliffs ; we descended these cliffs, and 
at their base found, as in the last valley, we had crossed extensive 
flats, through which wound a water-course ; we had to scrape a hole 
in the bed of this, in order to obtain water; all the hills I could see 
in the vicinity consisted of limestone, and for the whole distance I 
could see to the eastward (about seven or eight miles) the country 
appeared to be of the most fertile and picturesque character; the 
hills were slightly wooded with large timber, and the valleys were 
nearly bare of trees, and covered with grass. 

‘* On ascending the limestone hills to the south of the valley, we 
found ourselves once more on open sandy downs: after travelling 
three miles across these in a south by east direction, we again came 
to a valley of the same character as the one above described ; it ran 
from the same direction; to the eastward we saw a fertile country, 
and it was as picturesquely wooded as the valley we had before 
crossed. After crossing this valley, we found ourselves once more 
on 7 sandy downs resting on limestone, and four miles in a due 
south direction across these, brought us to a valley of the same cha- 
racter as those just described ; in the water-course in it we found 
plenty of water in pools, and we halted for some time immediately at 
the foot of Mount Fairfax. er) 

“‘ We continued our route in the evening over the sandy downs, 
which, at the distance of half-a-mile from the sea, terminated in 
cliffs, beneath which lay an under-cliff, which fell gradually until it 
met the dunes on the coast. There appeared to be good feed all 
along this under-cliff. After travelling three miles we halted for 
the night.” 


On the subject of climate we cannot do better than make a 
short extract from a speech delivered by Mr Wakefield at a 
meeting of the purchasers of land and settlers under the com- 
pany to consider the change of site. In answer to a question, 

r Wakefield said,— 

‘“¢ Although latitude, no doubt, exercised a most important in- 
fluence, there were many other circumstances which modified the 
effects of latitude, and the chief of these circumstances was the gene- 
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ral elevation of the country. He should illustrate this position by 
calling their attention to Mexico, because what he should state was 
well Bnd In parts of Mexico, in the course of a few hours’ 
drive, you may pass from the climate of the tropics to the region of 
snow. In the plains above Vera Cruz sugar is to be seen growing 
with tropical luxuriance ; proceeding inland, the travelier first passes 
the climate of the mulberry and the olive—the climate of Naples. 
Soon he reaches the district where the currant and the gooseberry 
may be cultivated—fruits which will only thrive in a temperate 
climate. At length he approaches those higher regions, where no- 
thing is to be found but the hardy pine. (Cheers.) Thus, then,” 
he continued, “ we must look to elevation as well as latitude; and, 
finding that the country around Port Grey was considerably ele- 
vated, he came to the conclusion, without requiring further testi- 
mony, that the climate cannot be oppressive. (Cheers.) He was 
further confirmed of this by what was going on in Eastern Australia 
or New South Wales. There the disposition of the colonists was 
decidedly in favour of what has been named New England, which 
was nearly in the same latitude as Port Grey. He would also men- 
tion that Captain Grey’s testimony was to the effect, that the climate 
of Port Grey is both agreeable and salubrious. He was, therefore, 
strengthened in his opinion that the resumption of the original land 
was a happy accident. (Cheers.)” 


On the whole, it is evident that the change is greatly to the 
advantage of the company; and we have no doubt but that 
Australind will, in a few years, be a most.thriving colony.* 

Of the Australian colonies generally, we must remark that the 
recent adoption of a fixed and uniform price for land has alone 
introduced an element of prosperity. All the colonies are com- 
plaining of a scarcity of labour. ‘The convict colonies, in par- 
ticular, deprived of the slave labour to which they have been 
aenmeicatel are naturally the most clamorous. Hence a con- 
siderable portion of the land fund must be expended in emigration, 
or sales will entirely cease. By fair management, these colonies 
may be rendered much more attractive than they have ever been. 
The example of South Australia and New Zealand shows that 
there is no good reason why a colony should cost the mother 
country one shilling. A self-supporting colony has an irrefra- 
gable claim to self-government; and as the first-named condition 
—the only condition on which colonies can be deemed sound in 
principle—is as important to the mother conntry as the last- 








* *A Vocabulary of the Dialects of South Western Australia’ will be 


useful to emigrants. Compiled by Capt. G. Gray, published by T. and W, 
Boone. 
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named is to the colony, let the former be the punahene-memy 
so to speak, of the latter. The mother country would then hold 
her colonies— 


‘* With chains so light, 
*T were not worth while to break ’em.” 


New Zealand now demands our notice, and we approach the 
last colony on our list with a feeling of regret that the multiplicity 
of topics into which we have been compelled to enter leaves us so 
little space to devote to what must certainly be deemed the most 
remarkable chapter in the history of British colonization. 

The position of the islands of New Zealand in reference to Aus- 
tralia will be best understood from the annexed map. As a field for 
colonization, they enjoy every possible physical qualification. Situ- 
ated about fourteen degrees nearer the equator than Great Britain, 
their climate is considerably milder; wal whilst it has been found 
that the soil and climate generally are admirably adapted to 
the culture of grain, and especially wheat, the productions of 
southern Europe—the vine, the olive, the fig, and the mulberry 
—attain remarkable perfection. Droughts, such as occur so 
ere in Australia, are utterly unknown in New Zealand. 
The surface of the country is uneven; in the centre of both 
islands there are snow-clad mountains, from which descend a mul- 
titude of fertilizing streams. The stately forests of New Zea- 
land bear witness to the richness of the soil.* The remark- 
able luxuriance of vegetation has been noticed by every one who 
has visited the country, and the salubrity of the climate is equally 


conepannene: 
e must leave particular description for the present, and con- 
tent ourselves with a reference to the best sources of information,+ 





* This is the test universally admitted in America. Tell an American that 
Australia does not want clearing, and he will tell you it is not worth tilling. 

+ The reader may consult the following little works, which are extremely 
cheap, and are replete with valuable information :— 

1. ‘Information relative to New Zealand, compiled for the use of Colo- 
nists.’ By John Ward. Parker, West Strand. 1840. 

2. ‘Supplementary Information; containing Colonel Wakefield's Journals.’ 
Parker. 1840. 

3. ‘The British Colonization of New Zealand.’ Published for the New 
Zealand Association. Parker, Esq. 1837. 

4. ‘The New Zealanders—Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Knight. 
830. ® 

5. ‘The New Zealand Journal,’ pnblished once a fortnight. 

These useful and instructive little works refer to every book that has been 
published on the subject, so that if the reader desire further details he may 
consult their sources of information, and especially the list printed in Mr 
Ward's ‘ Information.’ 
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and proceed at once to place before our readers a very brief nar- 
rative of the colonization of the island. 

All that was known of New Zealand, from the time it was first 
visited by Cook until the year 1814, was most discouraging to 
any scheme of colonization. In that year, however, an enthu- 
siastic missionary, named Marsden, with that union of benevo- 
lence, courage, and perseverance which must vanquish all obstacles, 
set foot in New Zealand for the purpose of christianising and 
civilising a population then deemed the most ferocious savages in 
the known world. He succeeded in establishing a mission, and 
if all his successors had possessed his sincerity and his disinterested- 
ness, the New Zealanders by this time would have been a com- 
paratively civilized people.* Unhappily, however, many of the 
servants of Christ have sought their own aggrandizement rather 
than the welfare of the native inhabitants, and have been foremost 
in despoiling the natives of their land, without caring for the 
consequences that ensued, 

About the same time, or shortly after, fear of the cannibal 
natives having become considerably weakened, New Zealand 
became a receptacle for runaway convicts from the penal 
colonies. ‘This irregular and lawless colonization went on un- 
checked until the present year. As law had not established 
its dominion in New Zealand, the country well suited those who 
were habituated to the indulgence of their passions; and in 1839 
the Bay of Islands, the spot where those outcasts of an outcast 
population had established themselves, was described as ‘‘a hell 
upon earth.”’+ 

Many years ago, therefore, the question of the colonization of 
New Zealand had been practically settled—had become wholly 
inevitable. In 1839, nearly three thousand persons of European 
descent occupied the northern island, and all that remained to be 
decided was, whether colonization of the worst kind, tending to 
the utter annihilation of the natives, should be permitted to go on 
unchecked, and anarchy be thereby perpetuated, or whether it 
should be so systematically undertaken as to plant in New Zea- 
land an energetic and moral people, capable of neutralising the 
foul influences which had been for some time at work. 

For the purpose of promoting colonization of the best kind, 
without any expense to the mother country, a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen associated themselves together in 1837, under 





* A generation having elapsed, there has been just time, by operating 
upon the children, to have completely changed the character of the men. 

+ See Dr Lang’s ‘ New Zealand in 1839, in Four Letters to the Earl of 
Durham.’ Smith and Elder. 1839, 
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the title of the New Zealand Association. This patriotic body 
consisted of two classes of members, those who were desi- 
rous of emigrating, and those who were willing to promote the 
colonization of New Zealand on public grounds only. Their 
object was to get a bill through Parliament, or to obtain a char- 
ter from the Crown, to colonize the islands in the same way that 
South Australia was established—by means of commissioners to 
administer the land fund, without profit to the undertakers, with- 
out charge to the mother country. 

A consequence of this. scheme would have been to put a complete 
stop to the irregular colonization which had for so long a period 
been carried on, together with the wholesale jobbing in land, or 
land-sharking, of which the Church missionaries have been the 
leaders. In a pamphlet published by Mr Wakefield in 1837, and 
in the evidence given before the Lords’ Committee in 1838, ample 


details were given of the numerous and extensive acquisitions of 
territory by the Church missionaries from the native chiefs, so 
that to introduce systematic colonization was only, in other 
words, to put an end to missionary gains. 

This result seems to have been shrewdly foreseen by Mr Dan- 
deson Coates, the lay secretary of the Church Missionary Society ; 
and he therefore very prudently (humanly speaking), but not 


very humanely, determined to use the whole power and influence 
of the society to thwart the plans of the New Zealand Associa- 
tion. Missionary land-sharking, in short, was to be preserved at 
all hazards, even to the extent of denying its existence against 
the most solemn testimony. 

Unfortunately at first for the success of the New Zealand Associa- 
tion—and we may emphatically add, unfortunately for the cause 
of humanity—Mr Dandeson Coates had the ear of the Colonial 
Minister of that day, Lord Glenelg, who was, we believe, a 
member of the Church Missionary Society, and like all men who 
adopt class biases, he seemed more desirous to screen the delin- 
quent members of that body than to purge the society from the 
contamination of unworthy members. Accordingly, the part of 
the land sharks, lay and clerical, was vehemently taken against 
the association by the Colonial Office, and it would probably 
have continued to this day, had not Lord John Russell pos- 
sessed sufficient firmness to take the matter into his own hands. 

When Lord Glenelg was applied to by the association for the 
sanction of the government to their proceedings, they were told 
their wish could not be complied with, as they weré not a trading 
company ; and as all idea of profit was entirely repugnant to the 
views of the association, they did not feel themselves in a situa- 
tion to accept his lordship’s offer. They then applied to Parlia- 
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ment, had a bill brought in, modified that bill to suit the views of 
Lord Howick, and had the mortification of seeing it thrown out 
after all. ‘Thus, then, for a time missionary opposition was effec- 
tual, and missionary land-sharking continued triumphant. 

Some individuals who belonged to the ——- section of 
the association were not to be daunted by this first defeat. They 
passed a resolution, that they would not abandon their project, 
and in the autumn of the same year they were again organised, 
and endeavouring to bring their darling scheme to maturity. 
Their first efforts were unsuccessful; they failed to get up the 
company ; me had few members in addition to those who were 
connected with the old association, and some of their leading 
men were beginning to evince a disposition to abandon the scheme 
in disgust, when Mr Wakefield took part in their measures, and 
the present New Zealand Company is the result. 

The New Zealand Company commenced its operations in the 
spring of 1839, by dispatching a vessel, the Tory, to purchase 
land of the native chiefs. ‘The independence of the chiefs had 
erg been solemnly recognised by the government; a flag 
aad been sent out, and a mockery, called a declaration of inde- 
pendence, was gone through.at the Bay of Islands. It there- 
fore became evident, that so long as this independence was 
recognised, British subjects might purchase land of the native 
New Zealanders just as they might in France—(provided there 
was no alien law against it)—of Frenchmen. The difficulties to 
which this declaration of independence would give rise could not 
have been contemplated, or “the Office” would in all probability 
have pursued a different course. 

The course which ought to have been pursued, in conformity 
with well-established principles of international law, was simple 
enough. Her Majesty’s sovereignty ought to have been asserted 
throughout New Zealand, by virtue of prior discovery and occu- 
pation. This right of sovereignty should be understood to have 
force only against all European powers; but the rights of the 
chiefs should be in all cases guaranteed. The only restriction 
on the right of the chiefs should be a prohibition against their 
selling lands to individuals. ‘The Crown should enjoy the sole 
pre-emptive right, and no individual should be permitted to ac- 
quire a good title, except from the Crown or the Crown’s grantees. 
But the Colonial Office willed it otherwise; and from that time 
until very recently, the existence of New Zealand as a “ substan- 
tive independent nation’’ has been insisted upon against reason, 
against humanity, and we may acd against law. 

Neither the New Zealand Company, nor the energetic body 
of men who were about to embark their fortunes in the colony, 
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were persons to be daunted by this doctrine. They wisely de- 
termined to take advantage of it, and treat the chiefs as sove- 
reigns in their own territory, well perceiving that at no very 
distant period they would convince the under-secretary that he 
was incapable of looking one day in advance—that he could not 
trace an event to its more immediate, to say nothing of its re- 
mote, consequences. 

In the instructions given to Colonel Wakefield, who went out 
in the Tory, his attention is particularly directed towards Cook’s 
Strait, as forming part of the great highway between the Austra- 
lian colonies and Great Britain. As, however, our space is 
extremely limited, we must content ourselves with referring our 
readers to the appendix of Mr Ward’s ‘ Information,’ where the 
instructions will be found at length, and by stating that in this 
respect he has completely fulfilled the wishes of the directors, by 
acquiring the whole of the southern portion of the northern 
island, and the northern portion of the southern, sometimes called 
the Middle Island, comprising both shores of the strait. It 
should be observed that he acted entirely on the doctrine laid 
down by Mr Stephens of the “ substantive independence” of 
the chief. He did not acquire the sovereignty of any portion of 
New Zealand for the Crown; he simply acquired the land under 
the native chiefs, and according to the custom which they recog- 
nised, 

There is one feature in the instructions which cannot be over- 
looked. Up to the date of these instructions the history of colo- 
nization has been a record of perpetual injustice towards the 
aboriginal races. Civilization having been found difficult and 
extermination easy, the latter has been openly practised. Very 
recently in Van Diemen’s Land a small body of aborigines were 
hemmed in, and shot down in cold blood by a few Europeans; 
and when the government took some steps to bring the monsters 
who perpetrated it to justice, the rr raised an outcry against 
punishing men for shooting ‘‘ monkeys ;” and an intimation was 
held out, that if this course were persevered in, it would be 
necessary to find some more secure mode of getting rid of the 
“vermin.” The mode recommended was to dose wheaten bread 
or cakes, of which the natives are very fond, with arsenic! and 
we learn from a letter from a private friend that the method in 
question is actually adopted around Port Philip. He says— 

“ Some of the white people here treat them (the natives) most 
shamefully ; for the slightest offence they kill them and drop their 
bodies in some creek, and some have been known to leave about 
dampers, a species of bread baked in the bush, in which arsenic has 
been previously put, for the very purpose of destroying the blacks.’’ 
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Even in South Australia, where a better system of coloniza- 
tion has planted a much sounder and more moral population, and 
where the natives have been in some respects better treated, they 
have been unceremoniously robbed of their land; and it was left 
for the New Zealand Company to put in practice a plan by which 
the native population may be made to partake of the advantages 
of colonization, and derive therefrom the blessings of civilization. 
The views of the New Zealand Company in this behalf will best 
appear from the follewing extract :— 


“ Tt may be doubted, whether the native owners have ever been 
entirely aware of the consequences that would result from such ces- 
sions as have already been made toa great extent of the whole of 
the lands of a tribe. The danger to which they are exposed, and 
which they cannot well foresee, is that of finding themselves entirely 
without landed property, and therefore without consideration, in the 
midst of a society where, through immigration and settlement, land 
has become a valuable property. Absolutely they would suffer 
little or nothing from having parted with land which they do not 
use, and cannot exchange ; but relatively they would suffer a great 
deal, inasmuch as their social position would be very inferior to that 
of the race who had settled amongst them, and given value to their 
now worthless territory. This consideration was first suggested b 
the New Zealand Association of 1837, and it has great weight’ with 
the present company. 

“‘ One-tenth of the land-orders will be reserved by the company 
for the chief families of the tribe by whom the land was originally 
sold, in the same way precisely as if the lots had been purchased on 
behalf of the natives. The priority of choice for the native allot- 
ments being determined by lot, as in the case of actual purchasers, 
the selections will be made by an officer of the company, expressly 
charged with that duty, and made publicly responsible for its per- 
formance. Wherever a settlement is formed, therefore, the niet 
native families of the tribe will have every motive for embracing a 
civilized mode of life. Instead of a barren possession, with which 
they have parted, they will have property in land, intermixed with 
the property of civilized and industrious settlers, and made really 
valuable by that circumstance; and they will thus possess the means, 
and an essential means, of preserving, in the midst of a civilized 
community, the same degree of relative consideration and superiority 
as they now enjoy in their own tribe.” 


The company have acquired about 20,000,000 acres. Out 
of this wide territory, they first allotted 110,000, of which 11,110 
were reserved, and were worth, at the moment they were drawn, 
as many pounds; they are now worth in London upwards of 
30,0002. 

The natives of New Zealand evince a much greater aptitude 
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for civilization than any other aboriginal people known, except 
the South Sea Islanders of the same race. They never were 
hunters, as the North American Indians are, because, strange 
to say, New Zealand possessed no animals before Cook left 
there the pig, the dog, the cat, and the common Norway rat. 
The circumstance, therefore, which in all probability made them 
cannibals, made them also cultivators—a state somewhat removed 
from utter barbarism. A consequence of their being cultivators 
enabled them to exist on a smaller breadth of land, and their 
destruction was not a necessary consequence of the limitation of 
the quantity of land. They readily embrace other employments ; 
they become expert whalers, skilful seamen, and readily learn the 
use of mechanical tools in ordinary use. ‘They have frequently 
built boats after the European fashion, and even schooners of consi- 
derable tonnage; and there are some small vessels owned in the 
Bay of Islands and Sydney, manned wholly by New Zealanders. 
They understand the contract for wages, and work willingly for 
hire ; and, since the recent settlement of Port Nicholson, they 
have become most useful and willing assistants of the colonists. 

Another circumstance greatly in Racer of the ultimate civiliza- 
tion of the native tribes, is the comeliness and the attractiveness 
of the women. Many Europeans are married to native wives, 
and they are universally allowed to make good wives and mothers. 
It is necessary to mention, however, that chastity is not much 
cared for whilst they remain single. ‘This is probably the result 
of their intercourse with the abandoned class of Europeans, who 
have been the chief colonizers of New Zealand. It should be 
observed, that this want of chastity does not carry with it any 
moral degradation ; they are not thought ill of by po Se and they 
therefore do not lose their self-respect. Indeed they have the 
reputation of always doing what they believe to be right; they 
are conscientious, and it is only because they do not think it 
wrong that they are unchaste. All that remains, therefore, is to 
alter their opinion respecting the value of chastity, and that same 
conscientiousness which is so conspicuous in other respects, will 
effectually render them chaste. 

In bringing about improvement in this respect, the mission- 
aries have certainly done much good. ‘They have introduced 
the Christian rite of marriage, and have taught its duties. 
In like manner they have created a change of opinion respect- 
ing the savage virtue of revenge, and have thereby converted 
some of the most warlike and ferocious tribes into peaceful 
communities. 

The fitst sale of lands, intended to constitute the first settle- 
ment, took place in July, 1839. It realized 99,990/., of which 
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%5 per cent., or 74,992/, 10s., was immediately available for the 
purpose of conveying people to the colony. The company ac- 
cordingly took up five ships, and subsequently two more, besides 
which, before the year had expired, the Coromandel was sent out 
on private speculation. The number of passengers thus con- 
veyed to New Zealand in 1839, was 1,123. On the 30th of 
Oetober, Mr Wakefield stated, that 2,274 persons had been sent 
te New Zealand, and the company have still one more ship, and 
some private traders are about to depart; the number, at the end 
of the year, will most likely reach 2,600. The natives now working 
for the settlers at Port Nicholson, and, we may say domiciliated 
among them, amount to 800, and the number of settlers who have 
arrived from the Australian colonies are, perhaps, between 300 
and 400. But this mere statement of numbers cannot impart an 
adequate idea of the nature of the colony. Many of the settlers car- 
ried out with them considerable capital in the shape of every imple- 
ment calculated to be useful. Mill machinery, both for sawing and 

tinding, steam engines, agricultural implements, the frames of 
mesg mechanical tools, and goods of every description, have 
found their way to Port Nicholson, and it is difficult to conceive 
a serious want which the settlers will be without the means of 
satisfying. 

The moral and intellectual wants of the colony were also at- 
tended to, A literary and seientific society was established here 

revious to the departure of the first colony, and connected with 
it a public library, to which the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr Hinds, 
and several other friends of the colony, contributed. Arvange- 
ments have also been made for an infant school, open to the 
children of the natives as well as of Eurepeans. This is beginning 
the work of civilization in the most rational and proper manner, 

Besides these measures, the first number of a newspaper, 
entitled the ‘ New Zealand Gazette,’ was published here, with 
the intention of publishing the second number in New Zealand 
as soon after the arrival of the first colony as possible. This in- 
tention has since been fulfilled, and we have now before us 
numbers 2 to 6, printed on the western beach of Port 
Nicholson, the site of the future capital, Wellington. 

We giveaslight sketch of this magnificent harbour, with a view 
of showing the exact position of ellington ; but our nautieal 
readers will do well to provide themselves with an excellent chart 
of Port Nicholson, published by Mr Wild, of Charing cross, in 
which the bearings of every rock and shoal are accurately marked. 
We may also mention, in this place, that a paper, “ exclusively 
devoted to the colony of New Zealand,” was commenced in Lon- 
don in February last, and now enjoys a considerable circulation. 
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It is published once a fortnight, and is now at its twenty-second 
number. 

The ‘ New Zealand Journal’ of London, in noticing the 
second number of the Gazette—the first published in the colony 
—thus describes its contemporary :— 


“ The second number of the ‘ New Zealand Gazette,’ published at 
Port Nicholson on the 18th April last, has just reached us, and 
affords abundant evidence of the remarkable vigour of the new 
colony. The paper itself is but little short of a miracle. The 
colony has scarcely had time to empty itself and its motley effects 
upon the beach of Port Nicholson, when forth there issues a pe- 
riodical equal in appearance to any, and superior to most, of our 
colonial journals. 

“ The important portion of the ‘ New Zealand Gazette’ we have 
extracted and remarked on in another place; here we have to do 
with the ‘ minor excellences’ of this curious production. 

“ The advertisements first attract our notice. First, we have the 
great merchants—the Willises, and the Hunters, and the Partridges 
—the future Barings of a future Britain—advertising their dealings 
to the little world around them, Then come the auctioneers, gene- 
ral agents, and smaller dealers, offering, as it should seem, to supply 
every possible want. One man announces ‘the first shop opened 
in Port Nicholson;’ another ‘ has arranged to have a weekly 
market on Monday and Saturday evenings.’ Several partnerships 
have been formed; and the advertisers of ‘ land for sale’ may suit 
themselves with, at least, three buyers, who want land a little lower 
down. 

‘* A baker tempts his customers with the announcement of ¢ dishes 
covered and baked on the same principles as in London, and on 
moderate terms.” ‘ F. Brady, boot maker, from the Old Kent 
road,’ carries on business in the ‘ bespoke line,’ and it seems is 
doing well, for he wants ‘ a town section of land—an early choice ;’ 
and John Turner, ‘ on the river side,’ undertakes the making of all 
kinds of clothes. 

“Then the ‘ Gazette’ wants ‘two youths as apprentices to the 
printing business,’ and ‘ a compositor and pressman,’ together with 
¢ a person to cut, in metal or wood, a plan of the harbour.’ 

« Further,—sundry inhabitants of Port Nicholson, not having 
the fear of the long advertisement of the New Zealand branch of the 
Union Bank of Australia before their eyes, advertise a public meet- 
ing ‘ to consider the propriety of establishing a Local Bank ;’ and 
lastly, as we make it a rule to tell the whole truth, poor Mr Lis- 
combe tells the world that he has had a ‘ desk, a coat, and sundry kind 
of hardware stolen from his tent,’ and he offers a ‘ suitable reward’ 
for information as to their whereabout.” 


In the several works we have quoted relative to New Zealand, 
a.large mass of evidence, relative to the eligibility of the country 
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as a field for colonization, was laid before the public before the 
first colony departed. We are now in possession of the settlers’ 
first letters, and of the reports of the company’s officers, so that 
we are now enabled to describe New Zealand out of the mouths 
of the witnesses. An enlarged number of the ‘ New Zealand 
Journal,’ the sixteenth, is now before us, filled with letters of this 
description from persons of all classes and both sexes, many of 
whom never dreamed that their productions would appear in 
print. Genuine letters, written to near relations and friends, 
and conveying the vivid impressions of observant witnesses, they 
are, perhaps, as highly trust-worthy as anything of the kind in 
existence. 

We shall begin by offering some extracts relative to the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and general features of the country. 
Mr Duppa, a gentleman intimately acquainted with both the 
theory and practice of agriculture, says :— 


‘¢ The soil is perfectly wonderful: the rapid growth of anything 
planted in itis something extraordinary. Every one appears to agree 
that it is as capable of producing from five to seven quarters of wheat 
per acre as any of the most highly-manured lands in England. A dense 
forest, which has enriched the soil for ages, covers the country in 
this district. The enormous expense of ¢learing—calculated at 40/. 
per aere—is the greatest apparent drawback; but as wheat fetches 
10/. per quarter, and is likely to remain at that price for the next five 
or six years at least, it will amply repay for the outlay of capital. 
The native potato-grounds show what the land is: they grow enor- 
mous crops by merely scratching the ground with a sharpened stick, 
and returning the smallest potatoes to mother earth when they grub 
- the large ones. So far for the soil. Sheep and cattle farming is 
altogether out of the question for the present; for you must first 
clear a spot of ground in which your cow can turn round, and then 
scour the country round to find food for her. Wheat, Indian corn, 
potatoes, &c., are the crops from which a settler must expect to pay 
for an outlay of capital, and they will pay right well. 

* As an agricultural district, it (Port Nicholson) will not answer 
for many years, inasmuch as it requires too great an outlay of capital 
to do anything with it; and I question much whether ‘there is the 
hundred thousand acres of level land for those who have come out. 
You will therefore say that the whole is a failure: but not so, for at 
Taranaki, distant overland about sixty miles, there are millions of 
acres of level land, which will not be nearly so expensive’to clear, 
with a much better river running through it, but unfortunately a 
very poor harbour. The soil there is equally good as here—so report 
says. Previous to making up my mind for a removal thither, T in- 
tend going there myself; and if it should prove satisfactory, I shall 
choose my town acres here, (for this will, always be the principal 
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town,) and my country section there. * . ne For 
an agriculturist, the first four or five years are those which will pay 
best, as we shall not be able to supply ourselves until the expiration 
of that time; and I well know that Sydney will not be able to spare 
us any in the meantime. Wheat is now selling there at 10/. per 
quarter, and was much higher a short time back. Oaten-hay itself, 
which can certainly be harvested here twice, and probably three 
times, in the course of the season, sells at 18/7. the ton.” 


As to the harbour of Port Nicholson and the country around, 
the same writer, says :— 


‘¢ The harbour resembles rather an inland lake than an inlet of the 
sea, particularly when it is perfectly calm; which is not always the 
case—it being so squally and changeable a climate, as far as the 
wind is concerned, that we are frequently threatened with an upset 
when sailing about in our boat 4 bring our goods, or when on a 
fishing excursion : butshe, I mean the boat, is very stiff, and I have 
acquired the art of managing her to such an extent as to secure m 
safety in her. But to return to the harbour: it is surrounded wit 
mountainous hills, for that is the only way to describe them—being 
a species of neither mountain nor hil, and yet both. They are partly 
covered with a sort of bastard flax and long grass, which gives them 
rather a barren appearance ; but it is fully compensated by the richest 
description of forest timber which covers the remainder. At the 
further end of the harbour is the mouth of the three rivers on which 
the town is to be built. They flow down a valley of level land, 
which is from four to six miles in breadth, and surrounded by hills 
most densely covered with timber; as is likewise the valley itself, 
excepting on the banks of the river, which have, at one time or other, 
been cleared by the natives for potato-gardens; but those gardens do 
not extend further than one hundred yards or so inland. The scenery 
of these rivers, as you go paddling up them: in a canoe, is most 
enchanting: the principal river is as broad as the Thames at Rich- 
mond, but too frequently interrupted by snags, which have in many 
places formed bars, which must be removed before it can become 
navigable for a boat of any size; but a canoe, which does not draw 
more than one and a half to two inches of water, can of course go 
anywhere, and enable you to see it all, and a beautiful sight it is. 
Picture a most enchanting serpentine river, overshadowed by trees 
of richest verdure, emblossomed by every colour, enlivened by the 
deep mellow and quaint notes of the ptui, or mocking bird, besides 
those of hundreds of others equally rich and curious ; and every now 
and then paroquets of the brightest greens and reds fluttering from 
bank to bank, and adding their chattering notes to the general 
concert.” 

As to the favourableness of the climate to production, we have 
the following testimony :— 


“ The first two days after our arrival were rainy ; after that we 
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had a fortnight’s continued fine open harvest-weather. The three or 
four last days have been alternately rain and sunshine—what would 
be called fine growing weather in England. I am keeping a journal 
of the weather, so that I shall be able to let you know ex what 
the climate is all the year round. April and September are the two 
seasons for sowing; although I am given to understand that you 
may sow all the year round with every chance of success, for there 
is no such thing as frost in this latitude. I have had some land 

ubbed up, and have sown some potatoes and garden-seeds, which 
F capese to harvest before the wet season sets in, about ten weeks 
from the present time.” 


But the fact to which all the settlers bear witness, is the extra- 
ordinary salubrity of the climate. We extract the evidence of 
many witnesses :— 


“¢T am most thoroughly satisfied (says Mr Revans) with the 
people and place ; indeed, I never attached myself before to any place 
out of my own country, although, as you know, I have seen many of 
our colonies, and not a little of other countries. I am really fond of 
this place. I am in rude health; I rise at five, and go to bed at 
eight, and work and talk, and walk incessantly.’ 

“« T am now living (says Mr Partridge) in a tent which I have 
bought, for the house is not yet landed; and I am very well con- 
tented that I have not yet been obliged to sleep with an umbrella over 
my head, as most others have done. The climate is so fine that 
everybody laughs at such things. My tent is full of goods; furni- 
ture, pots and kettles, and all sorts of bedevilment.’ 

“« « My life (says Mr M‘Gurk) is very different to what I led in 
London—rise at five, breakfast and out to the woods at six o’clock, 
returning home at six in the evening. It is very hard work, and I 
am generally wet all day, as we have to cross over swamps; yet I 
have not felt the least ill effects from it, and I like this sort of life 
amazingly.’ 

‘¢ ¢ The climate (says the same) is salubrious; of that, I think, I 
am a fair judge. 1 was swamped in a canoe the first day I came on 
shore, and slept all that night in my wet clothes, not being able to 
get off to the ship. Since that time I have been wet almost every 
day, being obliged to do so in my vocation. Up to this time, I have 
slept in a tent upon the sand; yet I have had nosickness, not even a 
slight cold. Try the like of that in England; but before you do so, 
go to the cemetery and choose your grave.’ 

“¢ ¢ J am better in health (says Mr Duppa) than ever I was in my 
life, although obliged to be exposed to all weathers, and though, living 
in a tent, experiencing the most sudden changes of temperature. 
Every one has thought fit to put on so healthy an appearance, that the 
doctor who came out with us is in a terrible fright est he should have 
nothing to do: I, however, console him by making a calculation of 


the number of births which are likely to take place in the course of 
the year.’ 
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*« T have received.your letter, per favour of Captain Smith (says 
Dr Dorset), and am very much concerned at your illness; and yet, 
afterwards, I was rather pleased, as it is the most powerful thing I 
can avail myself of to induce you to come out and join me. I eon- 
sider you, as well as myself, to have a permanent weakness of the 
chest; and as long as you are exposed to the exciting cause (which 
is the élimate of England) you will have periodical attacks, one of 
which may carry you off, or, at the least, make life anything but a 
blessing. Well, now, to put a parallel case, which I consider ro own 
is, I ean say that I never in my whole life enjoyed such health as I 
have since my residence in this favoured land; and I think I may 
safely promise you the same riddance of your troublesome complaint, 
whieh, I again say, rests all with the purity of the air you have to 
breathe ; and this climate will just suit you, judging from myself.’ ” 


The eg es relate to the prospects of the emi- 
grants. Colonel Wakefield says :— 


‘“¢ 4 February 12.—The energetic and combined movements of the 
Orientals have quite changed the appearance of the banks of the 
Hutt. Rows of native houses, single settlements, tents, and rick- 
covers, already afford shelter to the-whole of the passengers: The 
Roxburgh emigrants have also united themselves in ye, an ad- 
joining settlement on the river. Furthest north are the Scotec party, 


rather separated from their friends, and eyeing with satisfied looks 
the rich land into which they are eager to thrust their spades. All 
parties concur in eee! the soil, which the best judges pronounce 
y urge of yielding the largest crops of wheat, and almost every 
other produce. A scientific agriculturist decides on its superiority 
to that of West Hoo, one of fhe most fertile spots in Kent.’ 

«¢¢ The cannie Scots in the ‘ Bengal Merchant’ (says Mr E. J. 
Wakefield) are a capital set, landing every day, and working away 
at clearings and houses during the rain, while no other complaint 
eseapes them except the remark, in a good-humoured tone of voice; 
that the weather’s ‘ rayther saft.’ 

““* Ne distinction (says Mr E. J. Wakefield) is made as yet be- 
tween different classes of labourers; the wages of all are 28s. a-week 
in private employment ; 20s. a week in the Company’s, Ils. 5d. of 
which is served out in rations.’ ” 

Those of the settlers who are in better circumstances appear 
to be taking a fair share of the labour of settling. 


“*¢ This day and ‘the 23d (Feb.), (says Mr E. J. Wakefield) I 
went up the river, as far as the surveyor’s lines extend, and saw 
Molesworth, Petre, Hopper, Sinclair, and an old schoolfellow, at 
Bracé Castle, Mantell. They are all working away, in excellent 
spirits, at houses made of flax, bark, and rushes, chiefly by native 
architects, and at small clearings for potato-gardens, &c.’ 

“ ¢ Molesworth, Sinclair, Petre, and the aristocracy (says Mr 
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Partridge) are setting a example by working away. Fustian 
coats — Mick —_— fashionable, and ‘te would laugh to 
see officers, doctors, and dandies—digging, thatching, and chopping, 
with great frenzy. The climate is glorious, and the country like a 
aradise.’ 

Pact A number of respectable people (says Mr Marjoribanks) are 
here now—among others, Lord Petre’s son, Sir William Moles- 
worth’s brother, and Sir George Sinclair's eldest son. There is no 
distinction of ranks here. All are seen carrying wood, trunks, boxes, 
driving pigs, and, in short, doing many things that they would not 
do at home. A new colony is a strange place.’”’ 


We could extend these extracts to a much greater length; 
but the paper is already much longer than we intended ; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with saying, that every settler of 
every class seems perfectly satisfied with the country, climate, 
and people, and there seems but little doubt that New Zealand 
will immediately become the favourite colony of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

We have still a few words to add, notwithstanding the length 
to which our paper already extends, relative to the political ques- 
tions affecting the colony. We have already stated, that the 
colony was established withcut the sanction of the Government, 
but it has since been acknowledged as a British colony; 
and, more than that, the Colonial Office has voluntarily with- 
drawn its opposition, and is at this moment availing itself of the 
co-operation of the company to effect the systematic colonization 
of these beautiful islands. The ‘ New Zealand Journal’ of the 
5th Dec. contains the terms of a charter about to be granted to 
the company, most favourable to the future prospects of the 
colony.* 





* We copy the particulars from this Journal, an ably conducted news- 
paper, published every fortnight, by Chambers, 366 Strand. £4. 

** First. With respect to the adjustment relatively of the claims which the 
compen has established to favourable consideration for themselves and 
for the emigrants whom they have sent to New Zealand, the Company 
having invested large sums of money in the purchase of lands in New Zea- 
land from the native chiefs and others ; in the taking up, chartering, and 
dispatching of ships for the conveyance of emigrants thither; in the 
maintenance of such emigrants before and during the outward p e 5 
in the purchase and transmission of stores for the public use of the settlers 
on their arrival ; in surveys ; in the erection of buildings, and the erection 
of other works dedicated exclusively to the public service of the settle- 
ment ; and in other heads of expenditure, or absolute liabilities unavoid- 
ably required or reasonably incurred for the before-mentioned purposes,— 
it is agreed that an estimate be forthwith made of this outlay, under the 
different heads thus enumerated. In making this estimate, no items shall 
be admitted which shall not he found to be just and moderate in amount, 
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The settlers, on their arrival, provided for the establishment 
of the supremacy of the law and the effectual prevention 
of anarchy. Even before their departure, they entered into 





and fairly demanded by the exigencies of the service to be performed. 
The above-mentioned estimate shall be made by one or more accountants, 
to be named by Lord John Russell, and paid by the Company. 

“ When the amount of the above-mentioned expenditure shall have been 
ascertained, the Company shall be secured by a grant from the Crown to 
them, under the public seal of the colony, of as many acres of land as 
shall be equal to four times the number of pounds sterling which they 
shall be found to have expended in the manner and for the purposes before- 
mentioned. 

“The lands shall be taken by the Company in the neighbourhood of 
their respective settlements at Port Nicholson and New Plymouth. 

“ Then follow ample provisions, in detail, as to the mode of selection. 

“The Government will complete the survey of the external lines of 
every block of land assigned to the Company ; and the Company will be 
allowed, in account with the Government, credit to the amount saved to 
the Government, by leaving the interior survey of such blocks to be made 
by the Company. 

“The expense of surveys to be settled by a general scale. 

“ The Company to forego all claim to any lands purchased or acquired 
by them in New Zealand, other than the lands so to be granted to them, 
and other than any lands which they say hereafter acquire from the 
Crown, or other persons deriving their title from the Crown. 

* Out of the lands granted to the Company on account of their past ex- 
penditure, the Company are to fulfil their contracts for the sale of lands to 
settlers and others. 

‘ “The native reserves made by the Company to be sanctioned by the 
rown. 

Secondly. With regard to the incorporation of the Company, her Ma- 
jesty will be advised to grant a charter for the term of forty years. The 
charter to contain all such conditions as may appear to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be nece for the good government of the Company, and for 
the security of the public in dealing with them ; and to contain provisions 
enabling the Crown to resume the charter, and purchase the lands and 
other property of the Company on just and equitable terms, in case the 
public interest should require such resumption and purchase. 

“The objects of the incorporation to be the purchase, sale, settlement, 
and cultivation of lands in New Zealand, and the advancement of money 
on the security of lands situated there, for promoting the cultivation of 
such lands. 

* As incidental to these main objects, the Company to be authorized to 
purchase and hire ships, and to engage with emigrants for their passage 
to the colony. Such management of emigration to be superintended by 
the Government or its officers in this country and the colony. 

“The Company to be expressly prohibited from engaging in banking, or 
any other commercial undertakings. 

“Thirdly. With regard to the powers of the Company, and the terms 
on which Government will hereafter deal with them, the Company may 
acquire by purchase, except from the natives, any land in New Zealand 
which they may think proper to buy. 
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a voluntary agreement to submit to law administered by func- 
tionaries chosen by themselves ; but they were advised, as British 
subjects, they could not legally do this. What, then, was to be 
done? submit to anarchy? Not while there was a remedy; and 
as New Zealand had been declared a “substantive independent 
nation,” the settlers took authority from the sovereign chiefs, and 
so established that law which best suited them. ‘That law was 
British—it was the sanction only that was derived from the 
chiefs. 

In the meantime, Captain Hobson, who had been sent out as 
Consul to the substantive and independent state of New Zealand, 
with power to call himself Lieutenant-Governor over such terri- 
tory as he could get the sovereignty of, obtained a cession of 
the country north of the Frith of the Thames in January last. 
Finding this plan of sovereignty by instalments would not do, he 
at length, on the 21st day of May, wisely determined to de- 
elare the whole of the island British territory, and thus cut the 
gordian knot of all the difficulties about sovereignty. By thus 
declaring sovereignty without waiting for the formalities of cession, 
Captain Hobson necessarily reverts to the Crown, as acquired by 
original discovery and occupation—a right, the assertion of which 
necessarily invalidates the doctrine of the substantive nationality 
of New Zealand. Let it be observed, however, that the right 
declared is a right of sovereignty only, and not a territorial 
right. All territorial rights must be acquired by purchase, and 
that too with the reserve of one-tenth—-the principle laid down 
by the company. 

Acting on Captain Hobson’s proclamations, Lord John Russell 
has nobly come forward to promote the colonization of New Zea- 





* When the rome shall at any one time purchase from the Govern- 


ment 50,000 acres of land, and pay for the same in ready money, a certain 
discount, together with allowance for surveys, shall be allowed on every 
such payment. 

“For the present, her Majesty’s Government engage that all sums of 
money which shall be paid by the Company for the purchase of land in 
New Zealand, shall, whenever such money shall be paid in this country, 
be laid out im the removal of emigrants to New Zealand ; it being left to 
the Company, from time to time, to determine whether such momies shall 
be so Iaid out by the Commissioners of Colonial Lands and Emigration, or 
by the Company themselves, under the superintendence and with the con- 
currence and sanction of those Commissioners. 

“ Finally. Lord John Russell will instruet the Governor of New Zea- 
land to recommend to the Local Legislature the enactment of a law having 
for its object to incorporate as a municipal body, with the usual powers, 
settlers who have, at the charge of the Company, resorted to Port Nichol- 
son, and settled themselves there or in that vicinity.” 
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land, and in so doing will, as we have already said, avail himself 

of the co-operation of the company, towards whom the Govern- 

ment had certainly, up to a late period, placed itself in the false 

position of an opponent and rival. But instead of fostering that . 
bitterness of spirit which such a rivalry sometimes generates in 

official minds, Lord John Russell has taken a more magnanimous 

part, and the result, we trust, will be that mutual confidence and 

general good feeling between the Government, the New Zealand 

Company, and the colonists, which must tend to accelerate the 

prosperity of this most promising colony. H.S.C. 


Art. VI—1. Histoire de la Guerre de Mehemed Ali contre la 
Porte Ottomane en Syrie et en Asie Mineure, 1831-33. Par 
M. M. de Cadalvene et Barrault. - Paris, 1837. 


2. Report on the Commercial Statistics of Syria. By John 
Bowring. (Parliamentary Papers.) 1840. 


3. Cairo, Petraand Damascus. By J. Kinnear. Marray. 1840. 
4. Life of Mohammed Ali. E.Churton. 1840. 


F governments would keep two maxims in view—the respice 

Jjinem and the carpe diem—if they knew themselves what 
they meant, and seized the fit occasions to give effect to their 
meaning, politics would not be the chaos of absurdities and eon- 
tradietions which they are. 

An empire which, some hundred years ago, was great, alarm- 
ing, invading, conquering, has, in the course of irresistible 
events, been tottering to pieces. The Turkish power, which was 
long the terror of the Christian world, has, under the weight of 
its own corruptions and oppressions, been gradually sinking 
into helplessness. Some provinces have been wrested by am- 
bitious neighbours, others have fallen into uncontrolled anarchy ; 
some have become mere deserts by depopulation and decay ; 
some have been emancipated from the Osmanli intruders by the 
more vigorous hands of their native races; while -others have 
been separated by negotiations and protocols, though left 
omnabaale connected by the flimsy thread of dependenee upon 
Ottoman sovereignty. 

Whatever may have been the policy, it has been the practice 
of the various states adjacent to the Turkish empire to seize upon 
and to appropriate such portions as they could detach, and either 
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to make them integral parts of their own dominions, or to break 
up the influence o Turkey by the establishment of independent 
governments, as in Greece, which boldly and at once threw 
_off the Ottoman yoke,—or, as in Wallachia and Moldavia, of 
protectorship, which more stealthily, but not less effectually, 
removed it. 

In this course Russia has been by far the most voracious 
of the vultures that have preyed upon the Ottoman carcase. 
France has possessed herself of no small share by seizin 
Algeria; Austria has crept, somewhat sluggishly, but effec- 
tively, down the Danubian provinces; and Great Britain, only 
the other day, for her own convenience, stole Aden, the most 
—_ rs ag of Arabia.* 

ut suddenly, and as if by magic, all these robber powers 
turn round, and gravely—ay, gravely—talk of ‘the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman empire.” ‘This, as they tell us, 
is to be the foundation—this is discovered to be the only sound 
foundation for the future policy of Europe—* the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire under the reigning 
dynasty.” ‘This is a principle upon which Europe is agreed; 
come storm, come sunshine, come darkness, come danger, come 
what will, for this we are to bargain, for this we are to fight, for 
this we are to be taxed, for this, if need be, we are to be ruined. 

It may be in vain to remind our statesmen that politics, like 
paupers, have their tattered garments, and that very elaborate 
patching may but make the rent worse. 

Would a wise man undertake to expose the maxims of folly 
which, tinder the name of wisdom, have, when adopted as rules 
for political guidance, been the cause of discord, delusion, and 
misery, he would render most acceptable service to the human 
race. ‘ Balance of power” is one of them—the pregnant 
mother of mischief, whose last begotten imp is “the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire.” 

To meddle in the external quarrels of sovereigns is a policy of 
very doubtful character. The Anglo-American republic has had 
the wisdom to avoid’ such costly controversies. With every 
government de facto, they carry on their relations of diplomacy, 
of commerce, of friendship, and leave to the parties concerned to 
settle the disputes between one another. 

But if it be conceded that cases of invasion of one independent 

ower by another independent power, may possibly justify the 
intervention of a third, nothing can be so_perilous as the preten- 








* We believe nominally it was purchased of a Sheik, but one who had 
no more right to sell Aden than Doyor. The Arabs say we bribed him to 
betray his country, and have declared and proved themselves opr most 
deadly enemies. 
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sion that we have a right to interfere with the internal policy, 
and take a part in the domestic misunderstandings, of a oreign 
nation. 

It is obvious that to such interference there can be no limit— 
that it would give to every nation the right of universal police 
over every other nation—that it would involve mankind in one 
all-perva ing mae and occupy every man with concerns, and 
interests, and disputes, not his own. 

But the wisdom and the policy of such interference is the 
ground-work and the justification of the treaty whose conse- 
quences we are about to discuss. 

We may remark, by the way, that there is in the words “ in- 
dependence and integrity of the Ottoman empire,” as used by 
the allied powers, a bitter and a biting irony. Its independence 
consists in depriving it of all freedom of action ; its integrity, in 
the destruction of its provinces by its loving allies. When 
Turkey wished to make peace with Egypt, then the guardians of 
her independence insisted that she should have no such liberty; 
when, taking the opposite view of the question, she insisted 
on exterminating the Egyptian Pacha, immediate was the inter- 
ference of the protectors of an independence—they never dreamed 
of allowing her to go so far. Sancho Panza’s government of 
Barataria is no longer a fable,—it is a fact. Cervantes has but 
sketched the doings of diplomacy. In the hands of the allies the 
unhappy Sultan greatly resembles the boor of La Mancha, whose 
sovereign dignity consisted in not being allowed to walk nor to 
ride, to eat nor to drink; to stand still nor to run away. The 
Spanish squire, indeed, was only frightened by drums and pop- 
guns, by squibs and shoutings, while cased up in his imaginary 
panoply; but the Sultan’s dominions, as they are called, are 
undergoing the process of positive destruction; town after town 
is razed and ruined, and every deed of devastation is done in the 
name of the integrity and Sulasiadeeie of the empire ! 

The mere fact of the Christian powers having undertaken to 
settle the concerns of Turkey has, of itself, given a terrible 
shock to the influence of the Caliphate. No matter however 
disinterested Christendom, in its interference, may intend to be, 
or may really be, the mind of the Mussulman will see, in that 
interference, new grounds for hatred and distrust. Ignorant as 
they are, the Turks have some mapa or the favours they 
have received from their Christian neighbours, and of the suc- 
cessive partitions and appropriations of various fragments of 
their territory. Reared in sentiments of the utmost scorn and 
antipathy towards infidels, taught by their “ee and their 
preachers to regard the whole race of unbelievers with abhor- 
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renee, nothing could so shake their confidence in the Sultan and 
the Sultan’s councillors, as to see them the expounders of the will 
and the representatives of the policy of the Kiaffirs. No assu- 
rances will subdue this distrust. It is part of the Mussulman na- 
ture, it is the necessary growth of Mussulman institutions ; it is 
instilled by their proverbs, by their poetry, by their religion. 

We do not mean to be diverted from a searching investigation 
into the wisdom or folly of our Oriental poliey by the personal 
squabbles of the foreign ministers of France and England. We 
deem them both lamentably, not to say perversely, wrong. In this 
matter the well-known strategy of turning attention from the 
aint of the controversy to the tilting of the combatants, has 

en but too suecessfully practised. Our newspapers have been 
filled with attempts to ane the amounts of veracity and of 
mendacity which have been dove-tailed into their much belauded 
and much abused state papers; and while there have been a hun- 
dred attempts to award the prize of cleverness and suecess, while 
two dextrous phrase-makers have been settling points of cour- 
tesy, or of almost idle debate—each endeavouring to catch the 
ether in some mis-statement of facts, or in copliuts in rea- 
soning—‘* the dogs of war” have been “let loose ;” cities have 
been destroyed, innocent people have been murdered; and two 
great nations, the two greatest nations that have ever played a 
part in the world’s history, have been embroiled in a quarrel, and 
nearly engaged in actual hostilities. 

Hostilities ! for what? This is the question that comes back 
again and again with accumulating onphasih For what? Oh! 
because the powers, as they are called, are determined on restor- 
ing to the Syrians, the Arabians, and the Cretans, the blessings 
of Turkish rule, and because France says ‘ No!” to the powers. 

Not many years have passed since Europe was blazing from 
one end to the other with fierce and furious determination to 
rescue Christian Greece from ‘ the horrors of Turkish domi- 
nation.” A determination no less fierce and furious seems to 
pervade the cabinets of Europe now to restore to the blessings 
ef * Turkish domination” half-christianized Syria. The des- 
petism which was not to be tolerated for a moment among the 
Greeks, is now not only to be re-introduced, but to be guaranteed 
to the Syrians. A quarter of a century ago the land echoed 
with Byron’s declamations against ‘the dread sceptre and dire 
dominion ” of the Turks—“ the pollution of the turban ”—the 
Otteman scourges,” which patriotism and freedom were to 
‘trample inte dust ;” and now governments are leagued together, 
British blood is shed, British commerce arrested, British wealth 
is wasted, as if it were worthless, in order to re-establish ** the dread 
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seeptre and the dire dominion” —to extend the “ pollutions” and 
to renew the “scourgings,” and to do all this with the certainty 
of letting loose the most malignant passions, and at the risk of a 
general European conflagration. 

About one-third of the whole population of Syria is Chris- 
tian, and incomparably the most intelligent and active por- 
tion. The number of Catholics, comprising the Maronites of 
Mount Lebanon, exceeds 260,000, and of members of the Greek 
Church there are nearly 350,000. In the towns are many Ar- 
menian Christians, but their whole amount is not accurately 
known. Independently of being the most civilized part of the 
inhabitants, the Christians have been growing in numbers and in 
influence, while, from the constant drafts of the conscription, 
the Mussulmans have been rapidly decreasing. ‘The condition 
of the Christians was incomparably better under the Pacha’s 
government than under that of the Sultan. All the ignominies 
that weighed them down were removed; they were raised to a 
level with their Mahometan neighbours in all civil and social 
rights. ‘ The Christians,” says Col.-Campbell, the late Consul- 
general of Egypt, “as well as the other sects who have bene- 
fited by the a of government, are necessarily attached to 
the present system, and dread any change that would tend to 
restore to the Mussulmans that supremacy, of which they would 
certainly make them feel the return into their hands.”—Dr Bow- 
ring’s Report, p. 137. It is, perhaps, too much to say that the 
Syrian Christians are attached to the Egyptian rule and rulers; 
but that they dread the return of Mahometan supremacy is un- 
doubted ; it is impossible that it should be otherwise; and yet, 
to establish that supremacy, we have been calling into action all 
our efforts and energies. Our triumph, at best, can be but tem~- 
orary. 
: It would be a subject not without matter for useful instruetion, 
however melancholy might be the contemplation of human ab- 
surdity, to compare the various outbreaks of European folly on 
the fields of Palestine at different periods of her history. What 
singular contrasts might be drawn between the great wars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century, for the purpose of driving the 
Turks out of the Holy “pas § and the Tittle war of the nine- 
teenth century, for the purpose of restoring the Holy Land to 
the Turks! What if the bulletins recording the victories of the 
crusaders, breathing all the violence and passion of religious 
fanaticism, could be set against the despatches of A. D. 1840, 
detailing the glorious progress of our Turkish allies! What if 
the transports of joy with which the redemption of the holy 
sepulchre was welcomed in ancient Christendom were heard in 
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remote echoes to the gratulations of modern Christians, that the 
throne of the Mussulman Sultan is re-established in Jerusalem! 
We boast, indeed, of marching in the-way of improvement, that 
our policy is enlightened by e rience, and our interference 
weighed in the balance of wisdom, and yet it may well be 
doubted whether our doings are a whit more defensible, whether 
our ends are an iota more wise, or our means in any respect less 
barbarous, than those which distinguished the impassioned and 
ignorant followers of Peter the Hermit. 
The state of Syria under the Turks was such as might be 
expected from the administration of Pachas, all of whom either 
urchased their authority for large sums of money, or established 
it by violence and usurpation. Their sole object was to plunder 
the inhabitants by a art of fraud and force. Volney, and 
every other traveller of reputation, describe the government of 
the Poste as a pure military despotism, the Ottomans regardin 
the whole country as their legitimate prey, and disposing at will 
of the life, the person, and the property of each of the inhabi- 
tants. Except in the Kesrouan, all kinds of public worship 
were prohibited to the Christians, who were neither allowed to 
build new churches nor to repair the old. If a Christian struck 
a Mussulman, death was the usual penalty; but a fine was the 


price at which a Mahometan might lay violent hands on a Chris- 

tian. No Christian was allowed to mount a horse, or to wear 

any costume but that which represented degradation. The oaths 

of two Christians had only the validity of one Mahometan oath. 

No private titles to pro - were iy 5s Me the estate re- 
e de 


verted to the Sultan on t ath of any holder of land, and his 
heirs were compelled to pay fines proportioned to the value in 
order to enter on the usufruct. In the mountains, the Druses 
and Maronites had established a rude independence, and freed 
themselves from some of the Ottoman exactions; but it may be 
stated generally that Syria, ~— the Turkish rule, was delivered 
over to boundless rapine, and that ruin and anarchy were the 
sovereigns of the soil. In a word, to use the phrase of Volney, 
*‘ barbarism was complete.” 

And nothing could be more precarious than the holding of 
the Turks in Syria. The country may be said to have been in 
permanent insurrection and civil war. ‘The mountaineers main- 
tained a rude and savage independence ; the Arabs of the desert, 
and the various nomade tribes that dwell in the northern and 
eastern districts, scorned the feeble authority of the Sultan, and 
carried on their unchecked depredations. Usurping A too 
strong to be subdued, were again and again recognized by the 
Porte. When, by blood-shedding, or treachery, or bribery, a 
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successful adventurer obtained ascendancy, his sway was con- 
firmed as soon as he was willing to pay, in the shape of tribute, 
a price for his impunity. In many cases, scarcely the shadow 
of dependence was recognized, and the histories of Topal Aga 
on the Orontes, Said Aga at Idleb, Mustapha Berber at Tripoli, 
and Kutchuk Ali of Payas, show that, though the name of the 
Sultan was used to give a seeming sanction to rapine and ex- 
tortion, all real authority had passed away. ‘Two hundred years 
ago the sovereignty of the Porte was undermined in the vast 
districts of Mount Lebanon, and along the coast of Galilee, 
by Fakreddin, the distinguished predecessor of the present 
Prince of the Druses. In the middle of the last century Daher 
seized upon Acre, and became the ruler of a large portion of 
Palestine. When overthrown by Djezzer Pacha, in the name 
of the Porte, Djezzar exercised all the attributes of despotic 
sovereignty in its most flagitious shapes, and nominated Soliman, 
one of his slaves, as his successor, who, after a violent struggle 
with his competitor Ismael, was recognized by the Sultan, and 
installed in the Pachalik. 

With what, then, is the memory of the Turkish government 
in Syria associated ? With universal anarchy, an all-pervading 
brigandage. Districts in hostility with neighbouring districts, 
tribes with the adjacent tribes. So little established was any 
authority, that rival governors often held military possession of 
different portions of the same town. In Aleppo one part of the 
city was frequently engaged in bombarding the other. Assassi- 
nations of Christians and Hebrews, by Mussulmans, were of con- 
stant occurrence ; the roads were infested with robbers, and 
— and property everywhere exposed to plunder and vio- 
ence. 

In our new-born zeal for our Turkish allies, in our desire and 
determination to restore Syria to the blessings of the Ottoman 
rule, we wholly forget what the rule was with which we have 
chosen to associate our own reputation and our future policy. It 
has indeed been argued that a wonderful metamorphosis has 
taken place in Turkey and in Turks; a magic Hatti Sheriff 
has appeared, by which the character of a nation is changed, 
by which abuses are torn up by the roots, and the vicious 
habits and usages of many generations are suddenly converted 
into public and political virtue. Alas! the Hatti Sheriff has 
wrought the same wonders among the oppressing and corrupted 
Turks which the Queen’s proclamation against vice and immo- 
rality works from year to year amongst the light-fingered and 
swift-footed gentry whose adventures form the current staple of 
New Bailey history. The faults of Turkish character, the abomi- 
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nations of ‘Turkish misrule, have their origin in the long-acting 
influences of pride and ignorance. The want of early instruc- 
tion, the association of the harems, the universal presence of 
slavery, the contempt for all religions but their own, the intole- 
rant spirit of the Koran—these have created a national character, 
whose workings may be traced in the gradual decay of every 
portion of the Ottoman dominions. 

The cost of government in-Syria was far greater than its 
revenues even under the organized despotism of Mahomet Ali; 
but, under the feeble sway of the Porte, the sums which reached 
the Imperial treasury were small, and discharged a very trifling 

rt of the expenses of retaining the appearance of sovereignty. 
The various races which our policy has armed for insurrection 
against the Egyptians, will infallibly use these arms for protec- 
tion against the rapacity of the Turks. ‘The time is not far 
distant when all the passions of religious fanaticism will be let 
loose in a land where fanaticism is more fierce and excitable than 
in any other part of the world. ‘The Turks will bring with them 
their old, inborn habits of despotism; but as the prestige 
which belonged to the notion of their representing the Caliphate 
is passed away, they will be regarded by the faithful Mussul- 
mans as doing the behests, and working out the policy, of the 
infidel Kiaffirs. ‘Thus distrusted by the Syrian Mahometans, 
hated by the Christians, and despised by the Druses, their 
tenure of the country will be frailer than before—they will live, 
or rather die, in the midst of insurrections and revolts, and, un- 
able to maintain themselves by their own or their nation’s re- 
sources, will be reduced to perpetual dependence upon that inter- 
ference which has pledged itself to support the “ integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman empire.” Of that interference the 
people of Great Britain will soon be weary—if they are not 
weary already, and our magnanimous ally of Russia will wil- 
lingly oceupy the field of perpetual meddling, which, most 
assuredly, the good sense of the British nation will compel our 
government to abandon. 

The connexion of Mahomet Ali with Syria will be better 
understood by retracing the events which enabled him to obtain 
possession of that country. 

Egypt and Syria have, in the various phases of their histories, 
been subject to a common fate. Their adjacency of position 
their identity of language—have linked them together in most 
of the great political changes which have — the East ; 
together they fell into the hands of the Greeks—together they 
were subjugated by the Romans—together they recognized the 
sway of the Arabian followers of the prophet—together they 
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were ruled over by Saladin—together they passed under the 
authority of the Osmanlis; and as if the link that bound them was 
still destined to be unbroken, the government of Mahomet Ali 
in Egypt seems almost as a natural consequence to have ab- 
sorbed Syria in its vortex. 

The campaign of Ibrahim Pacha, in 1832, had certainly not 
for its primary object the possession of Syria. There is no 
reason to believe, as has been supposed, that it was the long- 
conceived purpose of his father (Mahomet Ali) to found and to 
tule over a vast Arabic empire, composed of the regions where 
that language is spoken,* and intended to check and counteract 
the Turkish power. One success led the way to another, and as 
the appetite of dominion grows with what it feeds on, the con- 
quering Egyptian found himself, by successive conquests, in pos- 
session of all the country between the Taurus and El! Arish. 

A quarrel with Abdallah, the Pacha of Acre, was the imme- 
diate cause of the invasion of Syria. The nomination of Ab- 
dallah to the Pachalik was a necessity for the Porte, as he had 
a himself of the government under the auspices of the 

alem, or minister, of his predecessor. ‘That Malem was Haim 
the Jew, one of whose eyes Djezzar Pacha had caused to be 
plucked out, telling him “ that he was too clever with two eyes, 
and would be quite clever enough with one.” He received from 
the new Pacha a similar evidence of Oriental gratitude; for 
having, by successful intrigue at a obtained the 
investiture of the government for Abdallah, he was soon after 
strangled, his property seized, his body flung into the sea, and 
the event announced to his widow by the present of a pocket 
handkerchief, with which Abdallah requested she would wipe 
away her tears. Though crimes and caprices of all sorts marked 
the rule of Abdallah, he was not wholly without sagacity; he had 
associated with Europeans, and had begun to estimate the value 
of the arts, and the knowledge they were able to communicate. 
But his ambition outstripped his strength. He endeavoured to 
obtain possession of Damascus, and was deposed by the Porte, 
which sent three Pachas to besiege him in 1822. ‘They failed, 
and withdrew in disgrace. Abdallah professed submission, how- 
ever, and sent his tribute to the Porte; but he ordered his own 
messengers to be murdered on their route to Constantinople, and 
the money they carried was brought back again to Acre. When 
the perfidy was discovered, he was once more deposed. He was 
= attacked ; .but availing himself of the growing influence 
of Mahomet Ali at Constantinople, he obtained forgiveness. 


* It was after his successes that Ibrahim was heard to say: “ My sway 
shall extend as far as the Arabic is spoken.” 
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At this period—how strange the contrast with what is passing 
now !—the policy of the European cabinets was eminently hos- 
tile to the Porte Greece was taken under their protection, the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleet destroyed at Navarin, and Mahomet 
Ali became one of the principal sufferers by the loss of his ships, 
and the expenses and sacrifices of the campaign in the Morea. 
Had Mahomet Ali at this moment detached himself from the 
Sultan, and concurred in the policy of the Christian powers, had 
he even kept aloof from the quarrel in which the Porte was 
engaged, how strong might have been his position. He had, 
however, asked from the Porte the Pachalik of Damascus, as a 
reward for his devotion to her interests; it was refused, and 
Candia was ceded to him—an onerous and costly gift; for the 
expenditure of the island had long been twice the amount of 
its revenues, and, even under the improved administration of the 
present governor, the annual deficit has amounted to two millions 
of piastres. 

The double game which the Porte has had to play in its 
relations with Mahomet Ali curiously illustrates the character of 
the Ottoman government. One day he is excommunicated by 
a fetvah of the Sultan, the next the dearest interests of Islamism 
are committed to his keeping. When the Holy Cities were 
captured by the Wahabees, and he was called on, as a faithful 
servant of the prophet, to recover them for the Caliphate, he 
had hardly engaged in the work when an imperial firman ap- 
peared in Egypt, whose bearer was nominated to the Pachalik, 
and paid for his temerity with his life. At the same moment 
when Mahomet. Ali was invited to restore the Morea to the 
Porte, Abdallah Pacha of Acre, himself so lately in flagrant 
revolt, was made the instrument by which the career of Mahomet 
Ali was to be checked, and the districts of Nablous and Jeru- 
salem were added to his Pachalik. Abdallah, who had owed 
everything to Mahomet Ali, became the principal actor in the 
plots against Mahomet Ali, and Acre the seat of a succession of 
conspiracies. 

In the meantime Mahomet Ali had not been inattentive to 
the course of events in Syria. The mightiest of the native 
Princes of. Lebanon, and incomparably the most intelligent of 
them, the Emir Bechir, had, in consequence of his resistance to 
the exactions and oppressions of Abdallah Pacha, been compelled 
to seek refuge in Egypt, where he was welcomed by Mahomet 
Ali with a cordiality easily to be accounted for by the import- 
ance of his position, and the extent of his influence among the 
Druses and the Maronites. Abdallah had passed the limits of 
his Pachalik, had seized the castle of Sanour, had exasperated 
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the mountaineers of Galilee by successive outrages, so that a 
large portion of the country was in a state of revolt. 

A considerable number of Egyptian fellahs had quitted their 
country and established themselves in the Pachalik of Acre. Wea- 
ried with the burden of oppression at home, they had fled to the 
protection of a foreign oppressor, who welcomed their coming as a 
means of strengthening himself, and of weakening a formidable 
neighbour. Some accounts of money had remained unsettled 
between the Pachas of Egypt and of Acre, and Mahomet Ali 
required of Abdallah the payment of the balance, which he 
estimated at eleven millions of piastres, the restitution of the 
emigrant fellahs, and a promise that he would close the doors of 
his Pachalik to future emigrants from Egypt. Abdallah re- 
turned a direct negative to the demands of Mahomet Ali, but 
desired him to obtain from the Porte an order for the delivery of 
the fellahs, which order he (Abdallah) was disposed to obey. 
Mahomet Ali referred to the Sultan, and obtained for an answer 
that ‘all the subjects of the empire might transport themselves 
wherever they pleased.” —_.. . 

The answer greatly exasperated the Pacha of Egypt :—* Iam 
called upon,” he said, *‘ to furnish armies, and to pay tribute to 


the Porte, while my | pm gr are enticed away, my sources of 


revenue destroyed, and my debts remain undischarged.” 

The Porte was in no condition to give to Abdallah any means 
of defending himself from the attack of Mahomet Ali. The 
Pacha of Bagdad had revolted; Albania was in a state of insur- 
rection; the Pacha of Damascus had_excited a popular movement 
against his tyranny, and perished by assassination ; while the 
oppressions suffered by the Christian and Hebrew population of 
Syria had prepared them to welcome the advent of Mahomet 
Ali, who had acquired a deserved reputation for his tolerant 
spirit, and had raised the Rayas, or non-Mussulmans, to an 
equality with the Moslem races. 

To Ibrahim Pacha, the eldest son of Mahomet Ali, was con- 
fided the command of the invading army. He had already 
acquired great military reputation, and, what is more influential 
among the Mahometans than any other class of men, the prestige 
of victory was associated with his name. In October, 1831, 
about eleven thousand Egyptians began their march through the 
desert to the confines of Syria; another division accompanied 
Ibrahim by sea. Jaffa and Kaiffa fell into his hands. Jerusalem, 
Tiberias, and Nablous received him with open arms. ‘The im- 
posts levied on Christian pilgrims were abolished, and all the 
mom coast from Beyrout southwards was occupied by the troops 
of Ibrahim, while Acre was closely invested. 
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An envoy of the Porte arrived, summoning Ibrahim to raise 
the siege of Acre, and Abdallah to avoid meddling with Egyp- 
tian affairs. The answer returned was, that as a recompence for 
the pacification of Egypt, the overthrow of the Wahabees, the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Caliphate in the Holy 
Cities, the regular payment of the stipulated tribute, and the 
services rendered in the Morea, Mahomet Ali hoped the Pachaliks 
of Acre and Damascus would be conferred on him. While, how- 
ever, the discussions were proceeding, the Porte was pourin 
troops into the northern Pachaliks of Syria, and Mahomet Ali 
sending considerable reinforcements to Ibrahim in the south. 
Tripoli, which formed a part of the government of Abdallah, had 
fallen into the hands of brahim but the Porte, under the plea 
that it was bound to protect the pilgrims to the Holy Cities by 
the convoy of provisions, which had annually been sent from 
Tripoli to the desert, deposed Abdallah from the Pachalik of 
Tripoli, and nominated Osman as his successor. This act was 
followed by a declaration of the Sultan, in the Tevdjihat, or 
yearly recognition of the various high functionaries of the 
empire, that “the nomination of Mahomet Ali and Ibrahim 


Pacha to the Pachaliks of Egypt, Arabia, and Candia, was 
deferred until they had answered the imperial despatches, and 


returned to their obedience.” But the Emir Bechir had already 
allied himself with Ibrahim Pacha, and the siege of Acre was 
carried on with renewed activity. 

The Porte had, in the meantime, determined to make a despe- 
rate effort to re-establish its authority in Syria. Levies on a 
large scale were called out, and the most distinguished of the 
Turkish generals, Hussein Pacha—he who had organized the 
massacre of the Janissaries—was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand, Mahomet Ali and his son were publicly degraded, and 
despoiled of their Pachaliks; the sentence of excommunication 
and anathema was pronounced by the Ulemas; and a firman was 
issued, declaring that “the destruction of the person of Mahomet 
Ali was an imperious necessity.* From the two rebels are 





* We give a verbal translation of the fetva. It consists of the questions 
addressed to the Ulemas, and their answers. Amr is a supposititious person, 
representing Mahomet Ali, as a lawyer would put the case of A. B. 

Question—The extermination of the movers and provokers of insurrec- 
tion being prescribed as a duty, and the proceedings of Amr, as detailed, 
having for their object revolt and provocation to this crime, if it should not 
be possible to quell the revolt by any means but by extermination, to the 
dispersion of their assembling, would the death of Amr and his accomplices 
be lapel ? 

Answer.—They are rebels, and their extermination is a sacred duty, for 
the Sultan of the Mussulmans, and for all believers, 
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taken the governments of Egypt, and Candia, and Abyssinia, and 
are given to thee (Hussein Pacha). With the assistance of 
Allah thou wilt conduct my army rapidly to Aleppo, and from 
thence to Egypt. Imploring the aid of the all-powerful, and 
the spiritual intervention of the prophet, thou and thine will 
chase the traitors —will seize them—will make yourselves masters 
of Egypt, and endeavour to rescue Arabia from their devastating 
hands.” But the thunders of the Caliphate in the East have 
about the same value as the thunders of the Vatican in the west. 
The conquering Mahomet enjoyed more of the favour of Ma- 
hometan opinion than did the defeated Mahmoud. Russia 
expressed, very naturally, her high approval of the vigour of 
the Porte, and withdrew her consul from Alexandria; but Great 
Britain and France took no part whatever in the contest. The 
expectation of the arrival of the Turkish army, preceded by 
various Turkish emissaries, led to outbreaks against the Egyp- 
tians in Mount Lebanon and Tripoli; but they were speedily 
appeased, and the fall of Acre, which took place at the end of 
May, 1832, after a loss of more than 4,000 men, established the 
ascendancy of Mahomet Ali, by giving him the key of Syria. 

It is scarcely necessary to follow the career of Ibrahim Pacha 
in his progress through the Syrian provinces. Every step was 
ee by victory. Damascus made a show of resistance, but 
soon welcomed the conqueror.* The Turkish army had crossed 





Question.—Thus they who have by their own free will embraced the 
party of the revolt of Amr, and have dared to engage in the contest, ought 
to be considered as rebels; and those who proclaim that it would not be 
right to subject with the sword the authors of the revolt, ought to be 
regarded as impious, and braving the proscriptions of the Koran. Is not 
the death of such persons legal ? 


Answer.—Yes ! 
Question,—Thus, for suppressing the revolt of the Sultan, if the Mussul- 


mans give orders for attacking them, is it not a sacred duty of those who 
receive those orders to obey them? 

Answer.—Yes! 

Question.—Thus the imperial troops having been sent to put down the 
rebels, those who kill the rebels, are they not legitimate conquerors? and 
those who are killed by the rebels, are they considered as martyrs? 

Answer.—Yes ! 

The signatures follow, placed at the present fetva, prepared and presented 
by the Sheikh el Islam, to the number of forty, which are those of— 

Three Grand Mufti Emeriti. 

Fourteen Cadi Askirs. 

Twelve Mollahs. 

Nine Professors of the Seraglio and Imperial Schools. 

Two Sheikhs of the Mosques of St Sophia and the Sultan Achmet. 

* A circumstance oddly characteristic of Oriental nations occurred en the 
entrance of Ibrahim into Damascus. There is, in the religious service of 
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the Taurus, advancing through Antioch, Aleppo, and Hamah, 
and a foree of about ten thousand disciplined, and a similar 
number of irregular troops, had reached Homs. ‘They were 
attacked by the Egyptians, consisting of about sixteen thousand 
men, and were completely overthrown; three thousand Turks 
were made prisoners, and two thousand left on the field of battle. 
The Annassee Arabs attacked, robbed, and destroyed the fugi- 
tives. Hussein Pacha, who had reached Aleppo, made an appeal 
to the inhabitants to come forward and defend the Caliphate ; 
but Aleppo had long been half emancipated from the Turkish 
sway, and had established a sort of independent local govern- 
ment; and the Mekemeh, or superior tribunal, to whom the 
matter was referred, refused all co-operation with the Turks; so 
that, on the appearance of the Bedouins who skirted the Egyp- 
tian army, Hussein Pacha determined to retire with all his forces, 
and three days afterwards Ibrahim entered the town, and the 
small body of Turks who had been left to defend the castie 
surrendered without resistance. 

Hussein Pacha had withdrawn to the strong positions of the 
Taurus at Beylan; a brave and disciplined army might have 
defended the post against immensely superior numbers, but the 
Turkish army was wholly defeated, and fled with precipitation. 
The loss of the Egyptians was small, that of the Turks ex- 
ceeded two thousand men, and their arms, b: gage, and artillery 
fell into Ibrahim’s possession, and soon not at ankish soldier was 
left in Syria. 

The Egyptian army entered Asia Minor. Hussein Pacha was 
dismissed, and the Grand Vizir, Reschid Mehemet, the most dis- 
tinguished and the most fortunate of the generals of the Porte, was 
= at the head of a body of five and forty thousand troops, col- 
ected in all haste to oppose the progress of Ibrahim. Their fate 
was that of their brethren at Homsand Beylan. The Egyptian 
and Turkish armies met at Koniah. The Turks, though three 
times more numerous than the Egyptians, were completely 
overthrown; the Grand Vizir was made prisoner. Ibrahim, 
the representative of military prowess, was everywhere cordially 
welcomed by the inhabitants; and at Smyrna, Mahomet Ali was 
proclaimed i. an outbreak of popular opinion. 

It is believed that nearly up to this period the Sultan was 
kept in total ignorance of the victorious march of Ibrahim 





the Mussulmans, an invocation in favour of the reigning sovereign. One 
of the Imams applied to Ibrahim to inquire whose name was to be inserted? 
“ Are there two sovereigns ?” answered Ibrahim, and ordered two hundred 


— to be given to the Imam for even supposing he was unfaithful to the 
ultan! 
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towards the capital. We have heard that on one occasion, when 
some individuals were presented to him in his garden, he was 
cutting off the heads of roses with his sabre, and saying, ‘ Thus 
I demolish my enemies.” But the powers of Europe were at 
last aroused and alarmed by the rapid progress of Ibrahim 
Pacha, and the Porte turned imploringly to Great Britain, 
France, and Austria, to protect her in these moments of immi- 
nent peril. ‘They hesitated, but offered the aid of friendly 
negotiation, and dispatched their agents to persuade [brahim to 
advance no farther. But Russia took a bolder course. She 
placed her armies at the disposal of the legitimate sovereign, to 
defend himself against the rebel Pacha. Her armies were at 
hand, and her paternal offers were accepted, accepted by personal 
communication with the Sultan, who did not consult his Divan. 
The French ambassador endeavoured to counteract the influence 
of Russia through the Divan, and to bring about a friendly 
arrangement with Mahomet Ali; but no Turkish minister was 
courageous enough to suggest to his master the perils of his 
Russian tendencies. Intrigue followed intrigue to prevent the 
arrival of the Russian troops. ‘They were called—they were 
countermanded ; but they arrived, ped | were personally welcomed 


by the Sultan. The protection of Russia, the presence of 


Russian forces close to the capital, became a fact in Turkish 
history. A column was raised, it still stands on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, recording the grateful emotion of Mahmoud towards 
his Russian deliverers; and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi termi- 
nated this important act in the Oriental drama. 

The convention of Kutayah, brought about by the interference 
of all the ambassadors, was the finale of these events. It gave 
the Pachaliks of all Syria to Mahomet Ali, with the fiscal admi- 
nistration of the Pachalik of Adana. That treaty, dated in 
May, 1833, was not only recognized by Great Britain, but was 
announced to Parliament in the King’s Speech of 4th February, 
1834, in these emphatic words :—‘ The peace of Turkey, since 
the settlement that was made with Mehemet Ali, has not been 
interrupted, and will not, I trust, be threatened with any new 
danger.” Why, then, has the Sultan been encouraged,—why 
has he been assisted by England to disrupt this ‘ settlement,” 
to break the peace which this “ settlement” accomplished? It 
was, no doubt, the apprehension of Ibrahim Pacha’s advancing 
on Constantinople that induced the Porte to consent to the hard 
conditions of the convention; but is the onerousness of an en- 
gagement held to be a sufficient cause for violating it? Our 
chargé d’affaires, Mr Mandeville, was one of the negotiators 
between Ibrahim Pacha and the Porte, and he was one of the 
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advisers of the Porte, and one of the channels of communication 
to Mahomet Ali. Now, what is his statement ?* 


“TI wished to have it clearly explained to me whether Mahomet 
Ali sought to obtain possession of these governments (viz., the whole 
of Syria, Damascus, and Aleppo, Adana and Itcheli, Selejkeh and 
Tlaya) in perpetuity, or upon the same terms as is held the command 
of the different provinces in Turkey, by the governors named to them 
by the Sultan. The answer was, ‘ Upon the same conditions as those 
granted to other Pachas.’—‘ Then,’ I said, ‘ that since his Excellency 
insisted upon my giving my sentiments, they were these: that as long 
as resistance could be made with any chance of success, I would be 
the Jast person to counsel submission to the demands of Mehemet 
Ali, and the Sublime Porte were alone able to judge if the means 
which they possessed were sufficient to stop any further advance of 
the Egyptian army. If this were not the case, it seemed to me that, 
hard as would be the necessity of yielding to these demands, the 
evil, great as it is, would be less than that of making this country 
the seat of a long and sanguinary struggle, and of risking the exist- 
ence of the capital.” 


Mr Mandeville inquires, however, whether there is no middle 
course; and the Reis Effendi states that the Porte would be 
willing to cede the whole of Syria, but not to surrender Adana, 


and entreats the intervention of France and England to bring 
about this settlement. ‘ I agreed,” says Mr Mandeville, “ to 
this proposal, and promised that my best endeavours should not 
be wanting to induce Admiral Roussin to consent to it.” On 
the 29th March, 1833, Mr Mandeville writes to Ibrahim Pacha, 
that “the Sultan has ceded to Mehemet Ali the government of 
the whole of Syria,” but the communication made no reference 
to Adana. On the 14th of April, however, Mr Mandeville 
writes to Lord Palmerston that he has been urged by the Reis 
Effendi to offer Adana to Ibrahim Pacha, which he had refused 
to do; but on the 4th May, 1833, he tells Lord Palmerston,— 
‘The Sultan yesterday graciously conceded the administration of 
the Pachalik of Adana to Yorahim Pacha, by appointing him Mou- 
hassil, or collector of the revenues of the crown, in that district; and 
an additional value has heen given to this favour by the Sultan having 
sent to Ibrahim one of the officers of the divan, a man of rank, and 
brother to the Minister of the Interior, to announce to him the com- 
munication of this concession.” + 





* See Parliamentary Papers, 1839. Despatch of Mr Mandeville to Lord 
Palmerston, March 31, 1833. 

+ The firman (issued by the Sultan on the 6th May, 1833) addressed to all 
the authorities of the empire, is as follows :— The assurances of fidelity 
and of devotion, lastly given to me by the Governor of Egypt, Maho- 
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It may be conceded, then, that Great Britain was not an 
accordant party to the cession of Adana. Indeed, the following 
despatch of Baron Roussin shows that it was granted to Maho- 
met Ali at the intercession of France. 


“ Lerrer addressed to his Highness Mohamed Ali Pacha, by 
Admiral Roussin, French Ambassador. 


“* Therapia, May 8th, 1833. 


*‘ Tilustrious, magnificent, and magnanimous Prince,— 

“I feel satisfaction in being one of the first to announce to you 
the happy conclusion of peace between the Grand Seignior and your 
Highness, on conditions equally advantageous and honourable to 
Egypt. 

“ Your Highness had already learned that all the Pachaliks of 
Syria had been conceded to you, in consequence of the mission with 
which I charged M. le Baron Varenne to your illustrious son. The 
point of Adana remained in dispute, and I will not dissimulate that 
the abandonment of that position by the Ottoman empire has ex- 

rienced much resistance ; the munificence of the Grand Seignior 
nas made it disappear, and Adana is a gift of his goodness. 

“The peace so much desired by the friends of Egypt and the 
Ottoman empire, is therefore concluded, to the regret of their ene- 
mies, who wished to profit by the war in order to gratify their 
ambition. 

“‘ Your Highness will be just enough to recognise to which side 
France has constantly been inclined ; attentive to the events of the 
East, she has felt that the immediate termination of war between the 
Mussulmans was the condition of their safety. She has desired this 
peace sincerely and ardently. Such was the object of the steps 
taken by me on the 23rd of February, in proposing terms which cir- 
cumstances rendered at that time suitable, and which your Highness 
from principle might have adopted, fully persuaded that France 
would not have withheld her endeavours to ameliorate them. 

‘¢ Your adhesion, at that time, would have prevented the aggrava- 
tion of actual events. May Heaven dispel the danger with which 
they menace. 





met Ali Pacha, and his son Ibrahim, having been accepted, I have granted 
them my imperial benignity. The governments of Candia and Egypt are 
continued to Mahomet Ali. And in reference to his special claim, I have 
granted him the provinces of Damascus, Tripoli, and Syria, Sidon, Saphet, 
Aleppo, the districts of Jerusalem and Nablous, with the conduct of pil- 
grims and the commandment of the Tcherdé (the yearly offering to the 
tomb of the Prophet). His son, Ibrahim Pacha, has again the title of 
Sheikh and Harem of Mekka, and the district of Jedda; and farther, I have 
acquiesced in his request to have the district of Adana ruled by the Trea- 
sury of Taurus, with the title of Mohassil.” It goes on to offer amnesty to 
all persons for the events in Asia Minor, and charges the authorities to 
tranquillize the inhabitants, and to obtain their prayers for the Sultan. 
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‘‘ Notwithstanding the just dissatisfaction felt by France, she has 
followed the enlightened and generous views that direct her. 

‘‘ What is passing in the Bospherus* has convinced her of the 
necessity of strengthening Egypt still more; she has obtained for 
Egypt the whole of Syria, and can say that in that she has done for 
your Highness more than any other power. 

‘«‘ Such have been the fruits of three months’ uninterrupted efforts, 
the results of which will testify whether the interest of France has 
been wanting to your Highness, and if the unfavourable impressions 
attributed to her ambassador have been justified. 

‘*¢ You could not have believed it, magnificent Seignior; but Iam 
happy to be able to prove to you that they had no foundation, and 
that in all that has passed general interests alone have regulated my 
conduct. 

“‘T beg your Highness to accept, &c. 
“ Roussin.” 

It is impossible, then, to deny the participation of Great 
Britain in the negotiation which transferred the whole of Syria 
to the Pacha of Egypt. Her honour is as much lavakiall in 


preventing the Porte from anulling the treaty of Kutayah as if 
she herself had been a signing party. But not only was she a 
silent spectator of the attempts of the Sultan to obtain possession 


of Syria by violence, not only did she allow Mahomet Ali to 
be attacked within the limits of Syria, but when that attack ‘failed, 
and the forces of the Sultan were overthrown at the battle of 
Nezib, she comes forward in union with Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia (the last being mixed up for the first time, and most 
imprudently mixed up, in Oriental negotiations), to wrest not 
Adana alone, but the whole of Syria, from Mahomet Ali. It is 
a policy which could not but tarnish her reputation, even though 
it brought with it no other evil consequences; but when it is to 
be accompanied by a rupture of our all-important alliance with 
France, the precipitancy and folly of our cabinet outstep the 
deprecating powers of language. 

No doubt that many and heavy grievances afflicted Syria. 
The conscription was a source of misery, attributable to Maho- 
met Ali alone; for, during the Ottoman rule, the government 
was too weak to call out forced levies. The only Syrians who ae- 
cepted military services were voluntarily enrolled, and the whole 
number did not exceed a single regiment. The manner in which 
the Egyptian conscriptions were raised was in the highest degree 
irregular, oppressive, and cruel: when an order was given for 
levying troops, young men were seized by the authorities wher- 
ever they were found—in the streets and the towns, in the open 





* The Russian fleet and army were there. 
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country, returning from the mosques, or labouring at their usual 
avocations. It is true that the same state of things existed in 
the provinces of Turkey subjected directly to the Sultan’s sway ; 
but in Syria this soeulbie tyranny was a novelty-~a novelty in 
a country accustomed to tyranny in almost every conceivable 
shape, at least in every shape in which it could be inflicted b 
a feeble and ignorant government like that of the Turkish 
Pachas. And though it has been alleged, with some show of 
reason, that the drainings of the population for the manning of 
his armies, was one of the necessities of Mahomet Ali’s position, 
while his disputes with the Porte continued undecided, and while 
he was constantly menaced with invasion, this was no plea to 
satisfy the unhappy Syrians who were called from their Lenethe 
and their homes for quarrels not their own. The Egyptians 
averred, indeed, that a military life was an improvement in the 
condition of the Syrians—that the soldier was better fed, and 
clothed, and housed than the peasant, but such arguments 
tempted few or none of the Syrians to voluntary enrolment. 
And as the conscription fell upan the Mahometan population 
alone, the Christians not being deemed worthy to enter the ranks 
of the army, the Moslems found their position in this respect 
worse than that of the Christians and Hebrews, whom they had 
always been accustomed to despise. 

But the Christians, and Druses, and Hebrews had other grie- 
vances of which to complain. The taxes claimed by the Egyp- 
tian government were inexorably levied. Mahomet Ali’s fune- 
tionaries introduced something like accountancy and order into 
the administration. During the sway of the Turks all was con- 
fusion and caprice. The collectors of revenues seized all they 
were able, and how they were able, sometimes for account of the 
Ottoman Pachas, at others on account of the petty Emirs, or 
local sovereigns of the country. The more powerful escaped 
because they were strong, the many were pillaged because * 
were weak. When a Syrian had amassed wealth he was deprived 
of it by an Avania, by being compelled to buy preduce of the 
government at a price enormously above its value, or being called 
on for an inordinate personal contribution on the ground of his 
opulence. Mahomet Ali levied all dictinctions to one general, 
equal, but oppressive system. ‘The taxation was heavy, but it 
was fairly imposed. 

Another grievous evil under Mahomet Ali’s government, was 
the forced labour exacted from the people for public works, at 
wages much lower than the current or ordinary rates. It is true 
that the immediate consequence was a considerable rise in wages 
for all persons not in the government employ; and that as far as 
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the labourers were concerned, they were able, by combination, to 
place themselves in nearly the same position as if the abuse had 
not existed; but the system was another means of indirect taxa- 
tion, and while it interfered with the daily arrangements of those 
who employed the artisan, was a constant check upon the pro- 
gress of improvement. It was “statute labour” imposed in its 
worst forms. The same principle (of which in this country we 
cannot boast of being wholly free*) of considering the claims of 
the state as superior to every other, was also applied in a most 
offensive way in the capture; by the authorities, of camels and 
mules, and other means of transport, the owners of which were 
paid at a price much inferior to the common charge of convey- 
ance. Thus merchants were constantly interrupted in their 
transactions, travellers unable to continue their journeys, engage- 
ments remained unfulfilled, and redress, when obtained, was 
obtained too late to remedy the evil. 

But these grievances, great as they were, were less onerous 
than those inflicted by Turkish rule, for the consequences of 
anarchy are far more fatal than those of despotism. The land, 
it is true, was depopulated by cruel conscriptions under Mahomet 
Ali, as it had been depopulated by civil war and capricious mis- 
tule under the Ottoman sway. By the side of, and growing out 
of, the severe but equalizing tyranny of Mahomet Ali, there was 
a far greater production, an extending commerce, a general, 
=— administration of justice, and a pervading toleration. 

ere was an enormous increase in the number of European 
settlers, a great augmentation in the value of property. The 
caravans of the countries lying along the shores of the Euphrates, 
of Mesopotamia, and of Persia, again brought their commodi- 
ties to the markets of Aleppo and Damascus, and returned laden 
with the fabries of Europe. The predatory tribes of the Arabs 
no longer molested the merchant and the traveller. Before the 
time of Mahomet Ali, there was scarcely a British merchant in 
the whole of Syria, but since 1833 large commercial establish- 
ments have grown up in Aleppoand Beyrout, with their branches 
in Damascus and Scanderoun, and their connexions stretchin 
to Bagdad and Bussorah. It was in 1831 that the first British 
merchant vessel arrived in Syria. In 1837, thirteen British vessels 
discharged in the port of Alexandretta alone. 

The successes of Mahomet Ali in Syria produced a great effect 
on the Mussulman world. ‘The Ottoman empire had been visited 


* The violent seizures of carts and waggons for the transport of military 
appurtenances, the billeting of soldiers, the press-gang system, &c. are 
exainples of a similar character. 
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by a succession of reverses, and feelings of hopelessness, a con- 
viction that the Caliphate was doomed to destruction at the hands 
of the Christians, had widely spread among the Turkish races. 
Mahomet Ali had already wrested the Holy Cities from the 
Wahabee heretics, had carried the conquests of Islamism into 
almost the heart of Africa, had even excited expectations among 
the Ottomans that he would restore the Morea to the Sultan’s 
authority ; so that when victory after victory marked his pro- 
gress from Carmel to Lebanon, and from Lebanon to Taurus, 
he appeared to infuse and to restore confidence into the spirits 
of the dejected and the despairing Moslems. For while he still 
recognized the a of the Sultan, and called himself the 
tributary of the Porte, his progress inflicted no humiliation on 
the Caliphate, and the establishment of his undisputed sway over 
Idolaters, Christians, Druses, and Mussulman sectarians, was 
deemed to reflect glory upon the Mahometan name. The exist- 
ence of Mahomet Ali, a conquering prince, and hence a sup- 
posed favourite of the prophet, had strengthened, not weakened, 
the influence of Islamism in the East. It was, in the eyes of her 
co-religionists, a regeneration of the true faith, his triumphs were 
triumphs of the Koran, and he was regarded, not as a rebel, but 
as the most glorious Pacha of the empire. 

For nothing has been the cause of more mistakes among 
Europeans in general, than the supposition that the position of 
the Pacha of the Ottoman empire resembles, in any respect, the 
relation of vassal to sovereign, or governor to monarch, as under- 
stood among Christian nations. 

The hold of the Sultan on most of his so called dominions is 
merely that of suzereinty, recognized by the payment of an 
annual tribute ; and in many of the pachaliks, where this annual 
tribute is most irregularly dedenend, the collection of the taxes, 
beyond a head tax called Kharatsch, is made not for account 
of the Sultan, but of the ruling Pacha. ‘lhe executive govern- 
ment is in the hands, not of the nominal sovereign, but of his 
representatives. Except the Cadis, who preside over the supreme 
court—the court of which the Koran is the sovereign law, and 
who invariably purchase their offices at Constantinople, all the 
public functionaries are nominated by the local authorities. Some- 
what analogous to the sovereignty of the Sultan in the East is that 
of the Pope in the Catholic countries of western Europe, where 
Peter’s pence are still paid as a sort of tribute, and all the eccle- 
siastical functionaries are nominated by his holiness and the 
conclave as head of the Roman church, as the Cadis are appointed 
by the Sultan and the Divan in a great portion of this so called 
Ottoman empire. 
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A word or two on the subject of vassalage, and on the cha- 
racter of dependence which Mahomet Ali is supposed to represent. 
And this is the more necessary, because it has not been unusual 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere to represent the political 
relations of the Viceroy of Egypt, with regard to the Sultan, as 
resembling that of the Viceroy of Ireland to the sovereign of 
Great Britain. But, indeed, to the want of information as to 
the character of Oriental governments, and to the habit of 
supposing resemblances between these institutions and our own, 
most of our political errors are to be traced. In no part of 
Europe, or, in other words, in no part of the world with which 
the public in general has any intimate acquaintance, does any 
sovereignty exist really analogous to that exercised by the Sultan 
over the vast dominions called the Ottoman empire. It is through 
the greater part of these dominions a blending of government 
and no government, of authority and non-authority, a recogni- 
tion of right without the exercise of power, ashadowy supremacy 
without substantial sway. The Sultan is a nominal ruler, but 
he rules not; a legitimate governor, but he does not govern; his 
earthly titles much resemble his heavenly ones, and the brother 
of the sun, and lord of the crescent, has about the same influence 
in those celestial luminaries as in*many parts of his terrestrial 
dominions. 

The sovereign of a country, especially of a despotic country, 
is he who disposes of its revenue. The revenue of Egypt exceeds 
four millions sterling; the tribute paid to Turkey is less than 
two hundred thousand pounds, or not one twentieth of the whole 
amount; over the nineteen-twentieths of these revenues the 
Sultan exercises no control. No budget of receipt or expen- 
diture is submitted to him for his sanction ; no appeal lies to him 
for any case of exaction or extortion; he has no authority to 
augment, none to diminish, the amount of imposts; he appoints 
no ministers; he fixes no salaries; he directs no public works ; 
he neither decides the number of the army, nor the forces of the 
navy; with the organisation, with the pay, with the movements 
of the military, he ie nothing to do; in fine, he exercises scarcely 
any of the common functions of sovereignty according to our 
notions of what sovereignty ought to be. 

The perpetual reiteration of the words “vassal” and “ vas 
salage,” as applied to Mahomet Ali and to his position, has been, 
it can scarcely be too often repeated, mainly instrumental in 
associating very erroneous ideas of the relations existing between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy. The dependence of Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and Candia on the Porte, consisted merely in the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute, as an acknowledgment of that vague 
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suzereinty, that shadow of authority, which the Porte still holds 
over the remoter provinces of what is still called the Ottoman 
empire, somewhat in the same way in which Spain or Austria, 
Poland or Belgium, might be denominated parts of the Papal 
dominions; for the administration of the provinces spoken of 
was in no respect in the hands of the Porte; the Porte nomi- 
nated no functionaries but those of the religious tribunals; it 
had nothing to do with the fiscal legislation, the amount of 
the land-tax—the Custom-house laws, and regulations, and im- 
posts—the quarantine arrangements—in a word, the whole ma- 
chinery of government was distinct from, and independent of, 
the Turkish authority. Again and again has Mahomet Ali 
levied war and made peace, without any reference to the Divan 
at Constantinople, ot | without any plea or pretence that he had 
exceeded his authority. Much of the territory which he governs 
never was, at any period of the Ottoman history, subjected to 
the Porte, nor has the Porte ever interfered in the slightest de- 
gree with the treaties made between Mahomet Ali and the 
various countries in Africa and. Asia with which he has been 
called on to negotiate. Even the gold and silver coinage of 
Turkey has no currency, and is scarcely ever seen in eee 
portion of the Pacha’s dominions; and though the Egyptian 
monies do bear the Sultan’s cypher, it is always associated with 
the date of Mahomet Ali’s reign. In the regulation of the cur- 
rency, the Porte has never been consulted. It is fixed bya 
standard promulgated by the Egyptian government, which decides 
on what conditions the coins of ‘Turkey shall be received in the 
districts governed by the Pacha. All the Powers of Europe 
sent their diplomatic agents to the court of the Pacha to discuss 
a thousand topics, to protect a thousand interests, which shouid 
be discussed and protected at Constantinople alone, if the de- 
pendence of Mahomet Ali was of the character which is so often 
assumed by the interested and the ignorant. The policy now 
pursued is an attempt to replace, by substantial and military 
possession, the shadowy and somewhat mysterious influence of 
the Caliphate, in countries almost wholly emancipated. The 
result will probably be that both the prestige of the past, and the 
possession for the future, will be overthrown together, and that 
the disproportioned efforts which the Porte will be called upon 
to make for the support of its authority in remote and ill-affected 
provinces, will bring about its earlier ruin and final overthrow in 
provinces adjacent to the capital. In these it might have long 
maintained itself, but for the interference of impassioned and 
injudicious friends,—friends whose theory is, that ‘Turkey, weak 
and wretched, can rule over more territory than she could govern 
Vou. XXXV. No. I. P 
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when she was glorious and strong, The exhausted camel (to 
use an Oriental image) that can scarcely drag on under the 
heavy burthen of his embarrassments, is to be helped by having 
an additional weight permanently placed upon his shoulders, with 
the assurance that his Russian, Austrian, Prussian, and British 
drivers will prop him up and aid him on his journey. Yet 
already there are some symptoms of weariness, and the time is 
not far off when three of the cameliers will find their task more 
laborious and less profitable than they had calculated on, But 
the other—the Russian friend and protector—is not likely to 
abandon the privilege of guardianship; the promises he has 
made, he will take care to perform. 

The principal political mistakes of Mahomet Ali have grown 
out of his too intimate connexion with the Porte, and of his having 
needlessly associated himself with the embarrassments and follies 
of the Sultan. When Turkey was at war with most of the powers 
of Europe, he had a fair opportunity for detaching his fortunes 
from the falling fortunes of the Ottoman empire. At the de- 
mand of the Porte, he took possession of the ak 1825, and 


drew down upon his interference the indignation of Christendom. 
It cost him multitudes of men and large sums of money, and 
gave him neither security at home nor influence abroad. So 


again his fleet was blended in common destruction with the 
Turkish fleet in 1827 at Navarin. He has been heard to lament 
that his deference to the authority of the Sultan had made him 
a party to the Sultan’s quarrels; but in these, as in every part 
of his history, the existence of strong Mahometan prejudices in 
his mind will be found to account for conduct not reconcilable 
with his great sagacity. 

Some light will be thrown on the whole of the Oriental ques- 
tion by comparing the proceedings of the two great actors— 
Mahmoud the Sultan, and Mahomet the Viceroy. The tasks 
which they had each to fulfil were analogous; the evils they had 
each te remedy had a striking resemblance : each felt the presence 
of civilized Europe, and its growing influence in the East; the 
necessity of shaking Mussulman prejudices, and of introducin 
something like intelligent and orderly government,—of control- 
ling or eradicating those anarchical Someone which impeded the 
action of all regular administration. Now, with similar objects 
to be accomplished, how differently did the two actors proceed. 
At Constantinople, the Janissaries, who had long overawed the 
government, were destroyed by a cold-blooded massacre; but 
no power had been created to fill their place, and the Sultan was 
left in a state of unprotected helplessness. By a similar act of 
butchery, the Mamelouk Beys were a in Egypt; but 
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Mahomet Ali had provided himself with a military foree to super- 
sede that which he overthrew. A regular army had been long 
training in the remoter provinces of Egypt, where the introduc- 
tion of European military education could be accomplished 
without exciting the opposition of Mussulman fanaticism; and 
they were introduced into Cairo to obey the commands, without 
menacing or overawing the authority of the executive. 

Many of the reforms introduced into Turkey by Mahmoud 
were of a frivolous and useless character; and er Rag which 
might have been salutary if prudently adopted, served only to 
awaken the fanatical opposition and to wound the religious pre- 
judices of the Mussulmans. Where corresponding changes were 
sanctioned by Mahomet Ali, he took care not to shock the feel- 
ings of the population. For example, when, in order to introduce 
the military usages of western Europe, it was necessary to change 
the uniform of the Mahometan soldiers, Mahmoud at once insisted 
upon the use of the frock coat and the Frank pantaloons. In the 
minds of the ‘Turks both were associated with notions of Christian 
degradation. Compared with the Oriental costume, that adopted 
by Europeans in general is naked and graceless ; nor was it ne- 
cessary or wise to change, by an arbitrary decree, the dress which 
had been sanctioned for ages for one so inconvenient as that 
which was ordered to replace it. Mahomet Ali also felt that the 
loose robes and long garments of the East would never accom~ 
modate themselves to the evolutions of regular military tactics ; 
but he caused a costume to be worn which wounded no preju- 
dices, which was connected with no sense of degradation and dis- 
honour, which was at the same time well suited to the profession 
of arms. 

So again, in carrying out a system of religious toleration. 
Under both Mahmoud and Mahomet the condition of the Chris- 
tian population was very much meliorated. But the Sultan 
stopped short at the point where toleration might have been of 
the highest importance to his interests. He relieved the Chris- 
tians from persecution, but he never advanced them to power. 
He lost the benefit of the knowledge, the activity, the influence, 
the varied aptitudes of the Rayah races; while Mahomet Ali, on 
the contrary, both in Egypt and in Syria, raised Christians to the 
highest dignities;x—made an Armenian Christian (Boghos Bey) 
his prime minister and principal adviser in Egypt, and Bahri 
Bey (a native Christian) the civil governor of wt bi 

Among the most important practical and substantial benefits 


which we have received from the RE ae of Mahomet Ali, 


but which had no existence under Turkish rule, the secure, and 
speedy, and regular communication with the East Indies is not 
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the least. Before his reign there was no safety beyond the walls 
of Egyptian tewns; but under his protection the desert has be- 
come as little dangerous as the most frequented road in Europe. 
And not only has he allowed the communications to be esta- 
blished,—he hei often lent the most efficient aid. Thousands of 
his camels have gratuitously conveyed our coals to the Red Sea, 
when our agents could find no other means of transport. His 
foundries have repaired the damages done to the engines of our 
steamers; his officers have again and again rendered highly va- 
luable services; no tax or toll has ever been levied on letter or 
on traveller; in a word, he has acted as if himself and his 
country were the recipients of the glory and the profits of one of 
the most important evidences which modern times afford of the 
march of knowledge and the progress of mind. With every motive 
that pride and revenge could prompt, the Indian mails have not 
been retarded or perilled fora moment. If they have been ar- 
rested, it has been by British ambassadors, admirals, or agents, 
but not by the Egyptian Viceroy. 

Both the Turkish and the Egyptian portions of the Ottoman 
empire owe most of their sufferings to the long-existing misun- 
derstandings and hostilities, whose consequences have been the 
exhaustion of both. ‘Turkey has been ruined by the attempt to 
govern countries remote from her capital, and of which her 
tenure has been fragile for many generations: her tenure was 
fragile even in the days of her strength, and, of course, became 
feebler with the decline of her power. Wise policy would have 
sought for such aid from the Arabic portion of her so-called do- 
minions as she was able to red | negotiations, or hold by 
her own unassisted means. Even wt be nations cannot recover 
remote dominions which they have once lost. England has 
resigned herself to the separation of Northern, as Spain is sub- 
mitting to that of Southern America. No European combina- 
tion can restore a dominion which has substantially passed away, 
—passed away, not only by a succession of military conquests 
but by the force of social circumstances, by the creation of new 
interests, by the establishment of another nationality. Foreign 
intrusion mays without doubt, unseat the E yptian power In 
Syria; but, do what we will, we cannot coveted the Turkish 


power. It was always abhorred, even when it was strong enough 
to make itself obeyed; but now that its decrepitude brings with 
it only contempt and scorn,—how is it to be maintained? By 
foreign influence? Foreign influence, which it is the avowed 
purpose of the treaty to supersede. 

Among the most prominent causes of the decay of nations 
are the attempts they make to govern remote regions, to which 
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they can offer no protection, and which they desire to hold for 
the sole purpose of depredation and oppression. The pride of 
dominion and the lust of power seem not to be controlled by 
any sense of weakness. Solon our contest with the United 
States, as during the idler struggle of Spain to retain her 
American dominions, how often did national pride and folly ex- 
claim, * Shall we be despoiled of our fairest provinces? Shall 
we surrender our richest possessions?” Yet now, who doubts 
that the vain attempts of the metropolitan governments to keep 
what had been broken off from them by the irresistible momentum 
of necessity, were prolific causes of suffering and exhaustion ? 
We are now engaging 'Turkey—wretched, poverty-struck, pro- 
tected Turkey—in the same hopeless struggle, and it requires 
no prophets to foretell that the struggle will be attended with 
the same hapless results. Weare doing more than this. We have 
aa ed ourselves to encourage and support her in maintaining 

er lost dominion. Our engagement conducts us into regions 
of interminable perplexity. We shall be perpetually called on 
to help the sovereign in domestic broils with his subjects. We 
shall first doubt, then hesitate, then resist, for opinion will not 
long tolerate our costly intervention; and then the Porte will 
naturally turn to Russia for aid—to Russia, which has an interest 
in intervention, which we have not, but rather a directly con- 
trary interest—and to Russia the affairs of Turkey will be left. 
Her adjacency gives her the means, her policy the will, 
her treaty the right to interfere, and the fortunes and fate of 
Turkey will be transferred to her hands. 

It is one of the characteristics of heedless policy that it loses 
sight of those who are principally onamanh The quarrel is 
about Syria—have the Syrians been consulted? Our affection 
for them—our interest in their happiness, has been displayed by 
the very brotherly and beneficent course of destroying their 
towns, and massacreing their people. We do not inquire whether 
they like to be governed by the ‘Turks—we do not even inquire 
whether the Turks can govern them, but decide at once that the 
Turks shall govern them, because that suits our notions of the 
fitness of things. Unfortunate Syrians !—banded from ‘Turk 
to Egyptian and Egyptian to Turk—well may they exclaim, 
“A ~ ha upon both their houses!” well may they curse the 
meddlers who 


‘¢ Make a desert, and then call it peace.” 


There is something very repugnant to true courage, as there 
is to humanity, in the service which our navy is called upon to 
perform. To bombard defenceless places, to ravage long lines 
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of coasts, is after all very inglorious warfare. The laurels gathered 
in fields like these have neither freshness, nor beauty, nor dura- 
tion. The strength that is exercised for elevating and improving 
the condition of the human race, is an attribute in which a nation 
may glory; but to use power for the mean and malicious pur- 

oses of desolation and destruction, is most dishonouring and 
+ parge What would be our judgment,—what our emotions, 


if our towns were ruined, our ports blockaded, and our people 


murdered by foreign invaders, on the plea that they came to 
settle our internal disputes ?* 





* It has long been held lawful by governments to do evil that good 
may come, but itis worth while to put on record the amount of evil which, 
in this instance, a British Cabinet has thought it lawful to commit for the 
problematical good of keeping the Russians out of Constantinople, an object 
in which, after all, we may not be finally successful. Wecopy the following 
account of the destruction of St Jean D’Acre from the Globe :— 

“ At twenty-five minutes past four, the action being at its height, a terrific 
explosion took place in the town, which for a time wholly concealed it and 
the southern division from view; its appearance was truly awful, and I can 
compare it to nothing but as if a huge yew tree had suddenly been conjured 
up from the devoted town—it hung for many minutes a mighty pall over 
those hundreds it had hurled into eternity, and then slowly, owing to the 
lightness of the wind, drifted to the southward. It proved to be the explosion 
of the principal magazine of the place, one-third of which it has destroyed, 
and, from a whole regiment having been quartered in a khan immediately 
adjoining, it is supposed from 1,500 to 1,700 soldiers perished in the ruins, 
besides a number of camels, horses, bullocks, and deta.” 

“ The town is one mass of ruins; the batteries and most of the houses 
literally riddled all over; the killed and wounded lying about in all directions ; 
lifeless trunks cut asunder; some without heads, others without legs and arms. 
Hundreds dying from the blood flowing from their wounds, and no one near 
to help them. ‘The scene was truly awful! Almost every gun has been ren- 
dered useless, many upset, and most of them having a shot or two through 
their carriages; killed and wounded about in all directions—a sad sight. 
From this we went up into the citadel, a very strong and almost impregnable 
place; from this through a mosque, the stores and magazines, and then on 
to the crater, for I cannot use a more appropriate word; the quantity of 
powder was immense, the precise number of tons uncertain; but the space 
destroyed covers one mile, the number of killed by the explosion above 
1,200, besides cattle, horses, &c.; in many places on the cinders I passed 
six and eight bodies, lying over and beside each other. In one place we 
counted thirty donkeys dead, having been tethered in a square ready to 
carry shot, &c., to the distant guns, cattle and horses half buried. Indeed, 
no one in the fleet ever witnessed such an extensive explosion. In the town 
there is not one house without many shot holes in it, nor one habitable. I 
could not have imagined a city so completely destroyed, and was really glad 
to find myself again on board.” 

Subsequent official accounts state that the explosion destroyed two whole 
os gee formed in position, and every living thing within 60,000 square’ 
" Acre was taken on the 3rd November, 1840, after remaining eight years 
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Let it not be forgotten that this attempt to deliver the Syrians 
over to the Turks is really a design to deliver them over toa 
foreign and invading despot. A very large proportion of the 
Syrian population do not profess the Mohametan faith, and 
almost the whole of them are ignorant of the Turkish language. 
To the south of Aleppo nothing but Arabic is spoken. The 
power which affinity of language gives to a government is great, 
and the Arabic language is in itself a power, and a mighty power 
in the Kast. As all translations of the Koran are prohibited, 
as the Turks, the Persians, the Nubians, and indeed every part 
of the Mussulman family, must listen to the teachings of the 
Holy Book in its original language alone, that language is in 
itself an instrument of considerable influence throughout the 
Mahometan world. It is to a great extent the representative 
of civilization. The best of the knowledge which exists in the 
East is discoverable only in an Arabic dress. The faint glimmer- 
ing of true philosophy, the best treatises on the medical art, 
admirable works on mathematical science, and even books on 
ethics not wholly without merit, are to be found in the Arabic 
tongue. Arabie undoubtedly occupies the most advanced posi- 
tion in Oriental progress. ‘The ‘Turkish is the most backward, 
not to say the most brutal, portion of Islamism. Its influence is 
unassociated with improvement in any shape; it rules by the 
sword, and legislates by the bow-string. 

We have been using for the furtherance of our purpose two 
instruments in Syria—they are both full of danger—insurrection 
and bribery. We have offered arms gratuitously to a disarmed 
and warlike population, and they have ae them. But it is 
an experiment perilous to our policy. The disarming of the 
Syrians by Ibrahim Pacha in 1836, was the most remarkable 
evidence of the power of his name, and the extent of his 
influence. It was a daring and —— act, but its con- 
sequences were, on the whole, favourable to peace and order. 
From that period the tranquillity of Mount Lebanon has not 
been disturbed; no bandit deeds, no extensive plunderings, 
no resistance to authority, have been witnessed. Under the 





in the possession of Mahomet Ali. Geramb, in his ‘ Letters from Palestine,’ 
writes (June 10th, 1832), “ Acre has just surrendered ; I hear the reports of 
thuskets fired in token of rejoicing. Among the Christians there are many 
who shout for joy in the hope of being rescued from oppression.” 

When Napoleon failed before St Jean D’Acre, it was defended by the 
British. We were then the ally of Achmet Pacha, surnamed Djezzar, or the 
Butcher, who,‘ although nominally a servant of the Sultan, was really the 
independent governor of Syria, and whose system of government was to pluck 
out the eyés, and cut off the ears and noses, even ofhis own ministers, 
when they offended him. 
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strong arm of the Egyptian rule there has been no outbreak of 
violence. ‘The sway of Egypt was hard, but it was submitted to 
by the population. But now that the Syrians have again obtained 
the instruments of offence and defence, and that they are to be . 
handed over to a power anti-national and decrepid, who can 
doubt the result? The sway of the Turks will be—what the 
sway of the Turks has been for generations—brutal and feeble, 
violent and ignorant, oppressive and contemptible ; and Syria, a fit 
representation of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman 
empire, will, through years of anarchy and civil war, probably 
move forward to a wild independence, but not until she has 
caused new miseries and new sacrifices to the Turkish dynasty. 

And we, in the progress of our most beneficent and Christian- 
like policy, what have we been doing? Devastating the towns, 
and murdering the people of Syria. Our sailors and our marines 
have been exhibiting their heroism by attacking the defenceless, 
by ravaging the coast from Scanderoun to El Arish, by turning 
esperee cities into heaps of ruins, by compelling the peaceful 
inhabitants of the coast to fly into the mountains, by disturbing 
the peasant in his tranquil labour, by stopping all the operations 
of friendly intercourse, by arming the fanaticism of the Christian 
against the fanaticism of the Mussulman—the Arab against the 
Druse—the Turk against the Syrian. In regions where com- 
merce was gradually spreading her benignant influence, and 
where tranquillity and peace might soon have covered the land 
with fertility and happiness, we have unleashed all the demons 
of discord and disorder. 

We are told that the glory is great, the policy is wise, and that 
the expense, as far as England is concerned, will prove trifling. 
The fact is far otherwise, but we must wait a little to see what 
will be the result of the policy, what the amount of the glory, and 
what the cost to ourselves, as well as to others, of the sodiliag 
It is said that, compared with the results, a small number, a mere 
handful of men, have perished. We have other accounts to 
settle—with pestilence and plague, and unanticipated troubles. 
It is easy to plunge downwards into any abyss, to penetrate 
even into “ Egyptian darkness ;” but to return, but to retreat 
—that difficulty has not yet been weighed. 

Instead of fanning the flame of hatred between the Sultan and 
his so-called vassal, we ought to have struggled above all things 
to have brought about an amicable settlement between them ;— 
to have adhered to, and openly pledged ourselves to maintain 
the treaty of Kutayah—to See prevented any violation of the 


status quo estabiished in 1833. We ought to have used peace, 
not war—conciliation, not violence, as our instrument. It 
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would have been easy to make Mahomet Ali one of the firmest 
supports of the Ottoman empire; at all events, to have given 
the Ottoman power some chance of prolonged existence, by 
* procuring for it tranquillity, and stopping the progress of ex- 

bastion to which it is now condemned. It would have been 
wise to have used the acknowledged talents, the organizing 
genius of Mahomet Ali, as supports to the Sultan. A treaty 
of amity between Egypt and the Porte, to which the Euro- 
pean Powers might have been parties, would have brought 
to Turkey the very auxiliaries of which she most stood in 
need. The separation of Greece had deprived her fleet of 
its most efficient mariners. The Egyptians, whose daily exist- 
ence is almost amphibious, would have filled up the blank. The 
success of Mahomet Ali in organizing ae 4 armies out of 
Mussulman materials, would have been an encouraging example 
to the Turks. A fusion growing out of common interests and 
common objects would even have been effected, and the two 
great families of the Moslem race, the Turkish and Arabian, 
might have blended in an integral mass. 

t eannot be denied that the Arabic races have in the present 
century exhibited a vital principle which has been visible in no 
other portion of the Mussulman family. Sound policy would 
have associated our interests with theirs. While Turkey was 
exhibiting the most lamentable evidence of decrepitude and 
decay, Egypt had been rising into strength and importance. 
Our influence in the ancient seat of dominion was small, and 
always counteracted by the more active, the more adjacent in- 
fluence of Russia. But in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, we had really 
no formidable competitor in the field. ‘The affection of Mahomet 
Ali for Englané is notorious to every one who had ever had any 
opportunity of judging of his conduct and character. The country, 
situated midway between Great Britain and her immense Indian 
territories, had become—thanks to his friendship and to his power 
over the tribes of the desert—the great and the safe high road 
for our countrymen and our correspondence, so that the Indies 
of the East were become nearly as accessible to us as the Indies 
of the West. Mahomet Ali always believed that we should feel 
the value of his alliance. In spite of every attempt to awaken 
his jealousies and his fears, he ee allowed us to erect hotels in 
the desert, and without levying a contribution on a traveller, or 
a postage on a letter, to use his territory for every purpose which 
could facilitate communication. So strong were his attachments 
to England, that he resisted the most tempting offers which were 
made to him to take a part with the French in the invasion of 
Algiers, though they were willing to purchase his co-operation on 
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almost any terms. When he first determined to subject his army 
to European discipline, and to introduce the military organization 
of - the civilized world, he applied to Great Britain for officers, 
and his application was negatived. He then availed himself of 
the services of the French. So, on creating his navy, he ad- 
dressed himself to the English government to obtain the aid of 
our naval intelligence. He desired that his military marine 
should be trained by British instructors, but his request was 
rejected; and on its rejection he obtained from the French 
ministers all the information and aid which he required. We 
have lad numerous occasions of conciliating the Pacha, of asso- 
ciating his interests with our interests, of directing his course, 
and deciding his policy. These oceasions have been sadly 
neglected, and we have forced him to look out for other alliances, 
arid to regard us as having towards him no purposes but those of 
hostility, no feelings but those of ill-will. 

Arabia was lost to the Caliphate of the Holy Cities in tlie 
hands of the heretical Wahabees, when Mahomet Ali was called 
on, at his own cost, to reestablish the Sultan’s authority,—the 
Sultan himself being wholly unable to do so. Mahomet Ali suc- 
ceeded, and the Pachaliks of the Hedjaz, Nejd, and Yemen, com- 

rising Mecca and Medina, were conferred upon his son Ibrahim. 

t is part of the profound policy of the treaty of July to restore 
Arabia to the decayed authority of the Sultan. The folly of this 
arrangement will be soon manifest. Arabia is necessarily de- 
pendent on Egypt—dependent even for subsistence. It can 
only be reached by harassing marches over the Syrian deserts, 
or by Egypt and the Red Sea. It was even held with difficulty 
and at heavy cost by Mahomet Ali; but while held by him in 
his character of vassal, the holding linked the Caliphate with the 
sacred cities. The link is of no small importance in the Mussul- 
man economy. Pilgrimage to these cities is of all rites. the 
most distiguished—of all religious duties, a visit to the Kaaba 
is the most honouring to a devout Mahometan. That link is 
about to be broken, for it is certain that the Ottomans cannot 
inaintain themselves in Arabia; and certain, too, that the heretic 
Giaours can there give no support to the “integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire.” The unchecked fanati- 
cism of the Mussulman world would burst upon the Christian 
allies who should pollute the capitals of Arabia with their pre- 
sence. 

It has been strangely averred that the treaty of July was 
signed in order to damage and control the influence of Russia, 
to rescue Turkey from her tliraldom, and to establish the pro- 
tection of all the powers, in lieu of the patronage of one. Is it 
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forgotten that the treaty is itself a Russian conception, and is 
considered in Russia as a masterpiece of Russian diplomacy 
in the furtherance cf Russian objects—that its acceptance a been 
urged on England by all the influence that Russia could bring 
to bend --thint it was the Russian party at Vienna and at Berlin 
which decided the doubting policy of the Austrian and the Prus- 
sian governments? ‘To the objects of Russia no one can be 
blind. To dissever England from France, to break up a union 
which, while it lasted, would be the mightiest barrier, the most in- 
controvertible security, against any we re of the peace of 
Europe, was her primary purpose. ‘To destroy the power of 
Mahomet Ali, to prevent an amicable settlement of the Turco. 
Egyptian a was, though an important, only a secon- 
dary consideration. France and England, united against Russia, 
might effectually have controlled her influence at Constanti- 
nople. The disassociation of France from England restores 
Russian ascendancy in the Divan. By nothing but a friendly 
understanding with France can the views of Russia be there 
thwarted. She works by the well-known Oriental instruments 
of policy. In the universal corruption of the Turkish authori- 
ties she will find, as she has always found, abundant elements 
for carrying out her projects. She waits till time shall have 


dee them for development. Any nego of her revenues the 
Z 


ar can apply without risk, and without responsibility, to the 
furtherance of her designs. She but “ bides her time,” and that 
with admirable patience and discretion. Into the field of bribery 
we cannot follow her. Neither the voices of the people nor the 
votes of parliament will allow a British cabinet to fight with cor- 
responditig weapons. Of the extent to which Russian agency 
has undermined the authority of Turkey, of the amount of hidden 
influence of which Russia disposes, of the multitude of her hired 
and ready agents who are distributed through the Ottoman 
dominions, every traveller in the Levant must have seen evi- 
dence glaring as the noonday light. She is omnipresent in Tur- 
key—always at hand and always ready with her co-operation. 
Her policy is an ever-busy meddling, either with or without 
the aid of her allies, The only medicine she desires for her 
patient is, that he shall be kept from repose. To engage the 
Sultan in attempts to recover lost dominions—to lead him to 
enterprises which will exhaust his treasury and depopulate his 
edecan ae rouse his ambition, to flatter his ~ to occupy 
im and all his forces in costly attempts to establish his authority 
in the eastern parts of his so-called empire, in order that the 
western provinces—that Constantinople and European Turkey 
may be left unprotected, is the sagacious suggestion of Russia. 
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Full well she knows that his holding of Arabia and Syria will 
be a labour sufficiently trying to the strength of the Ottoman 
Hercules. 

But supposing our eastern policy to realize the fruits which 
its advocates anticipate, they will have been obtained at an 
enormous cost, at a sacrifice which the restoration of twenty 
Pachaliks to the Porte would never justify. Five-and-twenty years 
of peace had gradually softened down the national animosities 
between France and England. The tone of public feeling in these 
two great nations had been harmonising into mutual regard, 
commercial negotiations had been preparing the way to more 
intimate and more profitable intercourse, when, all of a sudden, 
the demon of discord is called in—suspicion, malevolence, hatred, 
take the place of confidence and amity, and we find ourselves 
leagued, not with the popular, but the despotic principle, and 
onr leading ministerial and reforming newspaper (the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’) declaring that 


“The European commonwealth cannot fail to look with great 
jealousy on the advancement of any doctrine calculated to undermine 
sovereign authority in any part of the world.” 


These are the doctrines of legitimacy avowed in all their 
nakedness. ‘To what may they not lead ? 

Aaticipating for a moment that the treaty has accomplished all 
the objects its authors proposed, what, we again ask, will be the 
consequences? ‘The Syrian population is armed against the Egyp- 
tians, the authority of the Sultan restored—at what price has 
this consummation been effected? By the shifting our alliances 
to the side of despotism—by the entering upon engagements 
leading us nobody can say where, and compromising us nobody 
ean prophesy how—by exciting against us the almost unanimous 
feeling of the French nation—of the conservative party, because 
we have placed the monarch and the monarchy in extreme 
—— the moderate party, because we have so lightly 
oroken away from their friendship and3communion, and so 
carelessly let loose the million ) owe. of discord —of the 
republican and democratic sections, because they see, in the 
treaty of July, nothing but a reconstitution, under the aus- 
pices of England, of the old confederacy against France. Is 
there any rational man who would not wish to take us back 
again to the day before that calamitous document received the 
signature of the foreign minister of England? Is there any 
lover of his country who would not wish that rash deed undone ? 

By that treaty the French alliance was sacrificed- with most 
inconsiderate levity. ‘The small importance which was attached 
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to that alliance, the disposition to rush into the arms of the 
despotic northern powers from the moment when they were wil- 
ling—and most naturally willing—to carry out the conservative, 
legitimacy-recognizing Palmerstonean policy, make one of the 
saddest portions of this sad history. It is, no doubt, easy to say 
that there was no intention to offend, no long-conceived purpose 
to irritate, no determination to make experiments on the long- 
suffering of an exciteable and mighty nation. But in the pecu- 
liar position of France, every courtesy, nay, every tenderness, 
was demanded. In Great Britain the Oriental question was 
little understood ; it had been little debated; men’s opinions 
were not compromised ; the nation had taken little or no part in 
the diplomatic discussion. Notsoin France. There the ques- 
tion had been the subject of long and repeated parliamentary 
contests. There an opinion—an almost unanimous public opi- 
nion—had been created. In the press, there was an all-pervad- 
ing unity of views. The policy of the government had been 
declared to the Chambers,—by the Chambers approved,—and 
their approval sanctioned by the — voice. ‘To the preju- 
dices even of France, every friend of peace would have made 


many concessions: but the whole course of the diplomatic cor- 
respondence shows a more and more determined alienation at 


every step. 

And our misunderstanding with France on this miserable, 
most miserable Syrian question, takes place at the time when 
a union of feelings and a growing national sympathy were about 
to consolidate themselves in a commercial treaty, which might 
have based a common policy on common interests—interests 
the most active and permanent. At the very moment when 
coldness and alienation first pervaded the cabinets, arrange- 
ments for a very large extension of our trading relations were 
on the point of being signed.* But what are such interests, 
—which only involve the well-being of millions, which give 
food to the labourer and profit to the capitalist, which fill a 
land with activity, which ened the blessings of peace to mul- 
titudinous homes, which give lasting strength and healthful in 





* A commercial treaty between England and France, of immense im- 
portance to the interests of both countries, had been announced for three 
months as virtually concluded, and required only the signature, pro forma, 
of M. Thiers, when the ninenianteaiing between the two cabinets broke 
out on the subject of Syria. Mr Porter, who was charged with the treaty 
jointly with Mr HI. L. Bulwer, delayed his departure from Paris for six 
weeks, in the hope that affairs might assume a more conciliatory aspect, 
but being still disappointed of obtaining the formal accession of the French 
Government, returned to London to resume the duties of his department, 
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fluence to whole communities,—what are these, when weighed 
in the balance against the personal piques and senseless bicker- 
ings of half-a-dozen intemperate men? On account of these, all 
horrors are to be perpetrated—great nations are to be alienated 
—war is to be let loose on the world. 

It is decided that Mahomet Ali shall not hold Syria. What 
if events shall show, as we have little doubt they will show, that 
it eannot be peaceably held by the Sultan, what would be the 
wisest policy to adopt? That policy might be marked out in a 
broad outline, the details requiring many local arrangements, 
but the basis should be to let the Syrians govern Syria. By 
what right do we deliver them over to the taxation and the op- 
pression of the Turks? Can the Porte protect them? Against 
whom? Why are they to be the tributaries of strangers who 
could not re-establish and cannot maintain themselves without 
foreign interference,—strangers who do not speak their language, 
and whose religion is most repugnant to the active, intelligent, 
and opulent portion of the population? If Mahomet Ali’s 
plea that he was able to introduce order and tranquillity, which 
the Turks were not—to establish toleration, which the Turks 
did not—to extend instruction, which the Turks neglected—to 
encourage agriculture and commerce, which the Turks despised 
—if this plea were no reason for allowing the government te 
continue in his hands, let it be transferred to the native popula- 
tion. The presence of the Turks will be the presence of dis- 
cord, the food of civil war, the excitement to insurrection, the 

erm of mischief, the seed of anarchy. It will be an all-pervad- 
ing element of confusion. Ere long Hebrew and Christian, Druse 
and Anassee, will be confederating against the common enemy,— 
the invading intruder. It will be discovered that political edi- 
fices can no more be built of dust and ruins than can prisons or 
palaces—that neither beauty, nor strength, nor vitality can be 
resuscitated from the dead, 

The retrospect of the last six months is sad and painful. The 
world was then at rest, and the recognition of the convention of 
Kutayah as the law of Europe r=, re prevented much blood- 
shed and misery ; would have held in chains all those hateful and 
malevolent passions—the humiliations and the threatenings—the 
words of malevolence which haye found utterance, and the deeds 
of mischief which are yet contemplated—the fruits, the bitter 
fruits of the Treaty of j uly. 

We are now told that the war is at an end; that Mahomet Ali 
has submitted; that our arms have been victorious, and our 
policy suceessful, If it be so, let us look at the laurels we have 
won—at the harvest we are about to reap. We have bombarded 
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Syrian towns; we have killed Syrians and Egyptians by thou- 
sands; we have armed marauding bandit chiefs, and have deli- 
yered over vast districts to misrule and anarchy. We have 
established Turkish sway among the Christians of the Holy 
Land, and indulge the chimerical* hope that the old Ottoman 
tyrants will cease to tyrannise; that barbarous oppressors will 
no longer indulge in the habits of oppression; that they have 
now the will and the power to introduce in Syria order and 
repose, where their former government was characterised by 
cruelty, imbecility, and corruption. We have armed the moun- 
taineers with weapons which they will undoubtedly turn against 
the intruders, whom we call their legitimate masters. In 
Egypt we have periled our communications with India, and 
have done our best to make the ruler on whom those commu- 
nications depend (once our cordial friend) our bitter enemy. 
We have shaken to its very basis—we have done our best to 
undermine and destroy the most energetic, the most organised, 
the most hopeful of Oriental governments: the only government 
indeed which had vigour in vitality, We have roused in France 
the indignation of a whole people for holding their friendship 
at so mean a price—for breaking up our alliance on so miserable 
a pretext. France has been humiliated, and she feels the humilia- 
tion, and feels it not the less because our abandonment has led 
her statesmen into a succession of errors. Our commercial ne- 
gociations are arrested, for we have wounded her proud suscep- 
tibility, and poured oil upon the almost extinguished flames of 
international enmity. Appearing to check we have in reality 
furthered the policy of Russia, who sees in the alienation of 
France and England the means of best advancing her own selfish 
ends. We have stopped short of a general war, but have opened 
the Pandora’s box of all those passions which are the parents of 
the pabulum of war, and which, represented by ‘an armed 
peace,” keep war still menacing our portals. A million of men 


* However wise or humane may be the intentions of the present Sultan, 
the following fact, given in a letter from Constantinople, will show the 
kind of instruments he must employ in subordinate capacities. The 
posetenent of the Captain has probably been owing to British inter- 
erence. 

“The commander of a Turkish frigate, which has brought here one 
thousand ig ng prisoners, being short of fresh water, compelled his 


prisoners to drink sea water, and more than a hundred of them died on 
the voyage. On arriving at Constantinople, about half of the prisoners 
were so ill that it'was necessary to send them to the hospital, where some 
of them die every day. The captain of the frigate has, for this conduct, 
been tried by a council of war, and sentenced to hard labour at the galleys 
for life.””—From the ‘ Globe,’ of Dec. 14, 1840. 
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have been called from the quiet pursuits of trade and husbandr 

to shoulder the musket and to draw the sword. Thirty millions 
of pounds sterling, oe the most moderate calculation, are to be 
extorted from the abject and suffering abroad and at home, to 


defray the cost of Pi armaments we have occasioned, to rebuild 
the towns we have destroyed ;—the penalty of nations for the 
freaks of the veo aan and ruling few. We have exhausted 
Egypt—we have desolated ak ain have disturbed Europe ! 
If this be success, what, we as X. 


is failure? 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Tue Cutture or tHe Beet, ann Manuracture or Beer Sucar. By David 
Lee Child. Weeks, Jordan, and Co. Boston.—The perusal of this little 
work has somewhat shaken the opinion we had before entertained, that the 
beet-root could never compete with the cane in the manufacture of sugar 
upon equal terms. The object of the author has been to collect all the in- 
formation that could be obtained upon the subject, and refute by facts the 
adverse statements advanced by a writer in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ;’ and it 
must be confessed, if Mr Lee Child has not altogether succeeded, he has at 
least made out a very strong case. His book contains a minute description 
of all the improved processes now adopted in the beet sugar manufacture, 
which will be extremely useful to those who may be induced to engage in 
trying the experiment in this country ; where, however, it will have to make 
head against popular prejudice and fiscal discouragements, amounting al- 
most to prohibition. The following extracts from the historical part of the 
work before us will show the progress of the manufacture on the Continent. 

“It is rather more than a century since Margraff, a celebrated Prussian 
chemist, residing at Berlin, made the discovery, that the beet contains a 
good crystalizable sugar. His attention was first attracted to the subject 

y the saccharine savour of the beet, and the crystaline appearance of its 
flesh when examined with a microscope. Having cut some beets into thin 
slices, he dried perfectly and then pulverized them. To eight ounces of the 
powder he added sixteen of highly-rectified spirits, and exposed the whole 
to a gentle heat in a sand bath. As soon as this mash was heated to the 
boiling point, he removed it from the fire, and filtered it into a flask, which 
he corked up and left to itself. In a few weeks he found that crystals were 
formed, which exhibited all the physical and chemical properties of cane 
sugar. Having submitted several other vegetable substances to the same 
treatment, he found that they all yielded sugar in different proportions, but 
none of them so much as the beet. 

“Tt was Achard, also a chemist of Berlin, who invented the first method 
of making beet sugar on a large scale, and at a moderate expense. He first 
announced this result in 1797. In 1799, a letter from him was inserted in a 
French periodical, entitled ‘The Annals of Chemistry,’ in which he gave 
the details ofhis method. He there stated the cost at 4} cents. the pound of 
Silesia ; about six cents. the pound avoirdupois; without counting the benefit 
to be derived from several residuaries. 

“Tn 1811, Mr Drapiez, of Lille, worked fifty-five tons of beets, from which 
he obtained 24 per cent. of brown and 1j per cent. of refined sugar. In the 
winter of the same year, an experimenter at Paris succeeded in obtaining 4 
per cent. from white beets, raised at a considerable distance from Paris, an 
without manure. This was the first essay in France which approximated 
to the results of Achard. It was made by Mr Charles Derosne, and was 
detailed in the Moniteur. It demonstrated how faulty had been the selec- 
tion of sorts, and the mode of culture. 

“ After the final overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, the price of refined 
sugar, which forms the chief consumption of France, fell to twelve cents a 
pound. Still, to the surprise of all, two beet sugar’ manufactories survived 
the shock of this reverse, tremendous indeed, but useful, because it demon- 
strated what never could have been done under the unnatural stimulus of 
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the “continental system,” that the beet sugar business possessed an intrin- 
sic value, rendering it capable of an independent existence, and raising it 
beyond the reach of accident, political disfavour, or caprice. 

“In France, in 1837, there were 542 beet-root sugar manufactories in 
operation, and thirty-nine in construction. It has recently been stated in 
the public journals, that the states composing the German Customs Union 
possessed, in 1838, eighty-seven factories in operation and sixty-six in con- 
struction. The production of the beet sugar factories averages about 
200,000 lbs. each, so that we may reckon for the 203 factories known to 
exist in other parts of the Continent besides France, 40,600,000 lbs. of 
sugar, making the total annual production of beet sugar in Europe about 
150,000,000 lbs. It remains to be observed, that in Austria and Italy the 
business has been commenced with great zeal. 

“ The sugar manufactured in France has invariably increased from year 
to year, unless it has fallen off in 1838-9, of which we have not yet the 
returns. 

1832-3 it was - 22,000,000 Ibs. 
SS a 33,000,000 
1834-5 44,000,000 
1835-6 66,000,000 
1836-7 . 107,000,000 
1837-8 - 112,000,000 

“Recently the duties on sugar imported from the French coloniés have 
been reduced, so that the protection of the beet sugar in France, which used 
to be about 4} cents, is now inconsiderable. It is probable that many fac- 
tories will fail in consequence of these measures ; and this we should not, 
the whole, consider an evil; for, in consequence of the great profits 
which, under good management, have been derived from this business, the 
rush of competitors has been prodigious. The withdrawal of those who 
have trusted to the goodness of the business rather than to solid capital and 
competent skill, will be a blessirig to the manufacturer who is possessed of 
those requisites, and no less to the country at large. We have no doubt 
Whatever that the business is destined to continue, and to flourish in France 
and throughout the Continent of Europe. 

“ We readily concede that, considered as a peecg wr ges te without 
giving any agricultural profits, or connecting itself with any agricultural 

provements, it is not yet proved that it would be very profitable; but that 


it is highly so when the manufacture is made subsidiary to Pp horgee and 


fills up the inactive season of the northern winter, we con 
and do not expect any intelligent person to deny. 

“ Suppose, however, that it should be found that the pulp is worth for 
poner making five times its value as feed for animals, or fat the processes 
and machinery of the manufacture should be so perfected that the ten or 
ten and a half pounds of saccharine known to exist in the beet, should be 
all extracted and crystalized; in either of these cases beet-sugar i 
would be highly profitable as a mere manufacturing concern. "Now, in fact, 
heither of these improvements is any longer hypothetical. In England, 
Mr Ryan has obtained a patent for making paper of beet-roots after the 
juice is expressed. We have seen various specimens of pasteboard, and of 
firm and durable wrapping paper, made of this new material. We are 
informed that good printing paper has been made chiefly of the same mate- 
rial, and it is confidently expected that fine writing paper will be produced. 
The immense and increasing demand for paper, an the vast commerce now 
carried on in rags, are sufficient proof of the importance of this application 
of the beet-root pulp.” E. 


ently believe, 
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Dramatic Works or Wycuertey, ConcREvE, VANBRUGH, AND Far- 
quHaR. E. Moxon, Dover street.—This is another of those handsome 
volumes for which all lovers of the drama have been placed under great 
obligations to Mr Moxon. We have here a collection of the works of four 
of the ablest dramatists who flourished at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and appropriately edited by Mr Leigh Hunt, perhaps the fittest 
person for the task to be found among English living writers. The success 
which has attended the revival at Covent Garden of Fletcher’? comedy of 
‘The Spanish Curate’ (first acted in 1622), is a proof that among these 
old plays materials exist which may be turned to valuable account. Few, 

rhaps, would bear to be represented on the stage in their original form ; 

ut many of them, with some little trouble of adaptation, may be fitted 
for the more refined and improved taste of a modern audience, without 
stripping them of those rich strokes of humour which rendered these 
comedies popular with our great grandfathers, and will yet cause them to 
outlive many generations. 

The introductory part of the work contains a biographical sketch of the 
four lives of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, an ry arquhar, besides a 
critical notice of their works. Mr Hunt says,— 

“« Of the four dramatists, it appears to us, that Wycherley was the most reflec- 
tive for reflection’s sake, the most terse with simplicity in his style, the most ori- 
ginal in departing from the comedy in vogue, and adding morals to manners, and 
the least so with regard to plot and character; that Congreve was the wittiest, 
the most scholarly, most highly bred, the most elalorate in his plots and language, 
and most pungent but least natural in his characters, and that he had the least 
heart ; that Vanbrugh was the readiest and most straightforward, the least super- 
fluous, the least self-reverential, mistrusting or morbid, and, therefore, with more 
pardon, the least scrupulous, caring for nothing but truth (as far as he saw it) and 
a strong effect; and that Farquhat had the highest animal spirits with fits of the 
deepest sympathy, the greatest wish tu please rather than tostrike, the most agree- 
able serenity of character, the best instinct in avoiding revolting extravagances of the 
time, and the happiest invention in plot and situation, and, therefore, is to be pro- 
nounced, upon the whole, the truest dramatic genius, and the most likely to be of 
lasting popularity, as, indeed, he has hitherto been. He has far surpassed them 
all, we believe, in the number of editions, and is certainly ten times acted-to their 
once,” 

Mr Hunt, in addition to his own remarks, has judiciously embodied in 
his notice the critical essays of Lamb and Hazlit: on the same subject, and 
thus left for the completeness of the volume nothing to be desired. W. 


Joun oF Procrpa; or, THE Brivats or Messtna: a Tragedy, in 
Five Acts. By James Sheridan Knowles. E. Moxon.—We agree with 
the author of this play, that the manner in which it has been got up 
reflects the highest credit upon the Covent Garden management. The parts 
have been well cast, and the scenery and dresses rendered all that could 
be wished. Mr Moore, to whom the principal character (John of Ser | 
has been assigned, is an actor of no mean ability, and he is ably supporte 
by Anderson, as Fernando. The dialogue between these two, in which the 
father discovers himself to his son, although long, is one of the most effec- 
tive seenes we ever witnessed. We have farely seen an audience more ab- 
sotbed in attention than during the progress of this Paes of the second act. 
The interest of the play is not equally well sustained throughout, and flags 
somewhat towards the end. It is, however, « good acting play, having at 
least the negative merit of not wearying the spectator before the curtain falls, 
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The plot, however, of the piece will not bear an after thought. The cha- 
racters are drawn without consistency, and the best of them fail to excite 
our sympathy. ‘The Governor, who at first appears as a benevolent old 
gentleman protecting an orphan boy, to whom he gives his daughter, turns 
out a monster, who hes ravished that orphan’s mother, and exiled and 
ruined his father. Fernando, who, in the second act, proves himself to 
have a spirit capable of being roused in a good cause, is, in the first act, 
described as coolly allowing his best friend to be hunted to death without 
an effort to save him. Poor Isoline who, when married to Fernando, still 
loves her father, the Governor, as if, instead of a murderer and ravisher, 
he had been one of the most exemplary of all possible parents, eventually 
sacrifices her husband to preserve that father’s life ; and when, at the close 
of the fifth act, all three fall dead upon the stage, we feel, on the whole, 
pleased to see them thus extricated from the embarrassment of their posi- 
tion, and glad that there is no surgeon by to give them a chance of 
recovery. 5: 


Tue Prays or Pumir Massincer, with Girrorp’s Notes. Templeman. 
Regent street: 1840.—This re-publication of Massinger in a convenient 
form, good type, and at the exceedingly low price of 13s., is a most timely 

resent to the public, and perfectly in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
m the twofold capacity of fulfilling the demand for cheap works, and that 
of supplying the obviously rising dramatic spirit with strong nutriment. 
When we look at the portly and expensive editions previous to this (and Mr 
Moxon's) and compare them, were it merely as placing these works within 
the reach of a larger number of persons than could ever have en to have 
possessed them, we must admit that this is a very important edition. But 
now, when cheap literature pours in upon us from all quarters, several 
minor tributaries rushing down, even in the form of mere gutters, to the 
great ocean of publication, and we are threatened with a deluge of ditch- 
water, it is some consolation to find that the pactolus of rivers—the bright 
golden stream of poesy—also pours down tumultuous from out the sides of 
the great Parnassus-mount, and no longer meandring silently into the houses 
of the “ wealthy and proud,” forming lakes only in rich libraries, comes 
oo and refreshing, in quiet streamlets, into the poorest of our huts, 
whereat the whole of educated man may drink. 


And Philip Massinger, with all his faults—and they are many and heay 
—was a poet! He possessed a ager of that divine inspiration, altho i 


the light which streamed from his pulpit did beam through grotesquely 
aes we windows, some of which were indeed hung with cobwebs and un- 
»rushed filth! But he was a poet—the last of that glorious band—the pride 
of England, called old dramatists. And Mr Templeman gives us Gifford’s 
Notes and Introduction, and Dr Ireland's Criticisms, and De Ferriar’s Essay 
on his writings; these make the edition more valuable than Mr Moxon’s. 
But we have a word to say to his editor. Although enthusiasm and admi- 
ration are allowable—some think necessary —qualities in an editor, yet surel 

truth, poor, despised, trodden down, rhetorically bespouted truth, is a sti 

higher quality! And can the editor (all editorial enthusiasm apart) consci- 
entiously aver that the late Mr Gifford was “a giant in literature, in criti- 
cism, in politics, and in morals, and an ornament and an honour to his 
country and to the age in which he lived!!!” (for this opinion is quoted 
by him with approval). A strange announcement amas snag though in- 
telligible when Gifford was editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ and was dreaded. We 
should say rather, having quite another feeling than editorial enthusiasm, 
that Gifford was a pigmy in literature, a nonentity in criticism, a coward in 
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politics, and a sensual, indecent bigot in morals; and for the “ ornamental’’ 
part, if it be true, God help the country and age! We have no space to 
enter into this question ; besides, a quoi bon? is Gifford not dead? is there a 
trace of his influence existing? is not all reverence for him departed from 
men? But of his criticism, we may take this very work, and we have therein 
a superfluous waste of conviction of his utter mcompetency to understand 
Massinger, or to feel any poetry beyond his own! 

His continual and lavish praise of Massinger’s versification proves how 
very limited was his knowledge of those endless harmonies and modulations 
which abound in Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. Massinger’s 
versification was correct, but mechanical; he was the Pope, not the Dryden 
of blank verse. But not to touch further on this matter, which would lead 
too far, and without which it remains a mere difference of opinion, let us 
take a specimen of Gifford’s correction, and one which he mercilessly ridi- 
cules Coxeter and Mason for not seeing. Massinger says (Virgin Martyr, 
Act iv, s, 3)— 

* Elysian joys thou might’st have tasted 
Hadst thou not turned apostate to those Gods.” 


Gifford says it should be read— 
“ Hadst thou not turned apostata to those Gods.” 


Now, is not the first line musical, and the second harsh? the recurrence of 
the ¢, in ¢a, ta, to, with the hitch necessary for its pronunciation, quite breaks 
up the rythm. 

Now for a critical objection. In the same play (Act v, s. 1) is a terrible 
scene, which the reader may turn to. The maddening laughter of the fiend, 
the incorporcity of whom increases the horror, quite unfixes the spirit of 
Theophilus, who says wildly — 

* He's at barley-break, and the last couple 
Are now in Hell. 
Search for him, All the ground methinks is bloody, 
And paved with thousands of those Christians’ eyes 
Whom I have tortured, and they stare upon me!” 


We have continued the lines that the reader may see the horror and mad- 
ness storming in upon his brain, thereby explaining the grotesque inco- 
herence of the former part. Upon this Gifford remarks, “This wretched 
copy of a wretched original, the hic et ubique of the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet,’ is 
much too puerile for the occasion and the character.”” O manly understand- 
ing! O great critic, believing only what it can feel and handle, seeing no 
further than the smoke of its own chimney, and denying all space beyond? 
Yet that there is an infinitude beyond the Gifford chimney one may reason- 
ably suppose, and into that infinitude his ‘improved spectacles” could not 
conveniently gaze. We could go on piling up absurdity after absurdity, but 
is not this one specimen sufficient? 

Are, then, the merits of Gifford as an editor reducible to a thin zero? No: 
his merits are great and substantial—if not a critic, if not an appreciator of 
poetry; he had a large fund of the necessary erudition, and indomitable pa- 
tience, and great acuteness, within his sphere; so far as his “ improved spec- 
tacles” reached, few men were keener-eyed ; only, alas! the greatest things 
came not within their focus! Nevertheless, honour to all merit; honour to 
all industry, be it simply of the grub sort. Gifford had to purify the text 
from all the dunghills and dusty, mouldy logs of wood accumulated by the 
exquisite ignorance of printers, and increased by the perverse ignorance of 
Messrs Coxeter and M. Mason. Truly this task had become Augean, and 
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required a brave, spectacled Gifford-Hercules to cleanse it; whose raeeiecion 
were increased in focus by the acrid bile and ferocious delight in detecting 
absurdity, until our Gifford-Hercules became the very vulture of commen- 
tators. However ridiculous all this, the result was, as he triumphantly 
asserted, “ the most perfect text of an old poet ever issued from the press.” 
This is something, and proves that Nature, whe does nothing in vain, meant 
kindly when she sent us a conceited Coxeter and an acrid Gifford-Hercules. 
We shall not attempt a criticism on Massinger. We do not love him well 
enough to hit off his the ~ in a few brief words, and our objections, 
as Paul de Kock’s Robertin says of the intrigue of his comedy, “ peuvent nous 
mener trés loin!” Let us then perform a more grateful task of delighting 
the reader with a beautiful passage or two. 
There is an involved subtlety and beauty in the following, which is very 
Shaksperian, and rarely met with in Massinger :— 
“ What a bridge 
Of glass I walk upon, over a river 
Of certain ruin, mine own weighty fears 
Cracking what should support me.” 


The bridge of glass does not here merely indicate brittleness, but also trans- 
parency, through which he sees his ruin. Another— 


“«T know Cleora fell too, 
Heaven’s help invoked in vain; the amazed sun 
Hiding his face behind a mask of clouds, 
Not daring to look on it! In her sufferings 
All sorrows comprehended !” 


In a different style— 


“ You abuse your fortune, 
To entertain her choice and gracious favours 
With a contrasted brow; plumed Victory 
Is truly painted with a cheerful look, 
Equally distant from proud insolence 
And base dejection.” 


“ The noble horse 
That, in his fiery youth, from his wide nostrils 
Neighed courage to his rider.” 


The following has been imitated by Moore and Keats— 


« By instinct he teach thee, 
And with such ease as love makes me to ask it, 
When a young lady wrings you by the hand, thus ; 
Or with an amorous touch presses your foot, 
Looks babies in your eyes, plays with your locks,” &e. 

Again— 

** O my mistress, quench not 
The holy fire within you, though temptations 
Shower down upon you: clasp thine armour on, 
Fight well, and thou shalt see after these wars, 
Thy head wear sunbeams, and thy feet touch stars.” 


Or this— 
“ The sunbeams which the Emperor throws upon him, 
Shine there but as in water, and gild him 
Not with one spot of pride.” 
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And, to conclude— 
** A thousand blessings dance upon his eyes.” 


Reader, do you meet with these lines for the first time? Procure a copy 
of Massinger, and you shall read thousands such, ‘“ beautiful exceedingly ;” 
—and for his faults, of course they cannot escape your penetrating sagacaty | 

G. I 


EDUCATION. 


Duten anp German ScHoors. By W. E. Hickson. 8vo. Cloth boards. 
Taylor and Walton, and H. Hooper.—This is an account of the present 
state of education in Holland, Belgium, and the German states, with a view 
to the practical steps which should be taken for improving and extending 
the means of popular instruction in Great Britain and Ireland. The first 
part of the work appeared in May last as an article in our pages (No 66 of 
the ‘ Westminster Review’) ; an article which was confined chiefly to the 
historical and statistical branch of the question, and to what related to 
= of administrative organization for popular instruction. A second part 

as now been added, defining the nature of education as required for the 
people, and comparing the systems and principles of instruction adopted 
abroad with the state of our schools at home. The remarks upon this sub- 
ject are arranged under the following heads :— 


1. Physical Education. 

2. Religious and Moral Instruction. 
3. Intellectual Cultivation. 

4. Industrial Training. 


_ We extract the following observations upon “ religious and moral instruc- 
tion,” embracing sentiments which cannot, we think, be too frequently 
repeated or too widely circulated. 


“ The necessity of religious and moral instruction for children is universally ad- 
mitted, and yet perhaps there is no part of the subject of education that is so little 
understood, or that is so seldom judiciously carried into effect. Here, too, the mis- 
take is made of confounding words with things; or, to use a scriptural expression, 
of substituting ‘ the letter which killeth for the spirit which giveth life.’ The 
error is in over-estimating the force of precept, and undervaiuing that of example, 
A man of irritable nerves and great infirmity of temper, with the cane constantly 
in his hand, is employed to teach children the lesson, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ A teacher who seems 
to love no one, and who, instead of winning the attachment of his pupils, is the 
object of their fear or aversion, is expected to impress this lesson upon the mind 
and heart of children. How can they learn to love who are governed by fear? 
The text ig, fixed by repetition in the memory, but the words have, in the mind of 
the children, no meaning, and never reach the heart. 

« Observation and reflection would convince every one that moral instruction 
in a catechetieal form, or in any other form of direct precept, has very little effect 
upon the conduct, compared with surrounding influences. To tell a boy not to be 
quarrelsome will not alter his conduct in the least if the example of his parents at 
home, or of his teachers at school, is always that of persons giving way to passion- 
ate outbreaks of temper and vindictive feelings upon the slightest occasions. * Do 
as they say, and not as they do, for they say and do not,’ is not a principle children 
can understand and adopt as a rule of conduct. Hence the superiority of the moral 
training of a Dutch school over that of schools generally in this country. It is 
not that their catechisms, or moral axioms, are better than our own, or that they 
make a greater show of them, but the moral lesson taught in the conduct of the 
teacher is better. He is less the master of his pupils than their friend, and they 
imperceptibly imbibe the same qualities which in him they love and esteem. 
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“ Moral training is quite incompatible with the old brutalizing system of 
coercion, still unhappily pursued in many of our schools. Children governed by 
fear become deceitful, and when inured to punishment, hardened, sullen, and 
revengeful. Such children make the men and women against whom society is 
obliged to provide penal laws, and to stand constantly on its guard. To remedy 
the evil, the first thing to be done is to dismiss the teachers who are unable to ap- 
preciate or act upon any other system of discipline. No good they can accomplish 
in the mechanical! arts of reading and writing can compensate for the mischief they 
create by souring the temper, crushing tie affections, and wounding the spirit of a 
child, The next thing is to employ teachers able to govern by kindness, and to 
gain the confidence of children—teachers who would mix with them in the play- 
ground, and take part in their sports. 

“ The whole secret of moral instruction lies in the art of awakening and strength- 
ening kindly feelings. Ail crimes productive of human misery are simply injuries 
to others; but where a spirit of kindness prevails, there is no disposition to injure 
others. Children who learn to copy from their teachers a kind tone, an affection- 
ate manner, a disposition to oblige, will neither quarrel nor fight, nor grow up in 
after years companions for the outcasts of society. Theft, violence, murder, malice, 
fraud, revenge, cannot flourish in the same soil where the affections have taken 
root: so true is the Scripture maxim, that ‘ love is the fulfilling of the law.’” 


The work before us has the merit of giving a really comprehensive view 
of the whole question in a cheap and readable form: (although handsomely 
got up, with caoutchouc binding, it is sold at the moderate price of half-a- 
crown), The author is one of the Commissioners of inquiry into the state 
of the hand-loom weavers, and few persons have had better opportunities 
of observing how closely the interests of the working classes are dependent 
upon the progress of a sound system of national education. The work is 


rendered complete by the addition of a tasteful elevation and ground plans 
of a design (by Mr Joseph Lindley) of a building suitable for the combined 
purposes of a day-school and lyceum. We hope the time is not distant 
when institutions upon the plan described will be found in every part of the 
United Kingdom. Ww. 


A Present rrom Germany; or, Tue Curistmas Tree. Translated from 
the German, by Emily Perry. London. Charles Fox.—Political science is 
still progressive, though a comfortable, easy Abbé Siéyes fancied he had 
“ achieved" it. To the three estates of the realm, described by our De 
Lolmes and Blackstones, and other such orthodox interpreters of the glo- 
rious British constitution, more modern research has added the discovery of 
the mightier fourth estate, dating from Faustus and his moveable types : 
the next revelation awaiting pan Poe is, that there is a fifth estate, greater 
than all, on which all the rest repose, from which they all recruit them- 
selves, for which they all work, of which they all are representatives, albeit 
only of the virtual sort. The vast baby interest is getting to rule us all. 
For it papas and mammas scheme and slave ; for it parliaments toil at ten- 
hour bills and education bills; for it author works with tired brain, and 
printer's devil with inky hand. It is great in Paternoster row. Its litera- 
ture lives without leave, asked or given, of the reviewers. Mother Hub- 
bard, Cock Robin, and Cinderella have outlived many a pamphlet, article, 
sermon, prize essay, inaugural oration, parliamentary speech, and will out- 
live many more ; the royal opera of Punch and Judy bids fairer for immor- 
tality than Lord Palmerston’s correspondence with M. Thiers; and the 
tragedy of the ‘ Babes in the Wood’ will still draw tears from little eyes, long 
after the tragedy of the Syrian war shall have come to its ereunt omnes. 
The fifth estate of the realm is a more potent dispenser of literary fame than 
all the others together. The older the world gets, the more it makes of its 
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little ones, and loves to warm its cold heart with talking to them and hear- 
ing them talk to it. How all this will end, we do not undertake to predict : 
let statesmen look to it in time; we confess we have our fears for the ba- 
lance of the constitution. 

The ‘ Present from Germany’ is not one of the publications of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. But there are true and good things 
in this world besides useful knowledge. Is it not good to dream dreams and 
see visions of Christmas-trees, laden with their rich and various fruitage of 
almonds and raisins, gold and silver nuts, magic nutcrackers, dolls, sugar- 
— harlequins aed ely kings, and to know all about fairies and fairy- 

om, and why the willow weeps and the aspen trembles, and what day says 
to night, and night says to day, and what makes the moon shine, and 
how fast it goes, and how the old! familiar earth looks up there? These, and 
other such pieces of lore, are here fresh as imported from the old fatherland 
of us all, for the special use and behoof of that not inconsiderable section 
of the human race whom this present Christmas of the year of grace 1840 
—_ find rejoicing in a recent emancipation from the nursery. Peace be 
with all happy hearts that delight in Christmas and Christmas-trees; and 
with every kind soul that makes them glad with visions of beautiful prin- 
cesses, good-natured fairies, and the other fair humanities of old nursery 

on. 

Without at all presuming to decide on what rightfully belongs to the 

jurisdiction of a higher tribunal up-stairs, we will oo say that the tales in 


this little volume do not appear to iis in every instance selected with the 
best judgment. We could like a few more of the willow and aspen legends, 
and colloquies of the “ fiery boy, Day,”’ with his “ quiet and modest sister,” 
though it should cost the sacrifice of a ‘ Fairy’s Gift,’ and a ‘ Victorine.’ 


In the educational morality of the latter “ beautiful and instructive dream,” 
there are certain grave heresies, against which we beg to enter our wakin 
protest, well assured that the said higher tribunal will confirm our critica. 
judgment. P. H. 


Lecrures on Naturat Putosorny. By the Rev. J. W. M‘Gauley, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy to the National Board of Education, &c. 
8vo. Dublin: Curry. 1840.—This work gives a condensed view of the 
principles of natural philosophy and chemistry, preceded by brief treatises 
on arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. It is the result of the author’s ex- 
perience as a lecturer to the teachers of the Irish national schools. As a 
text-book for seminaries’of education, or for persons attending lectures, it 
would be found useful; but the author did not intend it to be what is 
called a “popular treatise,” requiring merely a hasty perusal. He pre- 
supposes that the reader intends to study the subject, and that he brings 
to it some knowledge of the elements of mathematics. G. 


Fiast Exercises ror Cuttpren, 1n Licgut, Soap, anp Cotovr, with 
numerous Illustrations. 18mo. C. Knightand Co. 1840.—Nothing can 
be worse than the mode in which drawing is usually taught in schools and 
families. Each line of the master’s pencil-sketch is imitated, or rather 
travestied, without any feeling for its purpose as a part of the entire 

wing ; and when the lines are all made the master often finishes up 
the copy, otherwise it would be unintelligible. The same ignorance of the 
Pp s of lights, shades, and colours is exemplified when the pupil pro- 
c to colouring ; and similar touches are put in by the master to pre- 
vent the daub from being altogether ludicrous. Thus drawing, like other 
school tasks, is seldom resumed, when the immediate necessity of practis- 
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ing it has ceased, Its axirpendinaey value in promoting habits of correct 
ee A and good taste is entirely lost sight of. 2 
- Symptoms are now appearing of an eperenen te reason in turning the 
arts of design to profit in education. The ‘ Exercises in Light, Shade, 
and Colour’ will now, for the first time, enable any intelligent parent or 
teacher to lead children to the discovery of numerous important principles 
in drawing. Many exercises in shade and shadows, with common simple 
objects, are indicated ; considerable » pains are taken to explain simple and 
compound colours: a number of coloured plates, exhibiting the various 
mixtures of colours, are given ; and chapters follow on light and dark, and 
bright and sombre colours ; on similarity and contrasts between colours, on 
the perspective of colour, and on different sorts of light and their effects 
on golour ; reflection, &e., accompanied by coloured illustrations, and con- 
stant references to external nature for exercises and examples. Aided by 
ble experiments of this description, the drawing lesson would soon 
be found to have a meaning, and excite an interest; then, and then only, 
would it really prove useful. G. 


First Book or Drawine, being exercises for Children and some: Persons 
on the Slate and Black Board. 12mo. Edinburgh: W. and R. Cham- 
bers. 1840 


Seconp Boox or Drawine, including Perspective. By John Clark. 12mo, 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1840. 


Geocrarnicat Primer, with Maps. 12mo. Edinburgh: W. and R, Cham- 
bers. 1840. 


These works, like most of those published by Messrs W. and R. Cham- 
bers, are remarkable for the lowness of the price and the respectability of 
the matter. The ‘ First Drawing Book’ gives simple outlines of familiar 
objects, to be copied by young children on the slate or black board. It is 
well suited for its purpose, and is much the cheapest, and almost the best, 
of the very few existing works ofthe kind. The ‘ Second Drawing Book’ 
chiefly treats on perspective, and forms a good compendium of the art, at 
one quarter of the usual price. The ocunohy is a condensation of the 
most important information, and excludes the mass of unsuitable and irre- 
levant matter with which the common school geographies annoy learners. 

G, 


Tue Bari I Live on; on, Skercues or THE Kartu. By the Author 
of ‘ Teachers’ Tales.’ 18mo. Green.—This little work is intended by its 
author to precede works of instruction in geography, though we think it 
might be preferably used in conjunction with them. It consists of detached 
sketches and anecdotes of various parts of the world, told in a manner 
likely to excite interest in children. 


Grecian Stories. By Maria Hack. 12mo. London. Harvey and 
Darton. 1840.—This is a handsome edition of one of the most popular 
and best works on Grecian History for young persons. It is illustrated 
by many spirited wood engravings. 


Conversazion1 ItautaNne £ FRancest aD uso DELLE Fancruuze INGLEsI £ DELLE 
Case vt Epucazione. Di Carlo Alfieri, Professore di Lingua Italiana. Jeffs : 
Burlington Arcade.—We can most cordially recommend the above operetta 
to the attention of all ladies desirous of familiarising themselves with the 
idijometic and colloquial forms of the Italian language. We have seen no 
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hook equally well adapted to answer this end. We would direct the atten- 
tion of our young friends to the ter headed La Traduzione, and may as- 
sure them, if they will adopt the plan therein recommended, that they will 
spare themselves many perplexities. The dialogues are all sustained in a 
peculiarly easy and natural manner, and to a simple yet. elegant diction, 
credit on the mental refinement of the author, is added a pro- 
priety of sentiment no less creditable to his moral feelings. We can strongly 
recommend the adoption of the work, and wish the author all the success 
which it deserves. E, H. 


FICTION. 


Tue Hour anp tus Man; .@ Historical Romance, By Harriet Mar- 
tinegu. 3 vols. London. Moxon. 1841.—Under the above title, Miss 
Martineau has written an historical novel, founded on the most strik- 
ing incidents attending the formation of the Negro Government of St Do- 
mingo by the celebrated Toussaint L’Ouverture. The subject is new to the 
novelist, and almost equally so to the historian. Little justice was to be 
expected from French writers towards the authors of a revolution which 
expelled ‘the French from their most valuable colony, and repulsed their 
utmost endeavours to regain it; nor from the English of the same period, 
who were foiled in their designs on the island, ~ in great dread lest the 
British slaves should follow the example of their brethren of St Domingo, 
An impartial narrative of one of the most interesting events of modern 
times has therefore yet to be written; and the want will be more deeply felt 
now that Miss Martineau has contributed a few chapters respecting its 
n hero. 

egro heroes, and black statesmen and generals, sound strangely to the 
ear in this quarter of the world, and fearfully so across the Atlantic. Our 
realized idea of a negro is a black footman ; the Americans,, that of a cor- 
rupted slave. St Domingo has proved that heroism and statesmanship are 
not confined to one colour; and we are obliged to Miss Martineau for exhi- 
biting this fact. Still more are we obliged to her for showing the poetical 
and picturesque side of a large class of our fellow-creatures, with whom the 
best of us do not properly sympathise, from having only seen or heard of 
them in their debased condition. 

The novel commences with an insurrection of the negroes, in which 
Toussaint and the future slave leaders are introduced, and a night expedition 
towards the Spanish frontier is described. Having committed his family to 
the charge of his brother, a fisherman in a retired nook of the island, Tous- 
saint (who is opposed to the imsurrection) takes a command under the 
Spani ; but escapes back when the freedom of the blacks is proclaimed 
Lh French Convention, and then commences his extraordinary career. 

whole of this first part is very effective. The quiet slave-hut and its 
peaceful inhabitants, with which the book commences, and the beautiful 
seenery and domestic occurrences at the negro fisherman’s hut, contrast 
nirably with the clamour of the insurrection and the anxiety of the escape. 
All stirring events are admirably described; and Miss Martineau has suc- 
ceeded to a degree we could not have anticipated, in sustaining our interest 
in the principal character, which displays a rare union of energy, talent, and 
devotion to duty under its most painful demands. The other n leaders 
are drawn with spirit, and some scenes connected with them will not rea- 
dily escape from the memory. The correspondence of Christophe with the 
French authorities, given in the appendix, shows that chief to have been as 
well qualified to meet his opponents with the pen as with the sword, and is 
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one, among other proofs, that Miss Martineau has not indulged so much in 
the tone of exaggeration as the reader might at first be led to suppose. 

We cannot give unqualified praise to the domestic scenes. Some of the 
subordinate characters do not appear natural; and their conversations and 
reflections are often too fine, too didactic, and moralizing. A long episode 
of an old planter and his grand-daughter, though not ill told, conduces little 
to the interest of the story, and might have been greatly abridged. 

The fall of the hero through treachery, his passage as a captive, and 
long confinement in a French dungeon, are described with a minuteness 
which the interest inspired by the character fully justifies. They are read 
with mournful interest ; and we part from the leading spirit of the blacks as 
if we were losing a personal friend. 

It is no small compliment to the author that we feel dissatisfied by the 
conclusion of her book. We wish to know what success attended the endea- 
vours of Toussaint’s generals in completing his work; and we hope that a 
pen no less powerful will soon gratify this desire in an historical form.* 





* Excepting a chapter in an American work (Judge Jay on the American Colo- 
nization Society), we believe there is no published account deserving credit of the 
present state of Hayti. The narrative written by Mr Mackenzie some years ago 
is obviously not to be depended upon. The prejudices of the writer against people 
of colour were strong, and to his surprise he found in Hayti prejudices equally 
strong against himself as a white, for which he had not the good sense to be able 
to account, and thus neither party could understand each other. 

To the disgrace of the French, it must be said, that in 1825, many years after 
the Haytians had been in complete possession of their own government, a powerful 
French fleet appeared at St Domingo, demanding upwards of six millions sterling, 
(as indemnity to the old planters), on pain of ravaging the island. It is under- 
stood that very little of this amount ever reached the planters, and that the whole 
was an infamous job; but the payment of this large sum by instalments and their 
former defensive wars have most materially impoverished the island; while they 
have injured the people, by not only robbing them of all their available capital, 
but forcing upon them more of a military and despotic form of government than 
would in all probability otherwise have existed. 

France, however, has not been alone to blame, and to some extent she has made 
amends by settling a pension on the widow and children of Toussaint L’ Ouverture. 
As late as 1838, the American House of Representatives deliberately refused to 
entertain a petition in favour of official relations with Hayti; and to our shame 
be it spoken, while we recognize the petty South American States, and even (under 
circumstances which render the act questionable) the slave-holding state of Texas, 
we have hitherto hesitated to acknowledge the government of Hayti, which has 
been independent nearly 40 years, and is rapidly increasing in population, civili- 
zation, and valuable productions. It is true that we have had a consul in Hayti, 
but we have no commercial treaty with the government ; and such is the state of 
our relations with the island, that an Haitian vessel entering any of the ports of our 
colonial possessions is liable to confiseation. (We state this on the authority of 
Mr Scoble.) We believe an attempt at negotiation was opened last year, but on 
terms which the Haitian government deemed inadmissible. It is, perhaps, her 
fault that she has sent but one envoy to this country, who was drowned on his 
passage; but how much more worthy of England would it have been if, waving 
forms and etiquette, she had hastened to raise Hayti to her proper rank, and 
by opening British ports to her products, given a fair chance to the industry of the 
people, and to the success of the most interesting experiment connected with the 
coloured race upon which the attention of philanthropists has ever been fixed. * 

Hayti is, notwithstanding, one of our best customers; her imports and exports 
are as considerable as most of the West India islands; her population is in- 
creasing in an unexampled ratio; and that she will not be wanting in intelli- 
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Tue Dowacer, a novel, by Mrs Gore. Three vols. Bentley.—In the 
peculiar walk she has chosen Mrs Gore stands at the head of modern no- 
velists. As a writer of tales of fashionable life we believe she is without 
an equal. The field is a very confined one, and we at least are beginning 
to grow somewhat weary of wandering in the imagination within the 
charmed circle of Almacks; but since the public must and will have novels 
in which lords and dames of high degree figure as the principal characters, 
let them always be written by Mrs Gore. Her works are, at least, free from the 
adulatory spirit of some writers, who forget that the middle class, and not 
the great, are their real patrons, and who are incapable of directing the pub- 
lic mind to a higher worship than that of aristocratic distinctions. 

‘ The Dowager’ is not a novel which will bear a comparison with some of 
the best of Mrs Gore’s productions, but will yet repay the trouble of per- 
usal. It is founded upon a plot resembling that of Sheridan’s ‘ School for 
Scandal,’ but the consequences of idle and even malignant gossiping ap- 
pear to us rather drawn in caricature than shown in their legitimate results. 

The first volume is unusually dry, and it is kindness to the reader to 
warn him to begin with the second; informing him, by the way, that the 
dowager and her coterie are at the bottom of all the mischief which happens 
to the more amiable personages of the story, none of whom are so striking 
as to make it worth while to spend an hour in the introductory account of 
their birth, parentage, and education. 


Tue Lover’s Grave. A domestic tale founded on facts. 2 vols. 
Berger.— The facts alluded to appear to be those with which the public 
have been made already too familiar in the trial of Madame Laffarge. The 
object of the novel is the excellent moral, that wives should not be a party 
to the poisoning of their husbands ; we heartily agree that this is a sen- 
timent which cannot be too deeply impressed upon the female mind. 


Tue Voice or Conscience. By Mrs Quintin Kennedy. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Fisher, Son, & Co.—This is a religious novel; but the title chosen by the 
authoress as more acceptable to the class of readers for whom it is designed, 
is ‘ A Narrative founded upon Fact.’ The ground-work of the story is, that 
of a young man of strong feelings, but not very sound judgment, who is 
impressed by Wesley with spiritual convictions, and ultimately becomes a 
Methodist preacher, giving himself up to that entire abstraction from all that 
relates to secular concerns, which, with many good people, passes for religion, 
and is supposed to be a state of mind required by that wise and benevolent 
being who made the world they affect so much to despise. After a time, asin the 
case of all states of over-excitement, there comes a re-action. Our Methodist 
preacher is thrown into the society of persons who do not live quite after the 
manner of “ the straitest of the sects.” He is induced to believe, that to 
witness the representation of a play of Shakspeare is not one of the deadly 
sins ; he breaks cast, therefore, with his old connexion, and again abandon- 
ing himself to impulse, he rushes wildly from asceticism into the opposite 
extreme of folly and dissipation. Bankrupt at length in health and fortune, 
he is led to pause, and then former impressions reviving, the “ voice of con- 
science” comes in terror and remorse. This has been the history of many, 
and will continue to be that of thousands more, wherever the delusion prevails 





gence may be judged of by the fact that M. L’Instant, a coloured native of the 
island, who has resided two years in Paris, and there carried away the prize for a 
literary essay, is now engaged upon a translation of the present work for the benefit 
of his countrymen, —Ep, 
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that the way to promote the spread of trué religion is not to Giltivate the 
moral and intellectual faculties, but to work upon the imagination and excitea 
mofbid sensibility instead of appealing to the sober dictates of reason and judg- 
ment, Mrs Kennedy would have rendered good service if she had pointed 
out the true secrét of the aberrations she has described; but she has rather 
left them to be ififerred, or altogether mistaken their cause. Her remarks 
upon Ovér-education do not apply to any of the circumstances in which she 
places hef lero. The distaste of Trevanion for the society of his early com- 
——, Cornish minets, did not arise from his having too much knowledge, 
nit from their having too little. With these drawbacks, however, wé may 
add, that the tale is well told, arid even eloquently written. Mrs Kennedy 
has evidently some powers as a writer, and we are disposed to accept this 
work as a promise of better things. H. 


FINE ARTS. 


Tae Fine Arts in Enoianpd; tinit State aNp Prospects coNnsibERED 
RELATIVELY To NAtionat Epveation. Patt I. The administrative Economy 
of the Fine Arts: By Edward Edwards. 8vo. London. Saunders and 
Otley. 1840.—Mr Edwards’ design in this work is to suggest the best 
methods that can be adopted by the government and people of this country 
for the improvement and dissemination of the Fine Arts, using that tefm in 
its widest acceptation. In the course of his remarks, which display consi- 
derable knowledge and research, he adverts to the condition of our arts and 
manufactures, and examines the state of copyright and various fiscal obstfruc- 
tions to the progress of the arts. The following subjects are then treated of in 


some detail :—schools of design—public galleries, museums, and academies— 
national pictures and monuments—public works and buildings—associations 
for the encouragement of tlie fine arts, and the connection of national edu- 
cation with them. Little attention has hitherto been paid to many of these 
subjects in this country. Mr Edwards’ opinions a to be sound, and 


his recommendations judicious; and few persons 


peruse his book with- 
out adding considerably to their information. G. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Berr’s Famrny ATLAS, cOMPRisiNG MAPs EMBRACING ALL PARTS OF 
THE KNOWN Wortv. J. Betts, 7 Compton street, Brunswick square.— 
This is, on the whole, the best atlas we haye seen for ordinary ptitposes of 
tefetence ; large enough to embracé all places of the slightest interest or 
importanes to the British public, without being too unwieldy to be cotive- 
nienitly at aiiy thotiient taken froii a shelf and placed upon 4 drawing- 
Pootti table. e work has been got tip fipon the principle of producing 
at a ttioderate price (50s.) a selection of maps, setibeneda those countri 
especially to which, from various causes, the attention of the iihabitants 
of the United Kingdom is most ditected. Thus it contains excellent 8 
of all the British colonies, including Australasia, Western Australia, I- 
easter Australia, New Soutli Wales, Vati Diemeéen’s Land, and New Zea- 
laid. In all thefe ate 44 maps, coloured and admirably engraved upon 
steel plates, so that the nathe of the most insignificant town or port is ren- 
dered perfectly distinet; and ean be read with the utmost ease: Two ad- 
ditional maps would render the work before us all we could desire ; one, 
andther map of the world upon the néw projection published by Hughes, 
with Lotidon as the centre of one hemisphere, and the Antipodes the centre 
of the other (showing better than in any other map we have seeti the actual 
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relative situation of England with all parts of the civilized globe) ; and a 
map of the world upon Mercator’s projection, but extended, with the 


American Continent placéd on each side of the map, so as to show the 
relation of the Western coast of America to the Eastern coast of Asia. 


LAW. 


Remarks on Law Rerorm; addressed more particularly to the general 
reader. By William Smith, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister at law. 
Maxwell: 1840.—This is such a pamphlet as we have long wished to see. 
The question of Law Reform has usually either been treated bit by bit, on 
the principle of suggesting no more at once than could be carried at once, or 
it has been kept so completely in generclibus that although the existing sys- 
tem might be shown to be bad, it seemed as if nothing could be done to 
amend it except by beginning from the foundations and reconstructing the 
whole fabric. There was wanted a writer who, with the ——— knowledge 
of the existing law, but with the capacity also of distinguishing principles of 
universal legislation from the technicalities of a conventional system, should 
review the whole of our juriepradence, and examine how much of the ab- 
surdity which disfigures, and the complication which embarrasses it, is capa- 
ble of being removed in that piecemeal mode in which parliament legislates, 
and in a country like ours, or, at least, in the present state of general 
opinion, must legislate. . 

Mr Smith has attempted a portion of this task, and has executed it with 
a high degree of merit. He thoroughly understands his subject, he has the 
art of popular and lively exposition, and on the whole we know not any 
work where in so small a compass so great a number of important law 
reforms, practicable at the present moment, are pointed out, and the ex 
diency of them so briefly and forcibly, and at the same time popularly de- 
monstrated. The defects upon which he chiefly animadverts are some of the 
peculidrities of the system of pleading; some of the exclusionary rules of 
evidence ; the doctrine of feudal tenures, which, although now a mere mass 
of fiction, still continues to encumber, by the technical consequences which 
it involves, the whcle of our law of real property ; and the fact that three 
different and conflicting systems of law, administered by three sets of courts, 
(common law, equify, and ecclesiastical,) co-exist, insomuch that the very 
same property would often be assigned by these different systems to different 
persons ; and the unseemly spectacle is exhibited of one court giving relief, 
as it is called, from the disposition of property which would be lawfully and 
regularly made by another. The practical mischiefs of a most serious kind, 
arising from these defects in our legal system, are pointed out in a masierly 
mannet by Mr Smith. The following passage may convey an idea of his 
style :— 

“If any one expects, by a revision of our laws, to prepare a system so simple 
that évery man may acquité sufficient knowledge of it, that he who runs may read, 
that no body of professed lawyers will be requisite to conduct litigation or frame 
legal instruments, be is merely manifesting his total ignorance upon the subject. 
Jurisprudence, when it advances beyond those simple rules which are dictated by 
the general sense of what is just or unjust, becomes.in some measure arbitrary, arid 
inevitably complicate. Rules ate then to be laid down, which must be the result 
of a nice balance of opposite expediencies ; and when these, of, indeed, any other 
tules, are determined, innumerable cases arise, of which again it is difficult to de- 
cide whether they are incladed in the rules. But because jurisprudence must of 
necessity préseiit to our view a vast aid complex system, because it must admiit 
many distinctions, the value and importance of which cannot without much pre- 
yious.study be appreciated, is it therefore to be loaded with any foreign matter 
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whatsoever? Js this a reason for admitting and perpetuating a mass of erudition 
quite alien to the science itself of jurisprudence? Is it not rather a reason, since 
law must be difficult, for avoiding every needless cause of difficulty? Again and 
again I protest against the admixture, still too uent, of feudalism and anti- 
quarian lore with English jurisprudence. Why am I to be incessantly presented 
with an historical account of its origin as a sufficient reason for the actual exist- 
ence of the law which governs me? Doubtless, the antiquarian will be shocked, 
and denounce me as a man of rude, uncultured taste, if I dispute the necessity of 
reeording by existing laws the ancient feudalism of Europe. What! no trace left 
of past times? no pride of ancestry increased by the very framework of our juris- 
prudence ? all to be new and scientific? Our laws, he exclaims, will no longer be 
English, they might as well be French, or Russian, or Chinese; they will not be- 
long to us and to our history. Let him go and study history, and providentially 
endowed as he is with the love of what is dark and little, connect with it what an- 
tiquities he thinks fit; I will listen and will learn of him with pleasure. But why 
must I meet, to my confusion and dismay, in the real business of life, and at the 
hazard of my property, these relics, these spectral remains of the maxims and man- 
ners of my forefathers?» I can reed with interest of the struggle maintained by 
our courts of law against the subtle contrivances of land-loving monks. Must I, 
therefore, desire that this struggle be recorded in the deed which conveys my pro- 
perty? Think you that law, which is the most ancient matter in this world, and 
has dealt with the nearest interests of living men through the remotest generations 
of the earth, needs to be set off with this antique and Gothic tracery? Or is it 
true that jurisprudence has ends of its own so idle and unimportant to mankind, 
that it must stand indebted to such sources of interest as an antiquarian society cau 
supply ?” ° 


Review or Jomnt Stock Bank Acts, AnD oF THE Law as To Jomnt Stock 
Companies. By Matthew Dobson Lowndes.— We have been greatly 
pleased with this pamphlet. It is another sure foresign of coming im- 
provement in our most barbarous system of legislation. e have here the 
practical suggestions of one who is manifestly at once a man of the world, 
a political economist, and a solicitor of extensive experience, applied to the 
legal phasis of a subject on which hitherto we have been left without any 
fixed principles of guidance. We rejoice much to see solicitors of eminence 
addressing themselves to subjects of practical jurisprudence where hitherto 
everything has been left to little else but blind, blundering chance.* All 
the law courts have been baffled in their efforts to carry out the intentions 
of the legislature with reference to joint-stock banks, and by subsisting rules 
of p ure have created a total distinction between the rights conferred and 

ose conferred on 


the obligations imposed by the law on individuals, and 

companies. The rules of property, and the liabilities of contracting parties, 

have become inapplicable to joint stock companies, solely because there 

were no legal methods — made for their app ication to other than the 
e 


cases of individuals or small partnerships. resent author has, we 
think, pointed out the true principles by which the abstract law may in 
future be applied to these, as heretofore they have been to other cases; 
and at the same time he has truly stated that all cases (individual as well as 
those of ries: or corporations) require vastly improved methods of pro- 
cedure. His leading suggestions are to change matters, now formal and 
deceptive only, into real and intelligible things ; to have a bond fide register 
of shares; to require no formal legal p ings, except for bond fide pur- 
poses ; to make these companies subject to the bankrupt law, and to modify 
the rules of equity as to the modes in which at present they are required 
to be represented and to act in equity courts. So far for his matter. We 





* Vide page 7 of this pamphlet for an excellent passage on this subject. 
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might say something in the way of commendation upon his manner, upon 
the airiness and vivacity with which a very dry subject is here dealt 
with. This quality is owing to writing from his own observatiqn. It 
is analogous to the rich quality of a painting drawn, as to its various details, 
from nature, as compared to one altogether produced from the artist's 
brain. r 
- 

Tue Law Macazine. Saunders and Benning. 1840.—We observe, in 
the August number of this periodical, which is ably edited, and the chief 
organ of the profession, the following remarks upon the subject discussed 
in our leading article—‘ Licence of Counsel :— 

“* We think Mr Phillips went too far. There was no occasion for insinuations 
against the maid servants.” 
The client would have thought that there was occasion to escape, and one 
means of doing so was accounting for the murder ; for which purpose, the 
intended horrible defence would have shadowed out insinuations that the 
female servants had intrigued with the police, committed the murder, and 
falsely accused Courvoisier, to conceal their own guilt. 


“ Nor was it in good taste, to say the least of it.” 


It appears, then, that the rule of the barrister, to consider no one but his 
client, is not so absolute bat that it may be overcome by the ‘ god taste’ of 
the gentleman. But for this Mr Phillips would have been justified in pro- 
ceeding 

“ To work upon the timid consciences of the jurymen, by holding out the appre- 
hension of a never-dying omnipresent feeling of remorse, He had only to go a 
step further, and introduce the melodramatic absurdities of the French criminal 
courts, where it is not unusual for an advocate to stand up and embrace a client 
of the Vautrin or Robert Macaire class, by way of conveying an impression of his 
innocence. This, we are credibly informed, has been done by no less a person 
than M, Charles Ledru, subsequently to a confession. Were we to adopt the 
practice, our briefs might be endorsed thus :— 

“ Brief for the prisoner - - - - - two guineas. 
Consultation - - . - - - one guinea, 
Embracing - - . - - - - one guinea.” 

The accomplished editor is surely not conversant with the practice of our 
Criminal Courts, or he would be aware that we do such things, only in a mode 
better calculated to attain the same end with an English jury. An eminent 
English practitioner would for a guinea fee “pledge his honour as a gentle- 
man” that he believed his client to be innocent, whom he had frequently 
defended ; and really our briefs might almost be indorsed with a fee pro- 
testation of innocence “ on the honour of a gentleman,” one guinea ; or “on 
the hépes of a Christian,” two guineas. If the learned editor will analyse 
the feeling of distaste in his case, we shall have him with us in our conelu- 
sions against the whole of the practice. E. 


Suecestions on THE Functions OF CHANCERY, AND ON THE ADVANTAGES 
or tHe Union or tue Jurispictions or Equity ann Law. By Arthur 
James Johnes, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq.—This is an old work, published six 
or eight years ago, the unsold copies of which now re-appear with a new 
title-page. As this fact is not fully explained by the author, the public are 
deceived into a belief that the work has at least been revised, so as to adapt 
it to the present state of the question ; but no revision having taken place, 
many allusions in the work (for instance, that to the present Lord Chan- 
eellor, p. 85, Lord Brougham being referred to) are incomprehensible, and 
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much of the reasoning does not apply. This mode of taking advantage of 
te present interest felt on the subject of Chancery reforms 1s unworthy of 
a writer whom we were glad to recognize as a fellow-labourer in the cause, 
although we cannot always coincide with his opinions. Mr Johnes con- 
siders that the defects of the law may in chief part be resolved into an 
unsound division of jurisdictions, and to this subject a large part of his work 
is addressed. We agree with him upon the existence of the evils he points 
out as derivable from this source, but we do not agree as to their extent. 
In our opinion, the great defects of the law arise from the —— of 
bringing its provisions to bear on individual cases as they are needed, 
and these difficulties may almost altogether be traced to our entire igno- 
rance of the science of procedure. Indeed, at present, few probably will 
admit there exists in this branch of knowledge the subject-matter for a very 
accurate science. Great as are Bentham’s merits on judicial subjects, he 
was very defective upon this. He proceeded here on metaphysical and 
speculative. grounds in his investigations, instead of following out a 
strictly inductive method. To pursue this altogether unexplored sub- 
ject, and to treat of the method in which the science of procedure should be 
investigated, is impossible in the present place. We are very sanguine, 
however, that great progress is about to be made init. The investigation 
before the House of Lords’ Committee on the Chancery Bill of the, last 
session was a most important step in the right way, and many hitherto un- 
known principles bearing upon the causes and effects of delay were pointed 
out. Phenomena, hitherto the puzzle of all studying these matters, were ex- 
plained; and these results were accomplished by pursuing a more inductive 
method in the inquiry. We have great expectation that this beginning is 
about to be followed by further progress in the same road. Though we do 
not agree altogether with the present writer in his estimate of the import- 
ance of the errors he points out, we agree as to their existence; and his 
work is, therefore, one we are bound to notice as important to the judicial 
reformer. F 


Surstance or A Spreecu, delivered by Thomas Pemberton, Esq., M.P., in 
the House of Commons, on the 5th of August, 1840, on the re-commit- 
ment of the Bill for ‘ Facilitating the Administration of Justice in the Court 
of Chancery.’ Stevens and Norton, Bell Yard. 


Susstance or a Speecn, in the House of Commons, on the re-commitment 
of the Court of Chancery Bill, August 5th, 1840. By A. H. Lynch, Esq., 
M.P., and one of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery. Executors of 
J. Clarke, Law Bookseller, &c., Portugal street. 


A Lerrer to tHe Ricut Honovraste Lorp Corrennam, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, ‘On the Duties of the several Clerks of the 
High Court of Chancery in England.’ By John Wainewright, one of the 
sworn clerks. Saunders and Benning, Fleet street. 


The last Session of Parliament, though apparently little productive of good, 
yet gave a birth almost unnoticed to several matters highly important to 
the cause of legal reform. We particularly allude to the evidence before 
the select committee of the House of Lords on the Chancery Judges Bill, and 
the measure which passed into a law, making the Lord Chancellor, with the 
consent of one other of the Chancery Judges, a dictator as to the procedure 
of the Courts (pleadings, practice, and offices); and placing under their ordi- 
nance all that relates to the “mode of obtaining relief” in Equity. On the 
debate on this latter bill the two speeches mentioned at the head of this 
notice were spoKen, and most strongly do we hail the public appearance of 
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Mr Pemberton in the ranks of extensive and radical legal reform. His 
speech deserves the perusal of all men interested in the welfare of their 
country. It is full of manly sense, right feeling, and stirring eloquence, and 
we hope ere long to revert to it in treating, as we trust we shall find oppor- 
tunity of doing, at considerable length, on the present prospects of the most 
neglected of sciences—jurisprudence, particularly in its most important and 
entirely unstudied branch—procedure. Mr Lynch’s speech is also important, 
though it savours too much of being the speech of an officer in favour of his 
brethren. 

Mr Pemberton’s speech, and the bill for vesting in the Lord Chancellor the 
power of abolishing useless offices, have called forth the third pamphlet men- 
tioned at the head of this notice. It is by a Clerk in Court, in favour of his 
office, which, in accordance with the unanimous opinion of all Equity re- 
formers, had been unsparingly attacked by Mr Pemberton. ‘Though there 
is not, as far as we are aware, any argument that we have not before met 
with in favour of the office set up in the pamphlet, it contains much that is 
new, and even to some extent valuable. The novelty of the pamphlet lies 
in its mode and temper. It is written by a gentleman and a reason- 
able man, under circumstances that might well excite strong feelings 
and lead to violent language, with the calmness and apparent impar- 
tiality of one having no personal interest in the controversy. It con- 
sents too, and on these subjects and under such circumstances this is 
no small novelty, to treat the question-not as one of vested rights, or 
of old custom, but as one of pure utility; and it says all that can on this 
ground be said in favour of the office, and says it in the best way. But 
in so doing, the pamphlet only convinces us the more that the office 
in question is the very first obstacle in the way of all Equity reform. For- 
merly the scheme of jurisprudential procedure was to have only a limited 
number of legal practitioners attached to each court, and to send all suitors 
to these monopolists. Experience proved what mere reasoning would have led 
us to expect, that the system was a very injurious one. The Six Clerks for- 
merly possessed such a monopoly in the Chancery Court. Bit by bit, and 
by stealth, however, the monopoly, except in some few particulars, has been 
wrested from their office ; and the residue, still in their hands, is now the ob- 
ject of attack. The question is a question of principle. Is a monopoly of 
legal practitioners productive of easier or less easily obtained justice? This, 
and not the question of “six-and-eight-penny cost,” is the real broad ques- 
tion ; and this question, though agitated by opponents, whose arguments he 
notices, Mr Wainewright has not touched. Doubtless, he thinks the public 
wrong and the institution useful. But to show this he must not proceed by 
details of the duties performed till the principle of exclusive practitioners is 
first established as good. Has he considered, too, how unfit the bias of his 
professional education and position has rendered him to judge of this 
utility even in details. 

t Wainewright alludes with triumph to an expression of one of the op- 
pene of his office, “That it was an argument in favour of any office to 
ave produced such a man as the late Mr Jackson,” a very well known and 
most able Clerk in Court. From the evidence his pamphlet affords we will 
add to the sentence quoted, “and also the under review writer,” and give 
him the full benefit of the argument. What is this, and all else of the kind, 
when weighed against the doctrine of free trade and unrestricted competi- 
tion’—a doctrine precisely as applicable to legal practice as to every other 
trade and occupation. F. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Narrative or THE Warn Arronanistan. By Captain Henry Havelock. 
2 vols. H. Colburn.—Of the several works that have appeared on this 
subject, the one before us is the best for military men. ‘It is an oflicer’s ac- 
count of the expedition. Its object, plans, route, battles, sieges, and vic- 
tories, are described, and drawn with a graphic pen, by one who understands 
also how to interest the general reader. We had marked for extract some 
sensible observations upon the policy of the war, the advantages of tee-total- 
ism as a security against the climate of India, and a striking narrative of 
the siege and capture of Ghuznee; but we find, to our regret, that we have 
not room for them in the present number. 

Kyicut’s Enouisn Miscerzanirs. ‘The Paston Letters, with Notes. By 
J. Fenn, Esq. A new edition, in which the less important letters are abridged; 
the whole series digested in chronological order, and additions made to 
the notes of the original editor. By A. Ramsay. In 2 vols. vol. 1. C. Knight. 
—The valuable collection of letters written by or to particular persons of 
the family of Paston, in Norfolk, during the reigns of Henry VI, Edward 
IV, Richard III, and Henry VII, is well known to the few who trouble 
themselves to study English history. Mr Knight’s magic wand here 
converts five quarto volumes, costing eight guineas, into two portable 
uctavos, costing 10 shillings, and thus opens a most interesting store to a 
wide circle of his countrymen. Ancient Briton, Angio-Saxon, or warlike 
Norman— whether dressed or undressed—low in the barbarities of the 
age which reared our cathedral churches, or elevated in the civilization 
which spares just 30,000/. a-year to national education—man’s heart beats 
in much the same time, and the materials of his being, both spiritual and 
temporal, are pretty much the same. We see in the Paston Letters how 
the individual was twisted about by the peculiarities of his time, but that he 
still essentially remained a man with the same soul and body. These 
cheap five shilling volumes of private enterprize, make us ask, what is the 
State Paper Commission doing in the same cause for its thousands of 
pounds? , 

Tue Art or NEEpLEWorK, FRoM THE EARLIEST Aces. Edited by the 
Right Honourable the Countess of Wilton. H. Colburn.—This work, which 
will no doubt find its way, and not undeservedly, into every book club and 
circulating library over which ladies have any influence, is not correctly an 
account of the art of needlework, but an historical notice of the most 
remarkable and celebrated productions of the needle from the earliest ages 
down to the present time. ‘The work opens with the remark that the pur- 
suits of women have but rarely been deemed deserving of a passing com- 
ment by historians, and the Countess of Wilton congratulates herself that the 
day is gone by when it was seriously debated whether women belonged or 
not to the human race (s’ ils etvient des créatures humaines). Yet is her 
ladyship far from agreeing with those who would raise women to a more 
important social position than they at present occupy, and she appears to 
consider that their sole business on earth is to nurse the sick, soften discord, 
train the young, and “ ply the needle.” We quite agree with the Countess, 
that “ the preparing of a spoonful of gruel is no insignificant matter,” and 
that the “ hemming of a pocket-handkerchief”’ is not to be despised, but see 
no reason for restricting “‘ woman’s magnificent vocation” to these or simi- 
lar occupations. In editing the work before us, the Countess has herself 
departed from the very routine she prescribes, and entered that forbidden 
sphere of public usefulness, which our great-grandmothers considered, with 
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many old women of our own day, altogether incompatible with the retiring 
modesty of the sex. 

Without denying that needlework is a very useful and graceful employ- 
ment for women, we could say much upon a part of the subject upon which 
the work before us does not even touch,—the lamentable fact that this is 
almost the only industrial art women are suffered to be taught. Hence, 
perhaps, no condition of life is more pitiable than that of sempstresses by 
profession : overwhelmed with the competition of multitudes, equally igno- 
rant with themselves of any other available means of support than the 
needle, no class of persons throughout society are so ill-requited for their 
labour. 

Why should women be confined to the needle, when men have a thou- 
sand and one occupations in which they can add to the wealth of the com- 
munity, and promote their own private interests? We have much pleasure 
in stating that the two wood-cut engravings in the article on Architecture, 
pages 80 and 83, are the work of a young lady, who has learnt the art of 
wood-engraving since the appearance of an article on that subject in a former 
number of the ‘ Review’ (No. 61). We hope her example will find imitators, 
and that, besides engraving, many other branches of industry, more pro- 
fitable than the needie, will begin to be cultivated by women, for which 
they have at least as much natural skill or taste as for any of the depart- 
ments of stitchery. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work before us is the account 
given of ancient tapestries ; and although we think it an improvement that 
ladies of rank and fashion now idle away a few hours over Berlin patterns, 
instead of devoting their whole lives to the former laborious productions, some 
of the tapestries which have been preserved are really valuable as historical 
records of the olden time. Of these, the most remarkable is the Bayeaux 
tapestry, supposed to have been worked 800 years ago, by Matilda, wife of 
the Duke of Normandy, afterwards called William the Conqueror. 


“This magnificent piece of work is 227 feet in length by 20 in width, and is 
usually kept at the Townhall in Rouen, where it is treasured as the most precious 
relic. It was formerly the theme of some long and learned dissertations of anti- 
quarian historians, amongst whom Montfaucon, perhaps, ranks most conspicuous. 

‘ The tapestry is coiled round a machine like that which lets down the buckets 
toa well, anda female unrolls and explains it. It is worked in different coloured 
worsted on white cloth, to which time has given the tinge of brown Holland; the 
parts intended to represent flesh are left untouched by the needle. ‘The colours 
are somewhat faded, and not very multitudinous. Perhaps it is the little variety 
of colours which Matilda and her ladies had at their disposal which has caused 
them to depict the horses of any colour—‘ blue, green, red, or yellow.’ The out- 
line, too, is of course stiff and rude. At the top and bottom of the main work is 
a narrow allegorical border; and each division, or different action or event, is 
marked by a branch or tree extending the whole depth of the tapestry ; and most 
frequently each tableau is so arranged that the figures at the end of one and the 
beginning of the next are turned from each other, whilst above each the subject of 
the scene and the names of the principal actors are wrought in large letters. 

“ The first scene which the needlewoman has depicted is a conference between a 
person who, from his white flowing beard and regal costume, is easily recognized as 
the ‘sainted Edward,’ and another who, from his subsequent embarkation, is sup- 
posed to be Harold. The subject of the conference is, of course, only conjectured. 
Harold's visit to Normandy is well known; but whether, as some suppose, he was 
driven thither by a tempest when on a cruise of pleasure; whether he went as am- 
bassador from Edward, to communicate the intentions of the Confessor in William's 
behoof; or whether, as the tapestry is supposed more strongly to indicate, he ob- 
tained Edward’s reluctant consent to his visit to reclaim his brother, who, a hostage 
for his own good conduct, had been sent to William by Edward ; these are points 
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which now defy investigation, even if they were of sufficient importance to claim 
it. Harold is then seen on his journey attended by cavaliers on horseback, sur- 
rounded by dogs, and, an emblem of his own high dignity, a hawk on his fist.” 


For the description of the subsequent scenes, we must refer the reader to 
the book, in which they are given in detail. The last scene depicted on the 
tapestry is that of the battle of Hastings, and the death of Harold and his 
two brothers ; though some writers believe that it was originally designed to 
extend to the coronation of William. This is the oldest piece of needlework 
extant. 


A Manuva. or Commerce. By W. Waterton, accountant. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.—This work, which is intended for the compting house, 
is a great improvement upon the works in common use, under the name of 
* Ready Redmenn? and will be found a valuable book of reference for all 
persons engaged extensively in commercial transactions, It is divided 
into six parts, of which the first and second consist of the usual reckoning 
tables, greatly amplified, and upon a simple and popular plan of eo 
ment. ‘The third part is devoted to tables of decimal equivalents, e 
fourth (and this section will be found extremely useful) to British and 
foreign monies, weights, measures, and exchanges; including those of 
almost every country in the four quarters of the world, not omitting 
China, Java, Hayti, Mozambique, Algiers, and other places less known to 
British merchants. The fifth and sixth parts contain interest tables, 
printed in an exceedingly clear type. The calculations appear to have 
been made with great care, and we have the publisher’s word, that the 
present stereotyped edition is free from typographical errors. 


Tue TourNAMENT, OR GENTLEMAN UNMASKED.—This book in one respect 
fulfils the promise of the author, to make it the most wonderful book the 
world ever has read, for assuredly the world has not often seen a work con- 
taining so many absurdities, though harmless ones. Presuming that we none 
of us understand the meaning of the word “gentleman,” he conjures up for 
our instruction and edification the ghosts of James V, of Scotland, and his 
quondam tutor, Sir David Lindsay. The king (who appears marvel- 
lously ignorant, even for a king) prays the knight to unmask the gen- 
tleman, and to show him who may or may not be one; whereupon the 
ghost of Sir David (who must have been reading up for the last three hun- 
dred years) begins discoursing, much in the style of a very dull sermon, 
upon all imaginable things, from the Emperor of China down to the Eglin- 
ton tournament (which, by the way, delights the old gentleman amazingly), 
illustrating his text by quotations as numerous and tedious as the “ Seneca 
saith,” and “ the wise saith,” in Chaucer's tale; but as the king makes no 
observation during the last twenty pages, it is fairly to be supposed that his 
majesty, like the hero of Pultowa, “ had been an hour asleep.” Sir David, 
as might indeed be expected, is no admirer of the present state of things, 
and looks to the revival of tournaments as the only means of rescuing us 
trom what he calls the debasing influence of the utilitarian philosophy, under 
which all manly virtue is fast perishing from the land ; yet is he himself ¢ phi- 
losopher after a fashion, telling us that there can be no such thing in a free 
government as a vacuum, and that wherever one is likely to take place by 
the drawing off of the rich and intelligent from the poor, the bad passions 
of society will rush in to fill the space, and so the whole will be rent asun- 
der. To us profane moderns, Sir David’s auld world idea of a king is 
somewhat amusing; “he is,” he tells us, “ placed as the supreme gover- 
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nor of states and monarchies, to figure to the world God’s almighty power.” 
But though thus reverencing kings in the abstract, he is anything but 
respectful to the shade of his pupil, whom he takes every opportunity of 
lecturing; all which the gallant and talented James, the first poet and 
gentleman of his time, hears with the most exemplary patience. That the 
book will answer the expectation of its author, we cannot think probable ; 
his common-place exhortations to observe the cardinal virtues are not 
likely to make a Sydney or a Grandison of any of his readers. We must not, 
however, be unjust or ungrateful to Mr Buchan: he appears to possess 
great industry and considerable learning, but his mind resembles a Chinese 
landscape, there is in it no perspective, no light and shade ; small things and 
great stand out alike distinct; Augustus and William IV (his particular 
favourite) are to him as contemporaries and equals; Shakspeare and Watts 
both equally poets. He has been so long buried in the dust of his books, that 
he emerges with as little acquaintance with the present goings on of the world 
as Hans of the German story; he has devoted himself to the study of 
antiquities until it seems as if he would rejoice as much at the finding of a 
cinder of Eve's first fire as at the discovery of a new planet ; still, from the 
miscellaneous heap he spreads before us, each of us may find something use- 
ful or amusing ; and our author seems to have so much honesty of purpose, 
and (in spite of his pedantry) so much love and sympathy for men of 
genius, that we bid him farewell, with the hope that in future his learning 
and good feeling may be turned to better account than they have been in 
the work before us. J. 

Tue History or tue Certic Lancuace; wherein it is shown to be based 
upon Natural Prihciples, and elementarily considered, contemporaneous 
with the Infancy of the Human Family: likewise showing its importance 
in order to the proper understanding of the Classics, including the Sacred 
Text, the Hieroglyphics, the Cabala, &c. &c. 12mo. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1840.—A Welsh gentleman, in the midst of a recital of his 
pedigree, stated incidentally, “ about this time the world began.” We en- 
tertained doubts of the truth of this anecdote, thinking it was a mere joke 
against the Celts; but our author has cured us of such incredulity. Accord- 
ing to his theory, the Gaelic or Celtic was the first, is the best, and will be 
the last of mortal languages. Adam spoke Gaelic. If the reader demur, 
and insist upon proof, Mr Maclean can settle the question definitively in 
the following manner :— 

“ Gomer spoke the Celtic. If Gomer, why not his father Japhet? If Japhet, 
why not his father Noah? If Noah, who was an antediluvian, when the whole 
land spoke one language, why not Methusaleh, who was for 600 years his contem- 
porary ? and if Methusaleh, why not Adam, who, again, was Methusaleh’s con- 
temporary, and, for ought we know, his bosom friend, for the space of 248 
years.”"— P. 30. 


“To favour readers of short or cripple belief, to whom our grand propo- 
sition might prove too high a barrier to leap at a bound”’ (p. 27), Mr Mac- 
lean collects the civil things that have been said of the Celtic for the last 
150 years, not even excluding Mr Pinnock. Most of his authorities, how- 
ever, are found fault with for not going far enough, and some of them for 
knowing nothing of the matter. 

Our author, not satisfied with making Adam speak Gaelic, spends three 
chapters in proving that the birds and beasts speak Celtic also. Thus the 
contents of chapter iii are stated to be, “ Adam giving names to beasts of 
the field. These names, an echo or rehearsal of their voices severally, are 
still preserved in the Celtic language and its cognate dialects,” &e. And we 
are informed, that “ any person desirous to learn how to pronounce the very 
important dipthong ao in Celtic, requires but to imitate the note of the 
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ealf.” P. 84.—Chapter iv. “ The Cabala explained. Adam still naming the 
beasts of the field,” &c.—Chapter v. “ Adam giving names to fowls, which 
names are found to be still descriptive, still an echo or reflection of their 
notes severally, and still extant in the language of the Gael.” Chapter vi, 
proves that Eve, as well as Adam, spoke Gaelic, which, as a dutiful wife, 
we conceive she was bound to do. . 

Mr Maclean falls foul of the Hebrew language for presuming to compete 
with the Gaelic. ‘“ With the Hebrew language, under that appellation, he 
has,” as he says, “ no quarrel, being comparatively modern.” P. xvi.—* To 
assert, indeed, as not a few take upon them to do, that the Hebrew, under 
that name, is the primordial language, argues a degree of thoughtlessness 
truly pitiable.” P. xvii— The truth is, to worship the Hebrew character 
as sacred is pitiabie ; to worship the Hebrew nation is idolatry; they were 
a timid, uninfluential handful, compared with the Celtic tribes: nor did they 
ever complete a fine building without their assistance,” (p. xviii); for, in 
fact, they were obliged to call in the Celts to build their temple at Jeru- 
salem. 

The confusion of languages rather confounds Mr Maclean, lest his beloved 
Celtic should be thereby endangered ; but he dues not allow Babel to bother 
him long. He manfully takes the bull by the horns, maintaining that, “ at 
Babel it was not language, but religious sentiment or creed, that was con- 
founded.” —P. 30. 

Our author, as he proceeds, rises to a loftier strain. ‘ The (Celtic or 
Gaelic) language is so natural, so descriptive, that the most illiterate is not 
unfrequently the best orator—the person who deals in the strongest and 
most poetical expressions, and with the greatest precision of application ! 

Who are our sublimest poets?” He answers, “ that man and this 
woman who never knew a volume but the volume of nature—who never 
knew an alphabet but the grand alphabet of hieroglyphics !"—P. 261. 

The Gaelic language has then this peculiarity,—the more illiterate the 
man, the greater the poet and orator. Writing, moreover, only tends to 
confuse the Celts. Certain quotations given by the author will, as he 
assures the reader, enable him to see “ that writing was the chief cause of 
the confusion, from the difference in the power of sound given by this and 
that tribe to this consonant and to that vowel, and by the confounding of 
nouns, verbs, moods, and tenses: this is the reason why it is that the most 
illiterate Celt speaks the best and most classical Gaelic! He studies the 
volume of nature, and nature teaches him her own pronunciation,” &c.— 
P. 61. 

“The writer recollects having, on more occasions than one, asserted 
that a Highlander may be a man of travels,—that he sees all the world 
before him, as in a panorama, in the names of places and things, without 
going out of his study!”—P. 283. As the Gaclic or Erse possesses these 
telescopic qualities, we agree with the author that he has “ now shown 
cause why the Gael should love their language ; why no earthly power can 
succeed in divorcing them from it. The reason is, it is a sacred language— 
the emanation of the gods, and iascparably incorporated with their history 
and their worship.”—P. 132. Nay, “ Have not pride, prejudice, and parlia- 
ment had their furies let loose upon it for centuries, and what have they 
effected? Why, they made captives of many words, and changed their 
names ; but after a lapse of well nigh six thousand years, the Celtic still 
flourisheth, a living phenomenon, and shall flourish— 


“ © Secure amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds.’”"— P. 70. 
Truly may he say, “ this language can but die with nature."—P. 79. : 
Still keeping with our author in the upper regions, we must not omit his 
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pa discovery that the Celts smoked without tobacco, and named tobacco 
fore it was discovered. 


“ The term tobacco, in Celtic tombac, has caused a deal of discussion, but we 
have never yet seen it explained satisfactorily. The etymologist overlooked 
nature. The practice of smoking some sort of substance is very ancient, and by no 
means confined in its origin to the root tobacco, nor yet to America. In closing 
the lips in smoking, the letter m is formed, and in opening them on a sudden, ba: 
the ¢ being a formative, if, indeed, it do not partake of the divinity Tau.” 


Possessed of this extraordinary language (with the disadvantage, how- 
ever, of reading and writing), Mr Maclean almost deems it necessary to 
apologise for learning English. “To the critic, the writer has little to say, 
beyond pleading apology for his style, being an author in a tongue to him 
altogether acquired since he arrived at manhood.”—P. 10.—We hope to 
relieve any apprehensions he may entertain, by assuring him that no great 
harm has yet been done: he has by no means altogether acquired the 
English language, nor indeed to a degree that can endanger his beloved 
Gaelic. 

If there could be any doubt of the awful responsibility under which the 
author writes, the following extracts will abundantly remove it. 

“ The undertaking, we are aware, is bold,—the task one of no ordinary magni- 
tude: others have preceded us in the awful path, and found it expedient to stop 
short.” P. 26.—** Of the truth of his principle, however,’as an‘aggregate whole, 
he is himself convinced to the full; therefore, as a moral agent, he considers him- 
self answerable only to his God.” —P. xix. 


Should any one still mistrust our author's speculations, let him ponder 
well on the following conclusion. 


“ We have submitted discoveries which are new and interesting—discoveries 
which, but for the irresistible arguments by which they are supported, would 
appear incredible. The chain of argument may afford matter for merriment to 
the superficial and unthinking; but let the finger of meditation pause on every 
period, and our judgment is far astray if conviction do not follow.” G. 


Ourtines or Porutar Economy. By J.C. Symons. H. Hooper.—The 
object of this little work, published at the very low price of 1s. 6d., is to 
popularise the principles of political economy, and to trace the causes which 
determine the moral ang mental, as well as physical, condition of the indus- 
trious community. The writer does not exist whose opinions upon every 
one of the many points touched upon in this pamphlet ought to be received 
as oracular, and it is therefore but little disparagement to the author to 
say, that with some of his conclusions we do not always agree. The work, 
however, is calculated to do excellent service in one of the most important 
of all practical questjons, that of free trade; and we hope, through the 
medium of the corn law league, or some other channel, it wili obtain an 
extensive circulation. We have not, for a length of time, met with a work 
of 50 pages, containing, in a readable form, so much information upon 
topics of vital importance to the interests of all classes as in this little trea- 
tise by Mr Symons upon popular economy. 


MUSIC. 

Part Sinctxa; or, Vocat Harmony ror Cuorat Societies anp Home 
Cinctes. No.4. Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower street.—This is one of 
the publications of a very useful and meritorious society, the object of 
which is the encouragement of vocal music as a means of softening the 
manners, refining the taste, and raising the character of the great body of 
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the people. Proceeding on the principle that instruction in the arts of 
rational amusement ought to form a part of the business of education, the 
society has employed, at its own expense, teachers of singing and the nota- 
tion of music in many of the humbler class of free schools of the metropolis; 
and it has also set on foot a number of choral and madrigal societies in Lon- 
don and different parts of the country. Of these, one of the most successful 
is the Farringdon street Choral Society, the members of which frequently 
give public concerts, at which some of the best of the old madrigals and 
various modern compositions are sung by a choir of one hundred voices, 
without instrumental accompaniment. The admission to these concerts is 
only one shilling ; but as they are always crowded to excess, they are never 
advertised in the public papers. 

The object of the present publication is to form a collection of popular 
pieces of a simpler character than the scientific compositions of the madri- 
apn and ecclesiastical schools, adapted for those who have not previously 

ad much opportunity of practising part singing, as well as for those who 
think that the best music is not necessarily that which is the most crabbed and 
difficult in the execution. 

The work has at present reached to four numbers, each number consist- 
ing of four separate books; the alto, tenor, and soprano having each a 
book to itself, and the base containing also a condensed pianoforte score. 

The first three numbers of the work contain many of the best of the old 
glees. No. 4, the following :— 


24. Victoria. From Der Freyschutz. 

25. Choral Salutation. Gliick. 

26. God Speed the Right. 

27. Swiftly from the Mountain's Brow. 

28. Five Times, by the Taper’s Light. 

29. One and All. 

30. Hark! the Echo. 

31. Come again. 

32. Thus rolling Surges. Handel. - 


The piece called ‘ Choral Salutation’ is an adaptation of the finale chorus 
in ‘ Iphigenie in Taurus,’ performed last season by the German company, 
and will prove, perhaps, the favourite of the collection. The four books 
containing the above are sold, with a case containifig them, at the low price 
of 3s. 3d.; a price which places the work within the reach of the members of 
every glee club and musical amateur circle in the United Kingdom, and 
must, when it becomes known, command for it a wide circulation. Ww. 


Instructions to My DaucuTer For PLayinc oN THE ENnARMoNIC GuITAR. 


By Col. P. Thompson. 


Essay on Musicat Intervats, Harmonics, AND THE TEMPERAMENT OF THE 
Mustcat Scare. By W.S. B. Woodhouse. 


Mathematicians, when they apply their science to music, appear for the most 
part to speculate upon the formation of instruments capable of being played 
more correctly in tune than those at present in use. Now perhaps, after 
all, this may not be of very great consequence. Could an artist draw perfect 
geometrical figures, or a mechanic make them, it is very questionable whe- 
ther the eye would distinguish between them and the very close approxi- 
mations at present obtained. 

There is, it is probable, no such thing as perfect realization. So soon as 
we perceive the artist’s intentions our imagination steps in to his assistance, 
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and when the approximation accomplished is within certain limits, the 
realization is received as perfect. As an illustration of this, the reader, we 
venture to affirm, never heard a piece of music performed by either singers 
or players on stringed instruments, able to produce correct intonation, which 
was throughout as satisfactorily in tune as when played upon a well-tuned 
pianoforte, although the latter is confessedly and intentionally imperfect in 
every part of it. 

The important part of the subject of artificial scales, or the departures 
made, in the construction and tuning of instruments, from mathematical 
accuracy, for the sake of obtaining a greater range of application, appears to 
be that, from confounding what may be an approach to the truth sufficient 
for all practical purposes with what is true in principle, composers have 
allowed some curious errors to creep into their theories, and even (spite 
of their better instincts) into their practice; that while, since the 
example of Mozart and Haydn, we have been getting rid of the old 
pay and conventionalism which encumbered the art, we have 

een largely admitting into it, under the pretence of scientific and re- 
cherché effects, conventionalisms equally pedantic, equally remote from 
any really musical instinct. For instance, a diminished seventh consists 
of three intervals, the upper one differing from the other two. On a piano- 
forte, tempered equally, the three intervals are made to be all similar. Now 


it is quite conceivable that these intervals may then be sufficiently near the 
truth to represent a diminished seventh to the satisfaction of the ear, but it 
cannot be allowed that musicians are warranted in assuming that this equality 
of the intervals is true in principle, and in deducing musical consequences 
from principles thus falsely assumed. It may be that the ratio of 113 to 
355 represents nearly enough, for most practical purposes, the ratio of 


the diameter to the circumference of a circle; but it cannot be granted 
that we may assume these proportions as axioms or demonstrated truths, and 
proceed to establish mathematical consequences from them. 

Again, a set of sounds may be contrived sufficiently near to either a domi- 
nant seventh or a German sixth to serve as occasion may require for either; 
but when our ear has received the artist's false chord as a true one, and when 
our imagination has perfected the intervals in one direction, he certainly 
cannot be warranted in turning round upon us, and, availing himself of the 
ambiguity occasioned by the imperfection of his instrument, making use of 
these intervals for what the ear has not received them. 

“ Question. — What is an enharmonic modulation ? 

“ Answer.—A change of key effected by altering the notations of one or more 
intervals belonging to some characteristic chord, by which means its nature and 
functions are changed.— Hamilton's ‘ Catechism of Harmony.’” 


Will the writer of this answer oblige us by trying the experiment on him- 
self, and ascertain whether, by noting himself down Milton instead of Hamil- 
ton, his nature and functions change so far, that from being a writer of those 
for the most part, rather sensible, little musical catechisms for Messrs Cocks 
and Co., he becomes a rival of the father of epic poetry. The notable 
answer quoted above is not by any means a slip of the pen on the part of 
Mr Hamilton, but a really accurate specimen of the received principles in 
this branch of musical science. To esteem this kind of jugglery as among 
the finest secrets of the art, is surely one of the strangest mistakes that 
artists of any kind have ever fallen into. 

It is not very wonderful that young ladies at boarding-schools find “ tho- 
rough bass” a dry study, and that critics in the Times find fault with them, 

oor young ladies, for not understanding Kalkbrenner’s modulations ; nor 
is it more wonderful that Colonel Thompson found the musicians attempting 
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always to produce upon his enharmonic organ insupportable passages. The 
more completely his apple was an apple, the less feasible was it to write it 
down a pear, and to imagine its nature and functions changed by this differ- 
ence in the notation. j 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


A Wiyter ty tue West Ixores. By J. H. Gurney. Murray.—After an 
absence of more than three years, devoted, as we are informed, chiefly to 
a“ gospel mission ”’ in different parts of North America and the West Indies ; 
not however, without some worldly calculations of the benefits to be derived 
from change of air and a pleasurable excursion, Friend Gurney sits down to 
write a series of letters to Henry Clay, of Kentucky, on the actual results 
of negro emancipation in our West India colonies. ‘These letters are un- 
fortunately open to the suspicion of being written, not by an impartial 
observer, but by one who has a natural bias towards evidence exclusively 
in favour of the fulfilment of his own prophecies, and is more of a philan- 
thropist than a philosopher ora politician. It is therefore more than probable 
that the facts contained in the volume before us will be doubted by many, 
and quite certain that their influence will be slow upon the minds of the 
planters of the Southern States. We believe, however, in the general truth 
of the statements in these letters, from which we shall make a few extracts, 
and congratulate ourselves and all lovers of their species upon the satis- 
factory progress of the coloured population in their newly-taught lessons of 
freedom and civilization :— 

ST CHRISTOPHEN’s. 


“On my way I ventured to call at one of the estates, and found it was the home 
of Robert Claxton, the Solicitor-General of the colony, a gentleman of intelligence 
and respectability. He was kind enough to impart a variety of useful, and, in 
general, cheering information. One fact, mentioned by him, is highly encouraging. 
Speaking of a small property on the island belonging to himself, he said, ‘ Six years 
ago (that is, shortly before the act of emancipation), it was worth only 2,000/. with 
tlie slaves upon it. Now, withouta single slave, it is worth three times the money. 
I would not sell it for 6,000/.’ This remarkable rise in the value of property is 
by no means confined to particular estates. 

“Wages, in this island, are from 7d. to 9d. sterling per day, besides the 
usual privileges; but the negroes have no difficulty in earning from 2s. to 3s. 
sterling per day by job work. Under this system, particularly, they perform a far 
greater quantity of work in a given time than could be obtained from them under 
slavery. When we called on our excellent friend, R. Cleghorn, a faithful and 
intelligent stipendiary magistrate, he summed up his favourable report of the 
labourers of St Christopher's by the following emphatic remark :—‘ They will do an 
infinity of work for wages,’”’ 

ANTIGUA. 


* First month (January) 15th. ‘ How are the labourers going on ?’ said I to the 
pilot who brought us into port. ‘ Beautifully,’ replied he; ‘eight estates which 
had been broken up under slavery are now again in cultivation.’ This information 
was afterwards substantially confirmed. Only six of these estates, however, had 
been broken up, namely, Potter's, Dunning’s, Jenning’s, Patterson's, Tranquil 
Vale, and Hill-house; the other two were stock farms. ‘The whole eight are now 
under cultivation for sugar. It cannot be denied that the first fact of which we 
were informed respecting Antigua speaks volumes.” 


DOMINICA, 


“ The negroes of Dominica neither squat on the wild land, nor show any wild- 
ness themselves; the trifling unsettlement which took place at the date of full 
freedom soon subsided ; and they are working in a quiet, inoffensive manner on the 
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estates of their former masters. ‘ Their conduct,’ says one of the stipendiaries (in 
his last report to the Governor-General, dated January 1, 1840), ‘is orderly, quiet, 
and peaceable.’ A second says, ‘ They continue to conduct themselves with every 
propriety ;’ a third observes that ‘their general conduct is orderly and industrious.’ 
The solution of the problem is easy. Educated, or uneducated, the negro loves 
his home, humble though it be, and has no wish to exchange it for a wild life upon 
the mountains. With equal sincerity he loves the silver mochos which are placed in 
his hands as the reward of his labour, and it is natural to him to work in order to 
obtain them,” 
JAMAICA, 


“ After visiting the Hope estate, we rode to an independent village consisting of 
the settlements of seventy families, who have purchased good plots of land, and 
have built, or are building for themselves, pretty comfortable cottages. We were 
glad to find that the men of this settlement are still working for wages on the 
neighbouring estates. Our friend Manning was with us, and the people at the 
village seemed very anxious to obtain, through his assistance, some permanent 
arrangement for a weekly religious service. The village appeared to us to bea 
scene of thrift and contentment. 

“* How many dollars should I find in thy purse at home?’ said a friend in our 
company to a young married negro, who was guiding us along one of the mountain 
passes, ‘ Should I find five?’ <‘ Yes, sir,’ replied he, ‘and no great matter neither.’ 
How very few of our labourers in England would be found with twenty shillings 
in their purse of spare money, was our reflection on the occasion. 

*«* Do you see that excellent new stone wall round the field below us ?’ said the 
young physician to me, as we stood at A: B.’s front door, surveying the delightful 
scenery ; ‘that wall could scarcely have been built at all under slavery or the ap- 
prenticeship; the necessary labour could not then have been hired at less than Oi. 
currency, or fifteen dollars per chain. Under freedom it cost only from three dol- 
lars and a half to four dollars per chain—not one-third of the amount. Still more 
remarkable is the fact, that the whole of it was built under the stimulus of job- 
work by an invalid negro, whe, during slavery, had been given up to total inaction.’ 

“** With regard to the comparative expense of free and slave labour,’ says Dr 
Stewart, ‘I give you the result of my experience in this parish. Wherever rent 
and labour have not been mingled together, prices have been reduced, in the picking 
and curing of coffee, from one-third to one-half; from 10/. per tierce to from 5. to 
6l.10s. Grass land is cleaned at one-third of the former expense. A penn in this 
neighbourhood, when cleaned in slavery, cost, simply for the contingencies of the 
negroes, 80/, The first cleaning by free labour—far better done—cost less than 241. 
Stone walls, the only fence used in this rocky district, cost 5/. 6s. Sd. per chain, the 
lowest 4/. under slavery ; the usual price is now 1/., the highest 1/. 6s. 8d. per chain. 
To prepare and plant an acre of woodland in coffee cost, twenty years ago, 201. ; 
up to the end of slavery it never fell below 16/.; in apprenticeship it cost from 
102. 13s. 4d. to 12/.; now it never exceeds 5/. 6s. Sd. I myself have done it this 
year for 5/.; that is the general price all through the district. In 1833 I hired 
servants at from 16/. to 25/, per annum. In 1838, 1839, and since, I have been 
able to obtain the same description of servants, vastly improved in all their qualifica- 
tions, for from Si. to 10 per annum.’ These are pound, shilling, and pence cal- 
culations, but they develope mighty principles—they detect the springs of human 
action—they prove the vast superiority of moral inducement to physical force, in 
the production of the useful efforts of mankind. It is the perfect settlement of the 
old controversy between wages and the whip.” 


Mr Gurney touches upon the causes of the discontents of the negroes, which 
in some instances worked at first unfavourably to the hopes of the aboli- 
tionists. These we have no space now to discuss. Independent of the 
peculiar information which it was the object of the volume to impart, we 
recommend the work to the reader as an unpretending agreeable sketch of 
a summer tour in a part of the world abounding with novelty and interest 
to Europeans. 
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Tue City or tHe Macyar; or, Huncary anp HER INstituTIons 1N 
1839-40. By Miss Pardoe. In 3 vols. Virtue.—The title of this work 
shows an aiming after effect which is somewhat characteristic of the con- 
tents. For a faithful account of one of the most important states of Austria 
we should desire a greater simplicity of style, and amore sobered tone of 
description than we find in these volumes. The subject is too important to 
be treated with the licence permitted toa novelist. Miss Pardoe injures her 
own reputation by producing an impression that she is less anxious about 
her facts than the display of her powers. The reader is interested and 
amused, but feels doubtful whether he ought to rely implicitly upon the 
truths of the statements set down. With these drawbacks, it must be 
allowed that Miss Pardoe has produced three extremely pleasant and read- 
able volumes, about a part of Savepe with which the English public are but 
little acquainted. We have tales of banditti equal to any of romance, 
accounts of fearful inundations, striking sketches of river scenery, and 
some valuable statistical papers contributed by friends among the authori- 
ties of Hungary. 

The ‘ Magyar,’ pronounced ‘ Majar,’ is the name of the original Hungarian 
race: by the ‘ City of the Magyar,’ our readers are to understand Pres- 
burg; but the work contains quite as long an account of Buda, Pesth, and 
other towns of the Danube as of the former city. The first volume is 
embellished with another portrait of the fair authoress (our readers will re- 
member the last in the ‘City of the Sultan’); but this is a foible we must 
excuse in a lady, when we remember the naked bust of Bulwer, in the ‘ Pil- 
grims of the Rhine.’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Morat Purrosorny, or THE Duties or MAN consIpERED IN His INpIVvi- 
puat, Sociat, anp Domestic Capacities. By George Combe. Longman 
and Co.—George Combe and Dr Andrew Combe are both talented writers, 
but not of equal merit, and it is of some importance that the public should 
learn not to confound the one with the other, as we find has sometimes 
happened. Dr Andrew Combe, whose physiological works are beyond all 
praise, and whose excellent treatise on the management of infancy we 
reviewed in our last number, is not the same with the author of ‘ Moral 
Philosophy.’ George Combe, the author of the present work, is known 
chiefly for his works on phrenology, and for the phrenological bias given to 
every subject upon which he has written. We have here a system of moral 
philosophy, like his ‘ Constitution of Man,’ and ‘ Popular Education,’ founded 
upon phrenology. It is difficult to decide, when we take up a work by this 
author, whether to smile or to weep: to smile at the monomania that 
would find engraved upon the skull all the mysteries of the human mind, 
or to weep that, as in the case of Bishop Berkeley (who wrote both the 
theory of vision and a treatise on the virtues of tar water), the wisdom of 
the wisest among us should be sometimes mixed up with the wildest folly. 
The volume before us is really one which has made us angry,—angry that a 
work, which contains abundant evidence of great practical good sense, 
and many pages of which are worthy to form a text-book for educationists 
and statesmen, should yet be utterly spoiled by the harping of the writer 
constantly upon one string; his favourite idea,—that the science of all sci- 
ences is the science of phrenology. 

And with all deference to the opinion of our Scotch friends, who are 
many of them followers of Mr Combe, we deny that it has yet any claim to 
be considered a science, The basis of the theory, no doubt, is sound enough. 
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The brain is an organ of the mind, and certain parts of the brain have certain 
functions, the exact nature of which may, perhaps, by long-continued ob- 
servation and experiment, be ultimately to some extent ascertained. But it 
is little short of lunacy tojump from this to the conclusion that the brain is 
divided into thirty-five organs, each having a duplicate, and that the exact 
situation and functions of these are so accurately known, that the study of 
phrenology, with a view to choosing a wife, is the safest way to avoid un- 
happy marriages. Of the truth of this position, Mr Combe tells us, in his 
fifth chapter, he has the strongest possible conviction. 

Even on the subject of the currency, we find Mr Combe writing as fol- 
lows :— 

“The phrenologist, who knows the nature of the propensities and sentiments, 

is well able to conceive the deep though often silent agonies that must have been 
felt when acquisitiveness was suddenly deprived of its long-expected stores, self- 
esteem and love of approbation were in an instant robbed of all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of worldly grandeur, and when cautiousness felt the dreadful 
access of despair at the ruin of every darling project.” 
A writer who can assume this style, not jestingly, but in sober earnest, 
would make us doubt our own identity, if our faith depended upon the 
credibility of his evidence as an experimental philosopher. He who can 
assume that the phrenological maps of the brain are as much to be relied 
upon for general reasoning as a chart of the British islands, betrays the 
fact that he has overlooked the effects of those crooks in the brain and 
cracks in the skull, of which, while thinking only of protuberances, he is 
entirely unconscious in his own person. 

e very nomenclature of the phrenologists is sufficient to throw doubt 
upon their best established facts. We are told of a faculty called “ des- 
tructiveness,” but there is nothing in human actions to show its ex- 
istence. The child pulls its play-things to pieces from curiosity to see 
how they are made; the soldier fights for pay, for plunder, or the love of 
glory; the sportsman loves to boast of his skill, and bag his game; the 
butcher slaughters an ox to divide it into saleable joints ; the murderer kills 
his enemy from revenge, or to rob him in greater safety; but in none of 
these cases do we discover an instinct for destructiveness, or a natural love 
of killing. Even revenge has more relation to obscure notions of justice 
than the mere pleasure of shedding blood, and destructive acts are simply 
means to an end, for which a destructive faculty is no more required than 
for turning to the right instead of to the left, or for any other act by which 
we pursue our path to a given object. 

e only faculty about which phrenologists show any doubt is “alimentive- 
ness ;” and, singular enough, this is the very faculty for which one would 
expect to find appropriated the largest space in the brain. What class of 
sensations are so numerous as those connected with taste and hunger? 
What faculty so much exercised as that which prompts us to take food? 
What, therefore, ought to be so largely developed if there be truth in the 
system ? 

"We have not now space to discuss the subject further. That our know- 
ledge of the functions of the brain may one day grow into a science is pos- 
sible and probable; but the foundations of such a science must be laid by 
more cautious observers and better metaphysicians than any phrenological 
writers who have yet appeared. H 


POETRY. 
Tue Hore or tHE Wort, anp oTueR Poems. By Charles Mackay. 
R, Bentley.—It is long since we have met with a volume of poems that has 
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pleased us better than the work before us. Although it would be too much 
to say that it contains indications of the highest attributes of genius, it 
abounds with evidence of true poetic inspiration, and we are of opinion that 
there are few among his contemporaries from whom the author would not 
bear away the palm for distinguished merit. We differ, however, with Mr 
Mackay in his estimate of the comparative excellence of his different poems. 
We like least those of the most pretension, and would place last those which 
in his volume appear first in order. ‘The Hope of the World’ is tame 
and prosaical ; the style smooth, but often laboured ; the sentiments those 
of a good moral and Christian sermon, done by the author into verse. Many 
of the minor poems, however, are greatly to our taste. The following, as an 
example of sacred melodies, (although it reminds one somewhat of Moore, 
from whom probably the idea was taken, ) has seldom been surpassed :— 
THE ENQUIRY, 
“ Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? * 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sigh’d for pity as it answered * No!’ 


« Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favour’d spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs ? 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp‘d for awhile, and sigh’d, to answer ‘ No!’ 


* And thou, serenest moon, 
That, with such holy face, 
Dost look upon the earth 
Asleep in night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud, the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded, ‘ No!’ 


“ Tell me, my secret soul, 
O! cell me Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting-place 
From sorrow, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be bless’d— 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Waved their bright wings, and whisper’d, ‘ Yes! in Heaven!"” 


‘The Indian’s War Song’ is written with great spirit and power. We dislike 
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the subject, but never did Indian orator utter a more eloquent or irre- 
sistible appeal :— 
“ T saw a stain on the last year's snow, 
Brothers! a stain of blood! 
But the cold hath pass’d, and the warm winds blow, 
And the trees are in the bud. 
The snow hath melted from dale and hill — 
But the blood !—the blood remaineth still ! 


* T heard a voice on the winter blast, 
Brothers ! a voice of woe! 
And it cried for vengeance as it past 
O’er the cold, blood.crimson snow. 
That wind hath sunk over wood and hill, 
But the voice !—the voice—I hear it still ! 


“ T saw a spirit in my sleep; 
Brothers ! its hand was red! 
Its eye was fierce and its scowl was deep, 
And it cried, ‘ Revenge the dead !’ 
Shall we not hear what the spirit saith ? 
Onwards, my brothers! Revenge, or Death!” 


The following is pleasing :— 
THE GREEN BAY TREE. 


“« ¢ Where is the place of their first fond meeting, 
Where, oh! where, is that green bay tree, 
Under whose cover 
The maid and her lover 
Plighted eternal constancy ?’ 
Oh ! the winter nights were bleak and dreary, 
The storms of summer were fierce and free ; 
Its trunk is shatter’d, 
Its branches are scatter’d, 
Oh! wither'd and dead is that green bay tree! 


«“ ¢ Where are the lovers who courted its shadow, 
Where, oh! where, may those fond ones be? 
The troth which they plighted, 
How is it requited— 
Say, have they forgotten that green bay tree?’ 
The lover was fickle, and would not remember ; 
He met with another more fair than she ; 
For her—broken-hearted, 
Her peace hath departed, 
The maiden doth fade like the green bay tree !” 


Among the more humorous a our readers may be amused by the fidelity 
of the author's description o: 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN ABROAD. 


“ I care not for the lovely scenes upon the banks of Rhine, 
I care not for its castled steeps, and slopes where grows the vine; 
No pleasure upon Switzer lakes or Alpine hills I see, 
For my thoughts are far away, in my own countrie. 
“ T long to see the villages, each with its little spire, 
And the hospitable farm-steads of York’s beloved shire ; 
To see the corn-fields waving, and the cattle feeding free, 
In the pleasant pasture lands of my own countrie. 


Vor. XXXV. No. J. 
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I long to hear on Sunday morn the merry village bell, 
Calling the pious folk to church from every hill and dell ; 
I long to ask the curate home to dinner and to tea, 

And chat on politics and crops in my own countrie. 


I hate their cookery here in France, their fricassées and stews, 
Their bouillon and their cotelettes, their rétis and ragouts ; 

I loathe their harsh outlandish names, and pine again to see 
The fine fat beef and pudding of my own countrie. 


The wine they boast of charms me not; I strive, but all in vain, 
To relish their choice Burgundy, their claret and champagne ; 
I'd barter, and right willingly, a dozen of all three 

For a pot of foaming ale in my own countrie ! 


And yet these lands are good enough, the people kind and true ; 
Their vineyards pleasant, and their skies bright, vapourless and blue ; 
But I’m strange in them, and sick of them, and pine to eross the sea, 
To breathe the welcome fogs of my own countrie. 


O England! I’ve abused thy clime, and oft, without a cause, 
Cried out against my countrymen, their manners and their laws ; 
Forgetting, thankless that I was, that first amongst the free, 
Stands, and shall stand for evermore, mine own countrie. 


And once more treading its green sod, and breathing its dear air, 
I'll never stir from it again in search of realms more fair ; 

I'll never vaunt of pleasant France or sunny Italy, 

But live in peace, and die in my own countrie.” 


Percy’s Rexiques or Ancient Poerry: consisting of Old, Heroic Ballads, 
Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, together with some few of later 
date, and a copious Glossary. Templeman, 1840,—Percy’s Reliques is 
one of the most valuable and interesting works in the language, and, inde- 
pendent of the mirror of English life and customs therein reflected, it has 
an extrinsic interest attached to it from having been the book which pro- 
duced, or rather gave the first impulsion to the revolution in English poe- 
try, which shook the French tyrants from their classic throne—nay, uncere- 
moniously beheading the majority, quite crushing their dynasty in English 
hearts, teaching poets to go back to nature, simplicity, and passion, and 
worship at their shrines, rather than at those of convention, elegance, and 
rhetoric. 

Odd strains are these of the old “ ballad-mongers,” who, in truth, were 
“no kittens who cried mew,” but stalwart, rude, hearty men, often of poetic 
significance, of humour, and pathos; often of, to us, mere dullness and sing- 
song; nevertheless, having a result of worth and amusement such as few 
collections of the kind can share. The variety is immense—ballads—Robin 
Hoods—wandering Jews—religious satires and controversies—glimpses of 
Spanish ballads—translations of merit—Lillibuleros—Scotch ballads—and 
voices of all tones, from the melodious one of poetry to the mere screech of 
energy. But great as is this diversity of subject, one spirit, in greater or 
less degree, whispers throughout—an honest, free, fanciful trustingness in 
nature and themselves. They are sometimes garrulous, but their audience 
thought not so, and our business is to pitch ourselves, if possible, into the 
frame of mind of one of their audience. 

Well, this book is put forth in one volume, and for a trifle, that all people 
poetically, critically, or historically inclined may possess it; and indeed, to 
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use the beautiful formula of criticism, “no gentleman’s library should be 
without it.” This edition, moreover, (which is the third of Mr Templeman’s 
re-issue !) contains the ballad of the ‘ Hermit of Warkworth,’ which hereto- 
fore was ng printed in a separate quarto, and contains the learned ‘ Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels’ and copious notes. G. H. L. 


Toe Dream AND oTHER Poems. By the Hon. Mrs Norton. Colburn. 
1840.—Mrs Norton is so celebrated a person—for her exquisite beauty, her 
accomplishments, and her unfortunate history—that this, her last, work has 
no doubt, been devoured with the ravenous impatience of a fashionable 
ucts ; nevertheless critics have crotchets, and none more deeply rooted 
than the value and interest of their own opinions; we must, therefore, 
“say our say”? out upon this work, even though the reader should have 
anticipated us, and presumptuously suppose that we have nothing to tell 
him. This last production of Mrs Norton’s pen, the ‘ Dream and other 
Poems,’ is graced by a portrait of her own lovely self, by Landseer, which 
has only too much of the pensive woman, and not enough of the queenly 
beauty which distinguishes her.’ ‘The Dream’ has no story to tell—no 
ee to shadow forth, it is simply a string of reflections with a very 
aint connecting link. Such a poem we conceive to be the least fitted for 
& woman’s genius—as it is precisely in reflection, in deep comprehensive 
views, in unravelling the complex innermost folds of the human heart, that 
women are deficient ; now although poetry is not philosophy, but a beau- 
teous flower growing out of it, “ filling the silent air with grace,” yet out 
of a philosophy it must grow, if it would be other than an exotic. ‘The 
Dream’ accordingly, though mostly graceful and elegant, and evidently 
the production of a sensitive, graceful mind, is not for a second reading— 
it contains no new reflection, nor is there any old truth newly put and 
illustrated. The following is a pleasing sample :— 

“ And have thou faith in human nature still ! 
Though evil acts abound and thoughts of ill ; 
Though innocence in sorrow shrouded be, 
And tyranny’s strong step walk bold and free ! 
For many a kindly, generous deed is done 
Which leaves no record underneath the Sun— 
Self-abnegating love and humble worth, 
Which yet shall consecrate our sinful earth, 
He that deals blame, and yet forgets to praise, 
Who sets brief storms against long summer-days, 
Hath a sick judgment, Shall the usual joy 
Be all forgot and nought our minds employ, 
Through the long course of ever-varying years, 
But temporary pain and casual tears? 

And shall we all condemn and all distrust 
Because some men are false and some unjust. 
Forbid it heaven! far better ’twere to be 
Dupe of the fond impossibility 

Of light and radiance which the vision gave, 
Than thus to live suspicion’s bitter slave. 

Give credit to thy mortal brother’s heart 

For all the good that in thine own hath part.” 


The ‘Creole Girl’ is a subject Mrs Norton has told with a true poetical 


veg saving and except the conclusion, which should (in poetry) have 
een otherwise : the lover should have trampled down the absurd hurdles 


(we cannot call them barriers) of custom, and married her, 
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** Custom doth reason often over-rule, 
But only serves as reason to the fool.” 


So sang Rochester. The story is of a lovely young Creole, brought to 
England by her father, and subject to all the “ with’ring glance of ill-con- 
died contempt’’—all the heart-burns which innocence, robed in the dark 
garment of a mother’s or father’s shame, must ever suffer in. 


“ Better kept the vow 
Of faithful love than some who keep their fame ,” 


She loved, and, alas! died broken-hearted ! 

This Mrs Norton tells in her own charming way ; we should extract the 
whole could we afford the space ; but one extract we must make—there 
is something so purely romantic and poetical in the incident. The phy- 
sician who tells the story comes upon her when she is reading ‘‘ under 
the shade of melancholy boughs :”— 


*« And droopingly and sad she hung above 
The open page, whereon her eyes were bent, 
With looks of fond regret and pining love; 
Nor heard my steps, so deep was she intent. 


** And when she me perceived she did not start, 
But lifted up those soft, dark eyes to mine, 
And smiled (that mournful smile which breaks the heart), 
Then glanced again upon the printed line. 


“ «What readest thou ?’ I asked, with fervent gaze: 
As though she would have scanned my inmost soul 
She turned to me, and as a child obeys 
The accustomed question of revered control, 


“ She pointed to the title of that book, 
Which, bending down, I saw was ‘ Coralie,’ 
Then gave me one imploring, piteous look, 
And tears, too long restrain’d, gush’d fast and free. 


“ It was a tale of one whose fate had been 
Too like her own to make that weeping strange ; 
Like her, transplanted from a sunnier scene ; 
Like her, all dull'd and blighted by the change. 


* No further word was breathed between us two-- 
No confidence was made to keep or break ; — 
But since that day, which pierced my soul quite thro’, 
My hand the dying girl would faintly take, 


“ And murmur, as its grasp (ah! piteous end!) 
Return’d the feeble pressure of it now— 
‘ Be with me to the last—for thou, dear friend, 
Dost all my struggles, all my sorrow know.’” 


Is not this confidence beautiful? She dared not breathe all the wild 
thoughts and sorrows which continually crossed her brain; but the book 
—that revealed distinctly all “ which words could never tell,” as the book 
revealed to Paolo and Francesca what they each sufficiently knew, but 
dared not utter except in the true love utterance— 


* La becca mi bacio tutto tremante!”’ G. H. L. 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Acute Hyprocernatus; or, WaTER IN THE Heap: an inflammatory Dis- 
ease, and curable equally and by the same Means with other Diseases of 
Inflammation. By David D. Davis, M.D., M.R., S.L., Professor of Obste- 
tric Medicine in University College, and one of the Physicians to University 
College Hospital. London: printed for Taylor & Walton, 28 Upper Gower 
street. 1840.—This is an extraordinary book, in which the author has 
taken an advance-step in the treatment of hydrocephalus acutus, which will 
place his name among the greatest benefactors of the profession. As the 
work is of deep popular as well as of medical interest, we deviate from our 
usual course of subjects, in order to call public attention to its valuable con- 
tents. It demonstrates, we think, with great clearness—I, That hydrocephalus 
is a disease of inflammation; and, II. That it is equally curable with other dis- 
eases of inflammation, and by the same means. If, in the account he has given 
of the pathology and pathognomy of the disease, Dr Davis has not added, 
strictly speaking, to the previous stock of professional information, he has 
the great and original merit of having advanced the curative treatment to 
that precise point at which success is exchanged, in an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, for previous frequent and alarming fluctuations of success 
and failure. We consider this the crowning merit of the work. To appre- 
ciate it in its full extent, it is only necessary to recollect that the ap- 
proximation to this point has been, during a century and more, slow and 
uncertain; that during one period of this interval, almost every patient 
attacked by the disease became its victim; and that Dr Davis has shown, 
that, even under the present admitted improved modes of practice, the dis- 
ease is yet too frequently (though not of necessity) fatal. We are mistaken 


if he has not at length —— a method of treatment which, though it 
t 


may respect degree rather than kind, is, in fact, curative, and which thus 
robs the grave of its prey. We venture especially to recommend attention 
to his views as to the time, quantity, and means of blood-letting. The merit 
of the work, both as to this portion of it and as a whole, is greatly enhanced 
by the consideration, that during the interval, formerly adverted to, some 
writers mistook the nature of the disease; others, though right as to that 
point, failed to carry out the views deducible from it into practice ; and that, 
while others, again, entertained correct general notions both of the theory 
and practice, yet none, perhaps, before the appearance of Dr Davis's work, 
had estimated precisely the degree to which remedies must be pushed to 
insure general success. We think that he makes it apparent that on the 
application or rejection of these remedies, as to degree, depends the life or 
death of children, sometimes of great promise, and the consequent happiness, 
or unspeakable misery, of their fond parents and friends, All this will be 
duly weighed by an enlightened and benevolent profession. But as the work 
in question contains a lucid account of the premonitory and actual symptoms 
of the disease, it is deeply interesting to the parent, as well as to the medical 
practitioner. We know of none, that has recently appeared, which lays both 
under deeper obligation, and we heartily recommend it to general perusal. B. 


RELIGION. 

Tae New TestaMENt, TRANSLATED FRoM THE Text or J. J. GriesBacn. 
By Samuel Sharpe. London: John Green. 1840.—The author of this trans- 
lation scarcely does himself justice when he says, in his preface, that he “lays 
no claim to anything new or peculiar.” There may be novelty and peculiarity 
without pretension ; and we find enough that is new in the volume before us 
to entitle it to a respectful attention from the scbolar, and a cordial welcome 
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from the general reader, whom it brings, upon the whole, several degrees 
nearer to the original than any preceding version we are acquainted with. 
While we think this improved version susceptible of many further improve- 
ments in detail, we value it highly for its felicitous exemption from the faults 
that most easily and usually beset the translator of Scripture. Of sectarian 
bias we see not a trace. The phraseology is nearly all we could desire ; there is 
no servile adhesion to King James’s theologians, while there are but few of 
those cold and tasteless modernisms with which new translators commonly 
love to vex us; the fine antique simplicity of the authorised version is ho- 
noured but not superstitiously worshipped. Mr Sharpe translates from Gries- 
bach’s text, and why, in the name of scholarship and honesty, should any other 
text of known and confessed authenticity ever be translated from, or other- 
wise sanctioned by, the literary and ecclesiastical authorities? It is discre- 
ditable to the age that the old Elzevir text should be so much as reprinted, 
except for the use of the collator or literary antiquarian. 


CrericaL Conrormirv anp Cuurcn Prorerty, Tue Pirtars oF THE 
Cuurcn or Enocrann. Tue Prayer Book oprosep to THE Corn Laws. 
Rexicion anv Pouitics. Practica, Succestions on Cuurcn Rerorm. Re- 
mMARKs ON NationaL Epucation.—Price 2d. each. By the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, and 
formerly fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 1840.—Mr Spencer's 
a y is not that which is taught from the moral chair of Oxford, nor 

as his religion anything of the apostolical succession about it, except a 
simple, truthful benevolence inherited in the direct line from the men of 
Galilee. Religion, in his view of it, “is not the religion of a sect or party; 
mere Church of Englandism, or mere dissent; it is not a mere instrument 
for collecting tithes, or for enriching a popular preacher ; it is not a religion 
of creeds and doctrines—of sacred history past, or of prophecies yet unful- 
filled ; but it is the atmosphere in which the just man lives; it speaks with 
his mouth ; it writes with his pen; it smites with his hammer ; it follows 
his plough ; it stands behind his counter; it presides over him at his desk, 
and in the social circle ; it makes him eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 
and instruction to the ignorant.” 

We heartily rejoice that the Church has still such men as the curate of 
Hinton Charterhouse; and if he means to be perpetual curate, we hope he 
will remain in perpetuity the same efficient, warm-hearted, large-minded re- 
former that he is now. These liberal clergymen of the establishment have 
facilities for getting access to the public ear, which must go far to reconcile 
even a sensitive moral taste to whatever is anomalous in their position. 
And when courage to speak out is sufficiently tempered with good sense, 
and the man is neither cowed by the terrors of the episcopacy nor irritated 
into a petulant, ostentatious antagonism, but goes straight on with quiet fear- 
lessness, we recognise and hail the true Conservative reformer. These 
conditions of public moral efficiency are abundantly realised in Mr Spencer. 


— regard to the theological part of Church Reform, the author thinks 
that— ; 


“ The Articles andjLiturgy should be revised. A few simple articles, in general 
terms, substituted for the numerous and complicated documents to which the clergy 
have now to sign their name. Greater freedom ought to be infused into the ser- 
vices of the Church, and greater latitude and discretion given to the clergy. By 
the laying on of the hands of the Bishop they are said to receive the Holy Ghost ; 
to have an unction from that ee | One, whereby they know all things, and are 

es 


called the successors of the apostles; and yet in the most minute particulars 
they are tied down as though they were unfit to handle sacred things. The Bap- 
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tismal service should be rendered simple, and the godfathers and godmothers dis- 
pensed with. The Burial service should be divested of those expressions which 
appear to decide the state of the departed. The absolution dismissed from the 
Visitation of the Sick, and a service arranged which would lead the minister to 
know that his chief and hopeful work was with men in health, to teach them how 
to live, rather than with the sick, whose compulsory religion generally leaves them 
as soon as their sickness is over, There should be excluded from the Prayer Book 
the Athanasian Creed; the service for the 5th of November; for King Charles the 
Martyr; for the Restoration of the Royal Family ; and for the 25th of October. 
The Canons should be abolished, and the laws of the Church made instead thereof 
should be simple in their nature, and generous in their spirit. 


In matters of finance and discipline Mr Spencer advocates, — elec- 
tion of the clergy by the people, and of bishops | clergy and people toge- 
ther, abolition of episcopal peerages and of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

: P. Hi. 


Tue Intustratep ComMMENTARY ON THE Oxtp anv New Testaments, 
Vols. 1 and 2. C. Knight.—These volumes will be a welcome present to the 
Biblical student. They are a republication of the Notes of the ‘ Pictorial 
Bible,’ without the text, but with the woodcuts. The advantage to the 
public is, that the notes are now more convenient for reference by being 
published in a portable form, and can be purchased as an addition to the 
common family Bible, which many persons do not wish to lay aside for one 
of a pictorial character, The notes contain more historical information con- 
nected with matters of Biblical history than is to be found in any similar 
publication of equal extent. 
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idgway. 

*.* We must defer, for want of room, our notice of several of the above. 





Errata in our last Number. 
Page 434 and 439, for “founding,” read “ pounding.” 
»» 436, for “ or zine,” read “ of zinc.” 


»» 437, for “provided that two,” read “ provided that the 
two.” 


»» 457, for “surface of which,” read “ surface on which.” 





P.S. Hayti.—Since the note was written accompanying the critique upon Miss 
Martineau’s novel of ‘ The Hour and the Man’ (p. 236), Lord Palmerston has 
announced the conclusion of a treaty, in which Hayti is at length recognized as an 
independent state. 


Turxey.—It appears that the captain, whose conduct is noticed page 223, put a 
Price on the fresh water on board, as an expedient for raising money. A small bare 


rel was sold for 3/. The majority of his prisoners being utterly destitute, 400 
perished, 





